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SOUTHERN AFRICA. » 

From this chart it appears, that the extent and 
dimensions of the territory composing the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, now permanently fixed, 
are as follows : 

Length from west to east. 

Milet. 

Cape Point to Kaffer Land, - - 580 

River Koussie to Zuureberg, * - 520 

Breadth from south to north. 

River Koussie to Cape Point, - - 315 

Nieuwveldt Mountains to Plettenberg's Bay, 160 
Mouth of the Tush-river to Plettenberg's ) 

baaken, - - . ) ^^^ 

which gives a parallelogram whose mean length is 
550, and mean breadth 23S, English miles, com- 
prehending an area of 128,150 square miles. This 
great extent of country, deducting the population 
of Cape Town, is peopled T>y about 15,000 white 
inhabitants, so that each individual might possess 
eight and a half square miles of ground. A 
very great portion, however, of this territory may 
be considered as an unprofitable waste, imfit for 
any sort of culture, or even to be employed as pas- 
ture for the support of cattle. Level plains, consist- 
ing of a hard impenetrable surface of clay, thinly 
sprinkled over with crystalized sand, condemned 
to perpetual drought, and producing only a few 
straggling tufts of acrid, saline, and succulent plants^ 
and chains of vast mountains that are either totally 
naked, or clothed in parts with sour grasses only, 
or such plants as are noxious to animal life, compose 
at least one half of the colony of the Cape. These 
chains of mountains and the interjacent plains are 
extended generally in the direction of east and west^ 

ft 
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except indeed that particular range which, begin* 
ning at False Bay, opposite to the Cape Point, 
stretches to the northward alone; the western coast 
as far as the mouth of Olifant's river, which is about 
210 miles. 

The first great chain of mountains that runs east 
and west incloses, between it and the southern coast, 
an irregular belt of land from twenty to sixty miles 
in widtn, indented by several bays, covered with a 
deep and fertile soil, intersected by numerous stream- 
lets well clothed with grass and small arboreous or 
fruitescent plants, well wooded in many parts with 
forest trees, supplied with frequent rains, and en- 
joying, on account of its proximity to the sea, a 
more mild and equable temperature than the more re- 
mote and interior parts of the colony. 

The next great chain is the 2fevarte Berg or Black 
Mountain. This is considerably more lofty and 
rugged than the first, and consists in many instan- 
ces of double and sometimes treble ranges. The 
belt inclosed between it and the first chain is about 
the mean width of that between the first and the 
sea ; of a surface very varied, composed in some 
parts of barren hills, in others of naked arid plains 
of clay, known to the natives, and also to the co- 
lonists, by the name of Karroo i and in others of 
choice patches of well watered and fertile grounds. 
The general surface of this belt has a considerable 
elevation above that of the first ; the temperature is 
less uniform ; and from the nature of the soil, as 
well as the difficulty of access over the mountains, 
which are passable only in few places, this district 
is much less vahiable than the other. 

The third range of mountains is the Nieuwveldt's 
Gebergte, which, with the second, grasps the Great 
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Karroo or arid desert, uninhabited by a human crea- 
ture. This desert, making the third step or terrace 
of Southern Africa, is ^eatly elevated above the 
second ; is near SCX) miles in length from east to 
west, and eighty in breadth ; is scarcely ever moist- 
ened by a shower of rain ; exhibits a surface of clay, 
thinly sprinkled over with sand, out of which a 
few shrivelled and parched plants here and there 
meet the eye, faintly extending their half withered 
fibres along the ground, and struggling, as it were, 
to preserve their existence against the excessive heat 
of one season of the year, and the severe frosts of the 
other. 

The country likewise ascends from the western 
coast towards the interiot in successive terraces, of 
which the most elevated, called the Roggeveld, 
falls in with the last-mentioned chain of mountains, 
the Nieuwveldt. The whole tract of country to 
the northward of the Cape is much more sandy, 
barren, and thinly inhabited, than to the eastward, 
in which direction it increases in beauty and fertili-^ 
ty with the distance. 

Such is the general outline of the territory that h 
comprehended under the name of the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is divided into four districts, over each 
of which is placed a civil magistrate called a Land- 
rosly who, with six Hemraaderiy or a council of 
country burghers, is vested with powers to regulate 
the police of his district, superintend the affairs of 
government, adjust litigations, and determine petty 
causes. Their decisions, however, are subject to 
an appeal to the Court of Justice in Cape Town. 
The tour districts are ; that of the Cape ; of Stel- 
lenbosch and Drakensteen; of Zwellendam ; and 
of Graaff Reynet ; and they were successively colo- 
nized in the order here mentioned. 
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The Cape district is chiefly composed of that 
mountainous peninsula whose southern extremity 
was first called by Portugueze navigators Cabo dos 
Tormentos, or, Cape of Storms, on account of the 
very tempestuous weather often and long experienc- 
ed by them in their attempts to double it, which, 
when effected, they changed to that of Cape of Good 
Hope. The Table Mountain, flanked by the De- 
vil's Hill on the east, and the Lion's Head on the 
west, forms the northern extremity of the same pe* 
ninsula* The length from north to south is about 
36, and breadth 8, miles. It is composed, pro- 
perly speaking, of one mountain, broken indeed in- 
to several masses more or less connected by inferior 
gorges. Some of these masses have horizontal sum- 
mits ; others peaked or cone-shaped ; some consist 
of naked fragments of rock, others are clothed with 
verdure. This peninsula is connected with the con- 
tinent by a low flat isthmus, with few irregularities 
of surface, except such as are made by ridges of 
sand that seem to have been adventitiously brought 
thither by the strong south-qast winds from the shores 
of False Bay, a large arm of the sea inclosed be- 
tween the Cape Promontory and a chain of high 
mountains on the continent to the east ward of it. 

False Bay, and Table Bay, the one washing the 
southern, and the other the northern, shore of the 
isthmus, are the usual places of resort for shipping 
trading to, or calling for refreshments at, the Cape 
of Good Hope. During the summer season, when 
the south-east winds are predominant, which may 
be reckoned in general from September till May, 
Table Bay affords the most secure shelter ; and Si- 
mon's Bay, a cove or indent on the western sTiore 
of False Bay, for the rest of the year, when the north- 
erly and north-westerly winds are strongest. In 
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neither of them is there any sort of security or con- 
venience for heaving down and repairing shipping, 
nor do they appear to admit of any contrivance for 
such purposes at a moderate expense. The latitude 
of Table Bay is 33*" 55' south; longitude IS"" SOf 
east. Of Simon's Bay the latitude is Si*" 9' south, 
and longitude 18° 32' east. 

There are also two small bays on the west side of 
the peninsula, one called Hout or Wood Bay, and 
the other Chapman's Bay. The latter is exposed to 
the west and north-west, but the former is sheltered 
from all winds. The confined anchorage, which 
is said to admit of, at the utmost, ten ships only, 
and the eddy winds from the ' surrounding high 
mountains, which make it diffiult for ships to enter 
and get out, are the oWections that have been stat- 
ed against the use of Hout Bay. 

All these bays, the passes of the mountains, and 
indeed every part of the peninsula, are capable of 
being maintained, if properly garrisoned, against any 
attack that will probably be ever made aeamstthem. 
Most of the works, batteries, and lines, have under- 
gone a complete repair, with many improvements ; 
and others have been judiciously added, by the Bri- 
tish engineers. The pass at the foot of Muisenberg, 
a steep high mountain, washed by False Bay, and 
the only road of communication between Simon'^ 
Bay and the Cape, may now be considered as im- 
pregnable, though the Dutch suffered themselves 
very easily to be driven out of it. It is the Thermo- 
pylae of the Cape ; and from the several breast-works, 
lately constructed along the heights, a chosen band 
of three hundred riflemen ought to stop the progress 
of an armv. 
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Cape Town, the capital, and indeed the only as- 
semblage of houses that deserves the name of a town 
in the colony, is pleasantly situated at the head of 
Table Bay, on a sloping plain that rises with an easy 
ascent to the feet of the Devil's Hill, the Table 
Mountain, and the Lion's Head, before mentioned ; 
the last, stretching to the northward, in a long un- 
broken hill of moderate height, is King James's 
Mount (the Lion's Rump of the Dutch) and affords 
shelter agaipst the westerly winds to ships in Table 
Bay. It most completely commands every part of 
the town and the castle to the north-east ot it : and 
this, with the Amsterdam and Chavonne batteries, 
command the anchorage in the bay. The town, 
consisting of about eleven hundred houses, built 
with regularity and kept in neat order, is disposed 
into straight and parallel streets, intersecting each 
other at no^ht angles. Many of the streets are open 
and airy, with canals of water running through them^ 
walled in, and planted on each side with oaks;: 
others are narrow and ill paved. Three or four 
squares give an openAess to the town. In one b 
held the public market ; another is the common re- 
sort of the peasantry with their waggons from the 
remote districts of the colony ; and a third, near the 
shore of the bay, and between the town and the cas- 
tle, serves as a parade for exercising the troops. 
ITiis is an open, airy and extensive plain, perfectly 
level, composed of a bed of firm clay, covered with 
small hard gravel. It is surrounded by canals, or 
ditches, that receive the waters of the town and 
convey them into the bay. Two of its sides are 
completely built up with large and handsome houses. 
The barracks, originally intended for an hospital, 
for com magazines, and wine cellars, is a large, 
well-designed, regular building, which, with its two 
wings, occupies part of one of the sides of the great 
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square. The upper part of this building is sufEcient- 
ly spacious to contain 4000 men. The castle affords 
barracks for 1000 men, and lodgings for all the offi- 
cers of one regiment ; magazines foi; artillery stores 
and ammunition ; and most of the public offices of 

fovernment are within its walls. The other public 
uildings are a Calvinist and a Lutheran church ; a 
guard-house, in which the Burgher Senate, or the 
council of burghers, meet for transacting business 
relative to the interior police of the town ; a large 
building in which the government slaves, to the 
number of 330, are lodged; the court of justice, 
where civil and criminal causes are heard and de- 
termined. The basis of all the proceedings of this 
court is the Roman or civil law, tempered or cor- 
rected by local circumstances and unforeseen occur- 
rences, as the nature of the cases may seem to re- 
quire, and which are generally provided for in the 
code drawn up under the name of " Statutes of In- 
dia," for the supreme court of Batavia and the other 
inferior settlements of the Dutch East India Compa- 
ny. A full Courtis composed of seven judges, by a 
majority of whose votes all causes are decided ; sub- 
ject, however, to an appeal to a court composed of the 
governor and lieutenant-governor, and from their de- 
cision to the King in council. The fiscal, or chief act- 
ing magistrate/is also the public accuser and attorney- 
general to prosecute, in all criminal cases, for the 
sovereign. The judges are none of them profession- 
al men, but are chosen out of the burghers of the 

town. 

* 

The Lombard Bank, to which is committed the 
management of a capital of about 600,000 rix dol- 
lars, lent by the old government in paper money to 
the subjects on mortgages of their lands and houses,. 
or on moveable property, at an interest of Siper cent. 
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is within the walls of the castle : as is also the Wees- 
Aramwier, or Chamber for administering the alfFairs of 
orphans. The population of the town is estimated 
at about 6000 whites, inclusive of the military, and 
twelve thousand slaves. 

Between the town and Table Mountain are scat- 
tered over the plain a number of neat houses sur- 
rounded by plantations and gardens. Of these the 
largest and nearest to the town is that in which the 
government house is erected. It is in length near 
1000 yards, and contains about forty acres of rich 
land, divided into almost as many squares by oak 
hedges. 'The public walk runs up tne middle, is 
well shaded by an avenue of oak trees, and inclosed 
on each side by a hedge of cut myrtles. The Dutch 
of late years had entirely neglected this excellent 
piece of ground j but the spirit of improvement that 
has always actuated the minds of the English in all 
their possessions abroad, will no doubt show itself 
at this place, and convert the public garden into a 
place not only ornamental to the town but useful 
to the country. A part of it, in fact, has already 
been appropriated, by order of the Earl of Macart- 
ney, for the reception of scarce and curious native 
plants^ and for the trial of such Asiatic and Euro- 
pean productions as may seem most likely to be cul- 
tivated with benefit to the colony. 

Among the foreign productions that might be in- 
troduced, and in all probability cultivated with suc- 
cess at the Cape of Good Hope, may be reckoned 
the diiFerent varieties of the cotton plant. Many 
of these have been already tried, and found to suc- 
ceed extremely well in the light sandy soil that ge- 
nerally prevails in the country. Two species of m- 
digo grow wild in several parts of the colony ; and 
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CHAP. I. 

A General Viexv of the CoUmy of The Cape, and a 
vtore particular Description of the Promontory 
called The Cape of Good Hope. 

JjY the capture of the Cape of Good Hope and of 
Ceylon, the British language is now heard at the 
southern extremities of tne four great continents or 
quarters of the globe. Three of these have sub:^ 
mitted to the power of its arms ; and the spirit of 
commerce and adventurous industry has directed 
the attention of its enterprising subjects to the fourth^ 
on the small island of Staaten, at the extreme point 
of South America, where a kind of settlement has 
been formed for carrying on the southern whale* 
fishery. Of these extreme pcnnts the Cape of Good 
Hope cannot be considered as the least important^ 
either with regard to its geographical situation, as 
favourable for tarrying on a speedy intercourse with 
every part of the civilized world ; or to its intrinsic 
value, as capable of supplying many articles of ge- 
neral consumption to the mother-country ; or as a 
port solely for the numerous and valuable fleets of 
the East-India Company to refresh at \ to assemble 

B 
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in time of war for convoy ; to re-establish the health 
of their sickly troops, worn down by the debilitat- 
ing effects or exposure to a warm climate ; and to > 
season, in the mild and moderate temperature of 
Southern Africa, such of those from Europe as may 
be destined for service in the warmer climate of 
their Indian settlements* 

In the early voyages undertaken by the British 
merchants trading to the East-Indies, the Cape was 
always made the general rendezvous and place of 
refreshment; and it was then considered of such 
importance, that a formal possession was taken of 
it by two commanders of the Company's ships in 
the year 1620, in the name of King James of Great 
Britain, a period of thirty years antecedent to the 
establishment of the colony by the United Provinces. 
The particulars of this transaction are entered at full 
length on the records of the East- India Company 5 
and, as the reasoning then upon it will more strongly 
apply at this time, it may not be amiss to insert an 
extract from them : 

" James, by the grace of God, king of Grcat- 
** Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
" Faith, &C.' — Know all men, by the present pub- 
" lication hereof, that according to our bounden 
" duties to our Sovereign Lord the King, James, 
" by the grace of God, King of Great-Britain, &c. 
**and theStat^; 

** We, Andrew Shillinge and Humphrey Fitzher- 
" bert, chief commanders of the two fleets at present 
" bound for Surat and Bantam, &c. upon a good 
" consideration, and by a consultation holden on 
f^ shore, the first of July 1620, of both fleets, on the 
<* coast of Africa, in the bay of Saldania aforesaid. 
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'* for and in the name of the said high and mighty 
*' Prince James, and for and in the name of the 
*' whole continent near adjoining, so far to be ex- 
" tended as that at present no Christian prince nor 
^^ potentate have any fort or garrison for plantation 
" within the limits aforesaid ; and our Sovereign 
** Lord the King to be thereunta entitled Lord or 
" Prince, or by any other name or title whatsoever 
^' that shall seem best unto his gracious wisdom. 

** Dated, proclaimed, executed, and subscribed, 
" in the Bay of Saldania, the third day of 
**July, 1620. 

(Signed) " Humphrey Fitzherbert, 

" Andrew Shillinge." 



EXTRACT. 

•* Notwithstanding all whicft, may k please your 
" worships to be certified, that we whose names are 
** hereunto subscribed, tending his Majesty's supre- 
" macy and sovereignty more than our own safetys; 
^ and falling into the consideration of the conve- 
•*' niency of this bay of Saldania, by us so called, 
** situate and being^ in the latitude of 34° or there- 
** about South latitude, for the better prosecution 
** of your trade to the East-Indies, upon a full and 
" general consultation holden on shore by both your 
^* fleets, now bound for Surat and Bantam, the first 
*' day of July, in the year of our Lord 1620, have 
*^ fully a^eed to take possession of the said bay of 
** Saldania for and in the name of our sovereign 
** lord the king, James, by the grace of God, &c. 
'* and for and in the name of the whole continent 
^ near adjoining, so far to be extended as that no 
'• Christian prince or potentate have at present anj^ 
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'^ fort or rarrison for plantation within the limits 
^^ aforesaid, as by a deed published, executed and 
^^ subscribed in the said bay of Saldania, the third 
*^ day of July 1(J20, herewith sent your worships, 
" more plainly may appear ; which deed was pub- 
^' lished with great solemnity before the English and 
** the Dutch; who seemed likewise much to approver 
^ the same. And in token of possession, taken as 
^^ aforesaid, and for a memorial hereafter, we have 
** placed a heap of stones on a hill lying West- 
'^ south-west from the road in the said bay, and 
" call it by the name of King James his Mount. 
^' The main and principle reasons which induced 
" us to do this without order, were many. First, 
** at our arrival in the Bay we found nine great 
** ships of the States ready to set sail for Bantam, who 
«< declared to us plainly that the States did mean to 
^^ make a plantation here the next year, and that 
*• they had taken a view of the bay, and made a 
^' road ab^ady in the country some thirty oir forty 
^^ miles, &c. meaning, as we suppose, and it is not 
" to be doubted, to make us hereafter pay for our 
'' water and anchorage towards defraying their in-* 
** tended plantation. Likewise this great country, 
** if it were well discovered, would be kept in sub- 
^' jection with a fi^wmen and little charge, consider* 
^^ in^ how the inhabitants are but naked men and 
** without a leader or policy. We also thought to 
** entitle the King's Majesty thereto by this weak 
** means, than to let it tall for want of prevention, 
^* into the hands of the States, knowing very well 
'^ that his Majesty is able to maintain nis title by 
^^ his word against the States, and by his power 
*^ against any other prince or potentate whatsoever; 
^^ and better it is that the Dutch, or any other na- 
^' tion whatsoever, should be his subjects in this 
*^ place^ than that his subjects should be subject to 
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" them or any other. To which may be added the 
^' practice of all men of all times and in all places 
^* m the like cause, entitling their sovereigns to be 
<< governors where no government is already insti- 
^^ tuted. Many more particulars might be alleged, 
•* as the certain refreshing of your fleets quickly ac- 
'* quired out of your own means by plantation, and 
** to be hoped for from the Blacks, when there is a 
f^ government established to keep them in awe. 
" The whale fishery besides persuades us that it 
** would be profitable to defray part of your charge. 
** The fruitfulness of the soil, together with the tem- 
'* per of the air, 'assures us that the Blacks, with 
•' the time, will come in, for their ease, and of ne- 
^^ cessity. Time will, no doubt, make them your 
** servants, and by serving you they will become 
** hereafter (we hope) the servants of God." 

No further notice seems to have been taken by 
the British government of this possession, at that 
time ; nor does it appear that anv kind of interfere 
ence or contravention was maae by it when the 
Dutch East-India Company sent out V an Riebeck, 
in order to form a settlement there, in the year 1650. 
Till this period the English, the Portuguese and 
the Dutch had indiscriminately refreshed their crews 
at the Cape. The Pbrtugueze, who were the first 
discoverers of the Southern extremity of the conti- 
nent of Africa, at least in modem times, established 
no settlement nearer to it than the Banks of Rio 
Infante, now the Great Fish River, and boundary 
of the Colony to the Eastward, which is nearly six 
hundred miles from the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
this they soon abandoned for want of shelter for their 
shipping, which they afterwards found, farther to 
the Eastward, in the bay of De la Goa, still in their 
possession. At length, however, from the very fa- 
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vourable represaitations of Van Riebeck, then a 
surgeon of one of the Dutch ships, the East-India 
Company came to a resolution to colonize the Cape; 
and since the first establishment to the present war, 
a period of near 180 years, it continued in their 
hands. The progress of the population and the ex- 
tent of territory have been tolerably rapid. The 
former, like some of the provinces of North Ame- 
rica, has nearly doubled itself in every twenty years. 
It was first settled in 1650 by a hundred male per- 
sons, to whom were shortly afterwards sent out, 
from the houses .of industry in Holland, about an 
equal number of females ; and the present popula- 
tion exceeds twenty thousand whites: many of these, 
however, have since been imported from Europe. 

The difficulties that for a time impeded the ex- 
tension of the settlement, were principally occasion- 
ed by the number of wild beasts of various kinds 
that swarmed in every part of the country. In the 
iprivate journal of the founder of the colony it is no- 
ticed, that lions and leopards, wolves and hyasnas, 
committed nightly depredations, for some time after 
the first establishment, under the walls of the fort. 
The opposition of the native Hottentots seems to 
have given them little interruption. They soon 
discovered the predominant passion of this weak 
and peaceable people for spirituous liquors, and that 
a bottle of brandy was a passport through every 
horde. With this and tobacco, iron, and a few 
paltry trinkets, they purchased a part of the country 
and of their stock of cattle, and then took the rest 
by force. A (iask of brandy was the price of a whole 
district ; and nine inches ^in length of an iron hoop 
the purchase of a fat ox. Deprived, by their passion 
for mtoxicating liquors and baubles, of the only 
means of existence, the numbers of the natives be- 
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^an rapidly to decline; and the encroachments of 
the settlers were in proportion to the diminution of 
the obstacles. Finding it unnecessary to limit the 
extent of their possessions, the policy of the Gov- 
ernment kept pace with the propensity of its sub- 
jects to spread themselves wide over the country. 
It foresaw that a spirit of industry, if encouraged 
in a mild and temperate climate, and on a fertile 
soil, might one day produce a society impatient of 
the shackles imposed on it by the parent state. It 
knew, that to supply to its subjects the wants of life 
without the toil of labour or the anxiety of care ; to 
keep them in ignorance, and to prevent a ready in- 
tercourse with each other, were the most likely 
means to counteract such a spirit. It granted lands^ 
therefore, on yearly leases, at the small fixed rent 
of twenty-four rixdoUars (not five pounds sterling) 
in any part of the country. A law was also passed^ 
that the nearest distance from house to house was to 
be three miles, so that each farm consisted of more 
than five thousand acres of land, and consequently 
was rented at the rate of something less than a 
farthing an acre. From a scarcity of water, it fre- 
quently happened that many farms were at twice 
that distance from each other. No land was grant- 
ed in property except in the vicinity of the Cape. 
As the Dutch advanced, the natives retired ; and 
those that remained with their herds among the new 
settlers, were soon reduced to the necessity of be- 
coming their servants. 

No permanent limits to the colony were ever fixed 
under the Dutch government. The pastoral life 
that the peasantry of the remote districts at all times 
adopted, required a great extent of country to feed 
their numerous herds ; and the imbecility and easy 
temper of the adjacent tribes of natives favoured 
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their avaricious views; and the government was 
either unwilling, or thought itself unable, to restrain 
them. Having no kind of chart nor survey, except 
of such districts as were conti^ous to the Cape, it 
possessed a very limited and imperfect knowledge 
of the geography of the remoter parts, collected 
chiefly from the reports of the peasantry, fallacious 
often, through ignorance or design, or of those who 
had made excursions for their profit or pleasure, or 
from expeditions sent out by order and at the ex- 
pense of government ; and the object of these, it 
would appear, was with the view rather of carrying 
on a lucrative trade with the bordering tribes or 
natives, than to supply useful information respect- 
ing the colony. Attended with the parade of a 
military guard, surgeons, land-surveyors, burghers 
with waggons, oxen, horses, and Hottentots with- 
out number, not one of them has furnished a single 
sketch even towards assisting the knowledge of the 
geography of the country. The only persons who 
appear to have travelled with no other view than 
that of acquiring useful information, were the gov- 
ernor Van Plettenberg and the late colonel Gordon. 
These two gentlemen fixed, upon the spot, the 
boundaries ot the colony, as they now stand, to the 
eastward. To complete the line of demarcation, 
through the heart of the country to the western 
shore, was one of the objects of the several joumies 
that supplied the materials of the following pages. 
The chart that accompanies them, was undertaken 
and executed by the order of the Earl of Macartney, 
in the years 1797 and 1798, when these joumies 
were made. It was constructed entirely from ac- 
tual observations of latitude and of bearings, esti- 
mation of distances, and frequent angular intersec- 
tions of remarkable points and objects. 
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the cultivated plant of India is now on trial. Dif- 
ferent species of the cactus, the plant on which the 
cochineal insect feeds, grow just as well here as on 
the opposite continent. The tea-plant has long been 
in the country, but totally neglected. It is a hardy 
shrub, which when once planted is not easily eradi- 
cated; and the soil, the climate, and general face 
of the country, bear a strong analogy to those pro- 
vinces of China to which it is indigenous. Three 
years ago a small coffee plant was brought from the 
island of Bourbon, and is now in full berry, and 
promises to succeed remarkably well ; the sugar cane 
equally so. Flax will give two crops in the year ; 
and hemp, called by the Hottentots Dacha, is pro- 
duced in great quantities ; not, however, for the 
Eurpose of being manufactured into cordage or cloth, 
ut merely for the sake of the leaflets, flowers, and 
young seeds, which are used by the slaves and Hot- 
tentots as a succedaneum for tobacco. The dwarf 
mulberry ^rows here as well as in China ; but the 
common silk worm is hot in the colony. Several 
species of wild moths, however, spin their coccoons 
among the shrubby plants of Africa. Among these 
there is one species, nearly as large as the Atlas, 
and answers to the description of the Paphia of Fa- 
bricius, which feeds upon the Protea argenlea, the 
witteboom or silver tree of the Dutch, and might 
probably be turned to some account by cultivation. 
Dr. Roxburgh is of opinion, that it is precisely the 
same insect which spins the strong silk known in 
India by the name or Tussach. The palma christi, 
from the seed of which is expressed the castor oil, 
and the aloe, whose juice produces the well-known 
drug of that name, are natives of the country, and 
are met with almost every where in great plenty ; 
as is also the cape olive, so like in habit and ap- 
pearance to the cultivated plant of Europe, that 
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there can be little doubt as to the success of the 
latter ; it is the more astonishing that this tree has 
not been introduced^ since no vegetable oil, fit for 
culinary uses, has yet been discovered in the colony. 
For this purpose the sesamum would prove an use- 
ful grain. In most of the sandy flats are found in 
great abundance two varieties of the Myrica ceri- 
jcra^ or wax plant, from the berries of which is 
procurable, by simple boiling, a firm pure wax; and 
the honey bee is every where wild on the heathy 
sides of the hills; but the culture of the plant and 
of the insect have hitherto been equally neglected. 

Timber of all kinds for building is an exceeding 
scarce and expensive article at the Cape, yet little 
pains have vet been taken to rear it near the town. 
Avenues or oak trees, plantations of the white pop- 
lar, and of the stone pine, are to be seen near most 
. of the country houses not very distant from the Cape, 
and have been found to thrive most rapidly ; but 
the timber they produce is generally shaken and 
unsound. The oak that has been introduced into 
the colony appears to be that variety of the Suercus 
Jiobur known in England by the name of Durmast 
oak, much of which grows in the New Forest, and 
is but of little estimation among ship builders. It 
is distinguished by the acorns growing in clusters, 
and each having a long foot stalk. The larcb^ 
whose growth in Europe is rapid, and yet the tim- 
ber as good or better than any of the pine tribe, 
would be an acquisition and an ornament to the pre- 
sent naked hills of the Cape ; and the beech would 
no doubt thrive in those places where the poplar 
does so well. 

Of native plants, that which is the most cultivated^ 
in the vicinity of the town, is the silver tree above 
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mentioned. Whole woods of it stretch along the 
feet of the eastern side of the Table Mountain, 
planted solely for fuel. The Conocarpa, another 
species of Protea, the Kreupel boom of the Dutch, 
is also planted alon^ the sides of the hills : its bark 
is employed in tannmg leather, and the branches for 
fire-wood. The grandifioray speciosa and melliferaj 
different species of the same genus, grow every 
where in wild luxuriance, and are collected for fuel, 
as are also the larger kinds of Ericas or heaths, 
phjftticasy BruniaSy pofygalas, the Olea Capensis, 
Euclea raccmosay Sophora, and many Other arbore- 
ous plants, that grow in great abundance both on 
the hills of the peninsula, and on the sandy isthmus 
that connects it with the continent. The article of 
fuel is so scarce, that a small cart load of these 
plants sells in the town from five to seven dollars, 
or twenty to eight-and-twenty shillings. In most 
£unilies a slave is kept expressly for coUectine fire- 
wood. He ^oes out in the morning, ascends the 
steep mountams of the peninsula, wnere waggons 
cannot approach, and returns at night with two 
small bundles of faggots, the produce of six or eight 
hours hard labour, swinging at the two ends of a 
bamboo carried across the shoulder. Some femilies 
have two and even three slaves, whose sole employ- 
ment consists in climbino^ the mountains in search 
of fuel. The expense of a few faggots, whether 
thus collected or purchased by the load, for prepar- 
ing victuals only, as the kitchen alone has any fire 
place, amounts, in a moderate family, to forty or 
fifty pounds a-year. 

The addition to the inhabitants of five thousand 
troops, and a large fleet stationed at the Cape, has 
increased the demand for fuel to such a degree, that 
serious apprehensions have been entertained of some 
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deficiency shortly happening in the supply of this 
necessary article. Under this idea the attention of 
the English has been, for spme time past, directed 
towards finding out a substitute for wood. The 
appearance of all thie piountains in Southern Africa, 
being particularly ^vourable to the supposition that 
fossil coal might be found in the bowels of most of 
those inferior hills connected with, and interposed 
between, them and the sea, His Excellency the 
Earl of Macartney, well knowing how valuable an 
acquisition such a discovery would prove to the 
colony, directed a search to be made. Boring rods 
were prepared, and men from the regiments, who 
had laboured in the collieries of England, were se- 
lected to make the experiment. Wynberg,^ tongue 
of land projecting from the Table Mountain, was 
the spot fixed on, and the rods were put down there 
through hard clay, pipe-clay, iron-stone and sand- 
stone, in successive strata, to the depth of twenty- 
three feet. The operation of boring was then dis- 
continued by the discovery of actual coal coming 
out, as miners express it, to day, along the banks 
of a deep rivulet flowing out or the Tygerberg, a 
hill that terminates the isthmus to the eastward. 
The stratum of coaly matter appeared to lie nearly 
horizontal. Immediately above it was pipe-clay 
and white sand-stone ; and it rested on a bed of in- 
durated clay. It ran from ten inches to two feet in 
thickness ; differed in its nature in different parts : 
in some places were dug out large ligneous blocks, 
in which the traces of the bark, knots and grain 
were distinctly visible ; and in the very middle of 
these were imbedded pieces of iron pyrites, running 
through them in crooked veins, or lying in irregular 
lumps. Other parts of the stratum consisted of 
laminated coal of the nature of turf, such as by 
naturalists would be called Lithanthrax^ and pieces 
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occurred that seemed to differ in nothing from that 
species known in England by the name of Bovey 
coal. The ligneous part burned with a clear flame^ 
without much smelly and left a residuum of light 
white ashes like those of dried wood. The more 
compact earthy and stoney parts burned less clear;^ 
gave out a sulphureous smell, and left behind a slaty 
caulk, that soon contracted on the surface a deep 
brown ochraceous crust. The borer being put 
down in several places m hopes of meeting with the 
main bed of coal, the general result was as fol« 
lows: 

In the bed of the rivulet : 

Coal - - . • - 2 

Blue soapy rock - - - - 5 

White soapy rock - - - 22 

Grey sand-stone with clay - - - 21 

Sand-stone of chocolate brown - - 14 

Bluish soapy clay - - - - 31 

Striated sand, red and white, containing clay 33 

128 

Here the operation was discontinued for the pre* 
sent. 

Most of the European, and several of the tropical^ 
fruits have already been introduced into the colony, 
and cultivated with success. In every month of 
,the year the table may be supplied with at least ten 
different sorts of fruit, green and dry. Oranges of 
two kinds, the common China and the small Man- 
darin, figs, grapes and guavas, are all very ^ood j 
peaches and apricots not bad. These, when ra sea- 
son^ are sold at the rate of one shilling for 100. Ap* 
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pleSy pears, pomegranates, quinces, and medlars^ 
thrive well and bear plentifully, but are not very 
good. Few indeed are at the pains of grafting even 
the trees, but suffer them to grow up from the seed. 
Plums' and cherries that are produced in the colo- 
ny, are of an indifferent quality. Gooseberries and 
currants are said to have been tried, but without 
success. The nectarine has not yet been introduced. 
Raspberries are tolerably good, but scarce: and 
strawberries are brought to market every month of 
the year. There are no filberts nor common hazel 
nuts, but almonds, walnuts and chesnuts, all of 
good quality, are plentiful, as are also mulberries 
of a large size and excellent flavour. 

The market is likewise tolerably well supplied 
with most of the European vegetables for the table, 
from the farms that lie scattered along the eastern 
side of the peninsula, in number about forty or 
fifty. On some of these farms are vineyards also of 
considerable extent, producing, besides the supply 
of the market with green and ripe grapes and pre- 
pared raisins, about seven hundred leaguers or pipes 
of wine a-year, each containing 154 gallons. Of 
these from fifty to a hundred consist ora sweet lus- 
cious wine, well known in England by the name of 
Constantia, the produce of two farms lying close 
under the mountains, about mid-way between the 
two bays. The grape is the Muscatel, and the rich 
quality of the wine is in part owing to the situation 
and soil, and partly to the care taken in the manu- 
facture. No miit but such as is full ripe, no stalks 
are suffered to ^o under the press ; precautions sel- 
dom taken by the other farmers of the Cape. 

The vineyards, gardens and fhiiteries are divided 
into small squares, and inclosed by cut hedges of 
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oaks, Guince trees, or ni]rrtles, to break off the south'^ 
east winds of summer, which, from their strength 
and dryness, are found to be deleterious to vegeta- 
tion ; but the grain is raised on open grounds. The 
produce of this article on the peninsula is confined 
chiefly to barley, which, in this country, is preferred 
to oats for feeding horses. None of the common 
flat-eared barley has yet been introduced, but that 
hexangular kind only is known, which in some 
parts of, England is called &?er, and in others big. 
Com is generally cultivated beyond the isthmus and 
along the western coast, within the great north and 
south chain of mountains. The remote districts be* 
yond these furnish a supply of horses, sheep, and 
homed cattle* 
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The natural productions of the Cape Peninsula, 
in the vegetable kingdom, are perhaps more numer- 
ous, varied, and elegant, than on any other 
of equal extent in the whole world. Of these^ 
the indefatigable labours of Mr. Masson, his Majes* 
ty's botanic garden at Kew exhibits a choice collec- 
tion ; but many are still wtoting to complete it. 
Few countries can boast of so great a variety of the 
bulbous rooted plants as Southern Africa. In the 
month of September,' at the close of the rainy sea- 
son, the plains at the feet of the Table Mountain 
and on the west shore of Table Bay, called now 
the Green Point, exhibit a beautiful appearance. 
As in England the humble daisy, in the spring of 
the year, decorates the green sod, so at the Cape, 
in the same season, the whole surface is enliven- 
ed with the large Othonna, so like the daisy as 
to be distinguished only by a Botanist, springing 
Up in myriads out of a verdant carpet, not however 
of grass, but composed generally of the low creep- 
ing Trifolium melilotos. The Oxalis cernua^ 
and others of the same genu:»> varying through 
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every tint of colour from brilliant red, purple, vio- 
let, yellow, down to snowy whiteness, and theHy- 
poxis stellata, or star flower, with its regular radi- 
ated corolla, some of golden yellow, some of a clear 
unsullied white, and others, containing in each 
flower white, violet, and deep green, are equally 
numerous, and infinitely more beautiful. Whilst 
these are involving the petals of their showy flow- 
rets at the setting of the sun, the modest Ixia Cin- 
namomeay of which are two varieties, one called 
here the Cinnamon, and the other the evening, 
flower, that has remained closed up in its brown 
calyx and invisible during the day, now expands 
its small white blossoms, and scents the air, through- 
out the night, with its fragrant odours. The tribe 
of Ixias are numerous and extremely elegant ; but 
none more Singular than that species which bears ^ 
long upright spike of pale green flowers. The Iris, 
the Moraa, Antholiza, and Gladiolus, each furnish 
a great variety of species not less elegant nor grace- 
ful than the Ixia. The Gladiolus, which is here 
called Africaner^ is uncommonly beautiful with its 
tall waving spike of striped flowers, and has also a 
fragrant smell.* That species of a deep crimson is 
still more elegant. Of those genera which botanists 
have distinguished by the name of the liliaceous 
class, many are exceedingly grand and ^beautiful, 
particularly the Amaryllis, of which there are several 
species. The sides of the hills are finely scented 
with the family of Geraniums ; the different species 
of which, exhibiting such variety of foliage, once 
started an idea that this tribe of plants alone might 
imitate in their leaves every genus of the vegetable 
World. 

* A small jellow IrU famishes a root for the table, in size and taste not 
milike a chesnut. These small roots are called VyntjU by the colonists, 
and that of the J/xmegeum dittacbion, which is also eaten, toafrr uymjU, 
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The frutescent, or shrabby plants, that grow in 
wild luxuriance, some on the hills, others in the 
deep chasms of the mountains, and others on the 
sandy isthmus, furnish an endless variety for the la- 
bours of the botanist. Of the numbers of this class 
of naturalists, who have visited the Cape, none have 
returned to Europe without having added to his col- 
lection plants that were not described nor known* 
The eye of a stranger is immediately caught by the 
extensive plantations of the Protea Argentea^ whose 
silver coloured leaves, of the soft texture of sattin, 
gives it a distinguished appearance amone the deep 
foliage of the oak, and still deeper hue of the stone 
pine. It is singular enough that though the nu- 
merous species of Protea be indiscriminatelv pro- 
duced on almost every hill of the colony, tne sil- 
ver tree should be confined to the feet of the Table 
Mountain alone, a circumstance that led to the sup- 
position of its not being indigenous to the Cape : it 
has never yet, however, been discovered in any other 
part of the world. The tribe of heaths are uncom- 
monly elegant and beautiful : they are met with 
equally numerous and flourishing on the stoney hills 
and sandy plains ; yet, unless raised from seed, are 
with difHculty transplanted into gardens. Little in- 
ferior to the heaths are the several species of the 
genera to which botanists have given the names 
of PofygalCy Brunia, Diosma, Borbonia, Cliffortia^ 
and Asparagus ; to which might be added a vast va- 
riety of others, to be enumerated only in a work pro- 
fessedly written on the subject. 

The peninsula of the Cape affords but a narrow V 
field for the inquiries of the Zoologist. The wood- 
ed kloofs or clefts in the mountains still give shelter 
to the few remaining troops of wolves and hyenas 
that not many years ago were very troublesome to 

E 
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the town. The latter, indeed, generally shuns the 
habitations of men ; but the former, even yet, some'- 
times extends his nightly prowl to the very skirts of 
the town, enticed by the dead cattle and offals from 
slaughter-houses, that are shamefully suffered to 
be left or thrown even at the sides of the public 
roads. In the caverns of the Table Mountain, and 
indeed in almost every -mountain of the colony, is 
( found in considerable number a small dusky-colour- 
ed animal about the size of a rabbit, with short ears> 
and no tail, called here the Das, and described jn 
the Systema Naturae of Linnaeus under the name of 
Hyrax CapensiSj and by Pennant under that of 
Cape Cavy. The flesh is used for the table, but is 
black, dry, and of an indifferent flavour. One spe- 
cies of Antelope, called here the Griesbok or griz- 
zled deer, frequents the thickets of the hills, and 
does no small injury at nights to the infant shoots 
of the vine ; and another species of the name of 
Duike r or Diver, from the manner of its plunging 
Bnd coni^ealing itself among the bushes, is not un- 
commonly met with on the sandy isthmus. Neither 
of these animals appear as yet to have been describ- 
ed in any systematic work, though very common in 
every part of the colony, and often mentioned by 
travellers. The colour of the Duiker is wholly of a 
dusky brown ; is about three feet in length and two 
and a half in height : the male has horns straight^ 
black, nearly parallel, but diverging a little towards 
the points, four inches long, and annulated close to 
the base. The female has no horns ; length of the 
ears seven inches j of the tail, five inches. The 
sinus lackrymaliSy or subocular indent, which most 
of the antelopes have, is in 'this species so conspicu- 
ous, that the Dutch say it carries the gall-bladder 
under the eye. The Greisbok is of a grizzled ot 
greybh colour, the ground bright brown» interspers- 
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cd with silver hairs ; length two feet nine inches ; 
height one foot nine inches; ears five inches, black, 
and naked ; tail two inches ; thestnus lachrymalis very 
distinct. The male hashorns four inches long, straight, 
smooth, tapering to a point, black : the female has no 
horns. The Steenbok, once the most numerous of 
the antelope tribe that inhabited the peninsula, is 
now nearly extirpated from this part of Africa, 
though equally abundant with the other two beyond 
the isthmus. This animal is the Antelope Grimmea j. 
of Pallas, and the Guinea antelope of Pennant. . r 
The horses of the Cape are not indigenous, but 
were first introduced from Java, and since that, at 
various times, from different parts of the world. The 
grizzled and the black Spaniard, first brought hither, 
about twenty years ago, from South America, where 
the breed now runs wild over that extensive coun- 
try, are the horses that are most esteemed for 
their beauty, tiieir gentleness, and service. Though 
small, and often very ill-fed, they are capable of sus- 
taining a great degree of hard labour. Heavy wag- 
gons, however, are chiefly drawn by oxen. These 
are all indigenous, except the breed from a few 
European cattle that have lately been introduced. 
The Cape ox is distinguished by its long legs, high 
shoulders, and large horns. 

The larger kinds o f birds, that hover round the 
summit of the Table MounlSin,are vultures, eagles, 
kites, and crows, that assist the wolves in cleansing 
the country near the town of a nuisance that is ta- 
citly permitted by the police. Ducks, teals, and 
snipes are met with in the winter season about the 
pools and periodical lakes on the isthmus. Turtle 
doves, a thrush called the Sprew, and the Fiscal 
bird, the Lanins Collaris, frequent the gardens near 
the town. 
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The market is constantly supplied with a variety 
of sea-fish that are caught in the bay, and every 
where along the coast. The Roman j a deep rose- 
coloured perch, is considered as the best fish in the 
colony, but is never caught except in False-bay, and 
on the coast to the eastward of it.* Next to the 
Roman are the red and the white Steaibraisems^ or 
Stone-breams, two species, or perhaps varieties on- 
ly, of perches. They are taken from one to thirty 
pounds in weight. Of the same genus there are se- 
veral other species, and all of them tolerably good. 
One of these called the Cabeljau, with the root of 
the pectoral fins black, tail undivided, and one 
back fin, grows to the weight of forty pounds: an- 
other, called the Hottentot's fish, from its dirty 
brown colour, with one back fin, and tail bi- 
fid, commonly runs about four pounds: another 
perch, called the Silver-fish, has one back fin^ 
.and tail bifid ; ground of a rose-coloured tinge, with 
five longitudinal silver bands on each side, describ- 
ed probably as the perca striata : and a fourth spe- 
cies, called the StompieaSy with one back fin and tail 
bifid, is distinguished by six transverse bands of 
black and white spots down each side. The Har- 
der, a species of Clupea, not unlike the common 
herring, is considered as a good fish ; and the Klip 
or rock-fish, the Blennius vivipaniSy makes no bad 
fry.f The Elst, the Scomber trachurvs, schad or 
horse mackrell, has a good flavour, but is reckoned 
to be unwholesome food, and on that account sel- 
dom eaten. The Scomber Scomber, common mack- 
rell, sometimes makes its appearance after bad 

* It has one back fin with twelve spines, and divided tail; a silver band 
along each side of the back fin, taming down to the belly, and a blue arch- 
ed line over the upper mandible connecting the two eyes. 

t Another Blennius, called the King Rock-fish, is sometimes caught 
with the former, to which, from its shajie and resemblance to the MuruTis 
of the ancients, naturalists have given the specific name of Murjtnoidet. 
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weather in large shoals in the bay. The Springer 
is esteemed for the thick fat coating that lines the 
cavity of the abdomen. The Speeringy a species of 
Antk^rina, is a small transparent fish with a broad 
band^ resembling a plate of silver, on each side. 
The KnorhacTiy a species of Trigla, or Gumard» 
with two strong spines on the tore part of each 
eye, and two on the cover of the gills, is not a bad 
fish ; nor is the common Sole inferior here to that 
in Europe. Dolphins are sometimes caught in the 
bay after a gale of wind. That singular species of 
Ray fish, the electrical torpedo, is well known to 
the fishermen by the frequent strokes they receive 
from treading on the small young ones that 
are often thrown upon the beach in the win- 
ter season. Another species is used for the ta- 
ble and eaten by the English under the name of 
Skate, There is also in some of the rivers of the 
country an electrical -yf/ttn/^, but it is not eaten ; and 
the BagrCy a second species of Silurus, commonly 
caught in the bay, is considered as poisonous.* A 
species of bray-nsh and different sorts of crabs are 
plentiful and tolerably good. Muscles of various 
kinds, and oysters, abound on the sea-coast ; the 
former of a high, strong flavour, but the latter fully 
as good as those of Europe ; they are, however, 
not to be procured in quantities near the Cape. A 
species of Asterias or star-fish, and the paper Nau- 
filusy are sometimes sent from hence to Europe to 
be placed in the cabinets of the curious ; as is also 
that singular little animal called by naturalists the 
Syngnatlius Hippocampus ^^nA sometimes sea-horse. 

Few shells or marine productions are met with on 
thu? part ot the coast of Africa that would be consi- 

• The Scorpixna Cuperuig, called htre yacob Evertsor, it a firm, dry fish, 
butaot very commonly useil. 
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dered as rare by the naturalist. Small corallines^ 
madrepores, sponges, and other productions of ma- 
. rine animals, are frequently thrown up on the shores 
of the bays, but such only as are commonly known. 
The shells that mostly abound are of the univalve 
tribe. The patella genus is the most plentiful ; and 
that large, beautiful, pearly shell, the -ftTff/w/iV^i- 
rf^, is very common. Cypraa^ Volutes, and Cofies 
are also abundant. All these are collected on the 
coast near the Cape, and burnt into lime, there be- 
ing no limestone on the whole peninsula, and none 
worth the labour of getting, and the expenditure 
of fuel necessary for burning it, in any part of the 
colony. • 

/^ During the winter season jgjhjdes are very plentiful 
in all the bays of Southern Africa, and give to the 
fishermen a much easier opportunity of taking them 
than in the open sea. They are smaller and less 
valuable than those of the same kind in the northern 
seas, but sufficiently so to have engaged the atten- 
tion of a Company lately established here for carry- 
ing on a fisheiy in Table Bay. They run in general 
from fifty to sixty feet in length, and produce from 
six to ten tons or oil each. The bone of such smaU 
fish is not very valuable. It is remarked that aH 
those which have yet been caught were females; 
and it is supposed that they resort to the bays as 
places of shelter to deposit their young. ^Segh were 
once plentiful on the rocky islands of Talse bay, as 
is still that curious animal the penguin, forming the 
link of connection between the feathered and the 
finny tribe. 

,J[agectf of almost every description abound in the 
sunimer months, and particularly a species of locust 
which infests the gardens, devouring, if not kept 
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under, every green thing that comes in its way. 
Musquitoes are less troublesome here than in most 
warm climates, nor does their bite cause much in- 
flammation ; but a small sand fly, so minute as scarce- 
ly to be visible, is a great torment to those who 
may have occasion to cross among the shrubbery 
of the sandy isthmus. Lizards of various kinds, 
among which is the cameleon, are very abundant ; 
and small land*turtles are every where crawling 
about in the high roads and on the naked plains. 
Scorpions, scolopendras, and large black spiders, 
are among the noxious insects of the Cape ; and al- 
most all the snakes of the country are venomous. 

The first appearance of so stupendous a mass of 
naked rock as the Table Mountain, cannot ^1 to 
arrest, for a time, the attention of the most indiffer- 
ent observer of nature from all inferior objects, and 
must particularly interest that of the mineralogist* 
Asa description of this mountain will, with few varia- 
tions, answer to that of almost all the great ranges, 
in Southern Africa, it may not perhaps be thought 
too tedious to enter into a detail of its form, di- 
mensions, and constituent parts. 

The name of Table Land is given by seamen to 
every hill or mountain whose summit presents to 
the eye of the observer a line parallel to the horizon. 
The north front of the Table Mountain, directly 
facing the town, is a horizontal line, or very nearly 
so, of about two miles in length. The bold face, 
that rises almost at right angles to meet this line, is 
supported, as it were, by a number of projecting 
buttresses that rise out of the plain, and fall in with 
the front a little higher than midway from the base. 
These, and the division of the front, by two great 
chasms, into three parts, a curtain flanked by two 
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bastions, the first retiring and the others projecting^ 
give to it the appearance of the ruined walls of 
some gigantic fortress. These walls rise above the 
level of Table Bay to the height of 3582 feet, as de- 
termined by Captain Bridges of the royal engineers, 
from a measured base and angles taken with a good 
theodolite. The east side, which runs off at right an- 

fles to the front, is still bolder, and has one point 
igher by several feet. The west side, along the 
sea-shore, is rent into deep chasms, and worn away 
into a number of pointed masses. In advancing to 
the southward about four miles, the mountain de- 
scends in steps or terraces, the lowest of which 
communicates by gorges with the chain that ex- 
tends the whole length of the peninsula. The two 
wings of the front, one the Devil's Mountain, 
and the other the Lion's Head, make in feet, with 
the Table, but one mountain. The depredations 
of time and the force of torrents having carried away 
the looser and less compact parts, have disunited 
their summits, but they are still joined at a very 
considerable elevation above the common base. 
The height of the first is 3315, and of the latter 
2160 feet. The Devil's Mountain is broken into 
irregular points ; but the upper part of the Lion's 
Head is a solid mass of stone, rounded and feshion- 
ed like a work of art, and resembling very much, 
from some points of view, the dome of St. Paul's 
placed upon a high cone-shaped hill. 

These three mountains are composed of a multi- 
tude of rocky strata piled on each other in large ta- 
bular masses. Their exact horizontal position de- 
note the origin of the mass to be neptunian and not 
volcanic ; and that since its first formation no con- 
vulsion of the earth has happened in this part of 
Africa sufficient to have disturbed the nice arrange- 
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ment of its parts. The strata of these postdeluvian 
ruins, not beins placed in the order of their specific 
gravity, might lead to the conclusion that they were 
deposited in successive periods of time, were it not 
for the circumstance of their lying close upon each 
other without any intermediate veins of earthy or 
other extraneous materials. The stratification or the 
Cape peninsula, and indeed of the whole colony, is 
arranged in the following order : 

The shores of Table Bay, and the substratum of 
the plain on which the town is built, compose a 
bed of a blue compact schistus, generally placed in 
parallel ridges in the direction of north-west and 
south-east, but frequently interrupted by large masses 
of a hard flinty rock of the same colour, belonging 
to that class of aggregated stones, proposed by Mr. 
Kirwan to be called granitelles. Fine b)ue flags, 
with whitish streaks, are procured from Robfa^n 
Island, in the mouth of Table Bay, which are used 
for steps, and for paving the terraces in front of 
most of the houses. 

Upon the schistus lies a body of strong clay, co- 
loured with iron, from a pal? yellow to deep red, 
and abounding with brown foliated mica. Em- 
bedded in the clay are immense blocks of granite, 
so loosely cemented together that the constituent 
parts are easily separable by the hand. The mica, 
the sand, and indeed the whole bed of clay, seem 
to have been formed from the decomposition of the 
granite. Between the Lion's Head and the sea are 
vast masses of these aggregated stones entirely ex- 
posed. Most of them are rent and falling asunder 
from their own weight : others are completely hol- 
lowed out, so as to be nothing more than a crust 
or shell; and they have almost invariably a small 

F 
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aperture on that side of the stone which faces the 
bottom of the hill or the sea-shore. Such excavated 
blocks of coarse granite are very common on the 
hills of Africa, and are frequently inhabited by run- 
aviray slaves. 

Resting on the granite and clay is the first hori- 
zontal stratum of the Table Mountain, commenc- 
ing at about five hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. It is siliceous sand stone of a dirty yellow co- 
lour. Above this is a deep brown sand-stone, con- 
taining calciform ores of iron, and veins of hematite 
running through the solid rock. Upon this rests a 
mass,of about a thousand feet in height,of a whitish- 
grey shining granular quartz, mouldering away in 
many places by exposure to the weather, and in 
others passing into sand-stone. The summit of the 
mountain has entirely undergone the transition into 
sand-stone ; and the skeletons of the rocks, that 
have hitherto resisted the ravages of time, are sur- 
rounded bv myriads of oval-shaped and rounded 
pebbles ot semitransparent quartz that were once 
embedded in them. Those pebbles having acquired 
their rounded form bv friction, when the matrix, in 
which they are still round buried, had not assumed 
the form and consistence of stone ; and the situation 
of this stratified matrix on blocks of primaeval gra- 
nite, clearly point out a grand revolution to have 
taken place on the surface of the globe we inhabit. 
No organized remains, however, of the Old World, 
such as shells bilricd in the rock, petrefactions of 
fishes, or impressions of plants, appear on the sides 
of the Table Mountain, as has been asserted. 

To those whom mere curiosity, or the more laud- 
able desire of acquiring information, may tempt to 
make a visit to the summit of the Table Mountain^ 
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the best and readiest access will be found directly 
up the face next to the town. The ascent lies 
through a deep chasm that divides the curtain from 
the left bastion.. The length of this ravine is about 
three-fourths of a mile ; the perpendicular cheeks 
at the foot more than a thousand feet high, and the 
angle of ascent about forty-five degrees. The en- 
trance into this deep chasm is grand and awful. 
The two sideSydistant at the lower part about eighty 
yards from each other, converge within a few feet 
at the portal, which opens upon the summit, form- 
ing two lines of natural perspective. On passing 
thi^ portal, a plain of very considerable extent 
spreads out, exhibitrng a dreary waste and an in- 
sipid tameness, after quitting the bold and romantic 
scenery of the chasm. And the adventurer may 
perhaps feel strongly disposed to ask himself, if such 
be all the gratification he is to receive for having 
undergone so great a fatigue in the ascent. The 
mind, however, will soon be relieved at the recol- 
lection of the great command given by the elevation 5 
and the eye, leaving the immediate scenery, will 
wander with delight round the whole circumference 
of the horizon. On approaching the verge of the 
mountain — 

" How fearful 

" And dfzzy 'tis to cast one's eyes so low ! 
***** 

•* The fishermen that walk upon the beach 

" Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark. 

•' Diminished to her cock. * * * 

* * * " The mnrmuring surge, 

*• That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles cmafes, 
" Cannot be heard so high." 

All the objects on the plain below are, in fact, 
dwindled away to the eye of the spectator into lit- 
tleness and insignificance. The flat-roofed houses. 
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of Cape Town, disposed into formal clumps, appear 
like those paper fabrics which children are accus- 
tomed to make with cards. The shrubbery on the 
sandy isthmus looks like dots, and the farms and 
their inclosures as so many lines, and the more fin- 
ished parts of a plan drawn on paper. 

On the swampy parts of the flat summit, between 
the masses of rock, are growing several sorts of 
handsome shrubs. The Cerkta mucronata, a tall, 
elerant, frutescent plant, is peculiar to this situation ; 
as IS also that species of heath called the Physodes, 
which, with its clusters of white flowers glazed with 
a glutinous coating, exhibits in the sunshine a very 
beautiful appearance. Many other heaths, common 
also on the plains, seemed to thrive equally well on 
this elevatea situation as in a milder temperature. 
The air on the summit, in the clear weather of 
wibter> and in the shade, is generally about fifteen 
degrees of Fahrenheit's scale lower than in Cape 
Town. In the summer season the difiference is 
much greater, when that well-known appearance of 
the fleecy cloud, not inaptly called the Table Clotky 
envelopes the summit ot the mountain. 

A single glance at the topography of the Cape 
and the adjacent country, will be sufficient to ex- 
plain the cause of this phenomenon, which has so 
much the appearance of singularity. The moun- 
tainous peninsula is connected with a still more 
mountainous continent, on which the great ranges 
run parallel to, and at no great distance from, the 
sea-coast. In the heat of the summer season, when 
the south-east monsoon blows strong at sea, the 
water taken up by evaporation is borne in the air to 
the continental mountains, where, being condensed, 
it rests on their summits in the form of a thick cloud. 
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This cloud, and a low dense bank of fog on the sea, 
are the precursors of a similar, but lighter, fleece on 
the Table Mountain, and of a strong gale of wind 
in Cape Town from the south-east. These effects 
may be thus accounted for : The condensed air on 
the summit of the mountains of the continent rushes, 
by its superior gravity, towards the more rarefied 
atmosphere over the isthmus, and the vapour it con- 
tains is there taken up and held invisible, or in 
transparent solution. From hence it is carried by 
the south-east wind towards the Table and its neigh- 
bouring mountains, where, by condensation from 
decreased temperature and concussion, the air is no 
longer capable of holding the vapour with which it 
was loaded, but is obliged to let it go. The at- 
mosphere on the summit of the mountain becomes 
turbid, the cloud is shortly formed, and, hurried 
by the wind over the verge of the precipice in large 
fleecy volumes, rolls down the steep sides towards 
the plain, threatening momentarily to deluge the 
town. No sooner, however, does it arrive, in its 
descent, at the point of temperature equal to that 
of the atmosphere in which it has floated over the 
isthmus, than it is once more taken up and "vanishes 
" into air — to thin air.'* Every other part of the 
hemisphere shows a clear blue sky, undisturbed by 
a single vapour. 

Though it has been usual to cpnsider the year at 
the Cape as consisting of two periods, called the 
good and the bad monsoon, yet, as these are neither 
regular in their returns, nor certain in their con- 
tinuance, the division into four seasons, as in Eu- 
rope, should appear to be much more proper. The 
spring, reckoned from the beginning of September, 
to that of December, is the most agreeable season. 
The summer, from December to March, is the 
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hottest. The autumn, from March to June, » 
variable weather, generally fine, and the latter part 
very pleasant. And the winter, from June to Sep- 
tember, though in general pleasant, is frequently 
very stormy, rainy, and cold. The two most pow- 
erful winds are the north-west and south-east. The 
first generally commences towards the end of May, 
and blows occasionally till the end of August, and 
sometimes through the naonth of September. The 
south-east predominates the rest ot the year, and, 
when the cloud shows itself on the mountain, blows 
in squalls with great violence. In the midst of one 
of these storms the appearance of the heavenly 
bodies, as observed by the Abbe de la Caille, is 
strange and terrible : " The stars look larger, and 
'* seem to dance ; the moon has an undulating 
'' tremor -, and the planets have a sort of beard like 
*^ comets." Effects such as these are not confined to 
the Cape alone, but are, in many parts of the world, 
among the terrific accompanyments of a storm, 
and are probably occasioned by looking at the 
objects through a medium that is loaded with va- 
pour, and moving along with great velocity. 

The approach of winter is first observed by the 
south-east winds becoming less frequent, less vio- 
lent, and blowing dear^ or without the fleecy cloud 
upon the mountain. Dews then begin to fall very 
heavy, and thick fogs hang in the mornings about 
the hills. The north-west winds feel raw and cold, 
and increase at length to a storm, with heavy rain> 
thunder, and lightning, continuing generally for two 
or three days. When the weather brightens up, the 
mountains on the continent appear with their tops 
buried in snow: the table has also a sprinkling of 
snow or hail about the summit. At such times the 
thermometer, about sun-rise, stands in the town at 
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40^ and will probably ascend, towards the middle 
of the day, to 70% making a variation in tempera- 
ture of 30 degrees in the course of five or six hours. 
The general standard, however, for the three win- 
ter months, may be reckoned from 50° at sun-rise to 
6GP at noon ; and in the very middle of summer it 
varies from 70** to 90°, but generally rests for days 
together at 83° or 84°. It has been known to ex- 
ceed 100° in Cape Town; but instances of so high 
a degree of temperature have been very rare. The 
heat of summer is seldom oppressive. The morn- 
ings are sometimes close and sultry, but the nights 
are always cool. The south-east breeze usually 
springs up towards the middle of the day, and dies 
away in the evening. When these winds blow with 
violence, and the cloud appears on the mountain, 
their greatest strength is when the sun has passed the 
meridian about SO degrees, and they continue in 
squalls till mid-night. From November to April a 
shower of rain scarcely ever falls. 

The barometer stands higher in the clear cold days 
of winter than in the settled serene weather of sum- 
mer. The height of the column of mercury varies, 
in the former season, from 29,46 to 30,35 inches, 
one point indicating a storm with rain, thunder, and 
lightning ; and the other settled fair weather. The 
changeaole point is about 29,95 or 30 inches. The 
greatest range being only 89 hundred parts of an 
mch, the slightest alteration in the state of the baro- 
meter is sure to indicate a change of weather. The 
range of the mercury, in the summer season, is still 
less, being scarcely ever above 30,10, or below 
29,74 inches. The south-east gales of wind seldom 
occasion a change of more than 15 hundred parts 
of an inch. Happy for the inhabitants of Cape Town, 
that by these winds a constant circulation of the air 
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is kept up during the summer months^ without which 
the reflected heat from the naked front of the Table 
Mountain would make the town insupportable. 

Most of the fatal diseases that prevail among the 
natives should appear to proceed rather from their 
habits of life than from any real unheal thiness in the 
climate. Nothing could afford a stronger proof of 
this conclusion, than the circumstance of there not 
having been one sick man in the general military 
hospital for several months, and not more than a 
hundred in the regimental hospitals out of five thou- 
sand troops; and these, according to the reports of 
the surgeons, were complaints generally brought on 
by too free an use of the wines and spirituous liquors 
of the country, of which their pay enables them to 
procure an excess. The sudden change of temper- 
ature, especially from heat to cold, may perhaps 
be one of the causes of consumptive complaints 
which are very frequent in all classes and ages. But 
the common disease to which those of the middle 
age are subject, is the dropsy. A confined and se- 
dentary irfe ; eating to excess, twice and commonly 
thrice a-day, of animal food swimming in fat, or 
made up into high-seasoned dishes ; drinking raw 
ardent spirits ; smoking tobacco ; and, when satiat- 
ed with indulging the sensual appetite, retiring in 
the middle of the day to sleep; seldom using any 
kind of exercise, and never such as mi^ht require 
bodily exertion, — are the usual habits m which a 
native of the Cape is educated. An apoplexy or a 
schirrous liverarethe consequences of such intemper- 
ance. The former is seldom attended with immediate 
dissolution, on account of the languid state of the 
constitution; but it generally terminates in a dropsy, 
which shortly proves fatal. The diseases to which 
children are most subject, are eruptions of different 
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kinds, and sore throats. Neither the small-pox 
nor the measles are endemic; the former has made 
its appearance but twice or thrice since the estab- 
lishment of the colony, but the latter has found its 
way much more frequently. Great caution has al- 
ways been used by the government against their 
being introduced by foreign ships calhng at the 
Cape. Instances of longevity are very rare, few 
exceedin^the period of sixty years. The mortality 
in Cape Town, taken on the average in the last 
eight years, has been about two and a half in a hun- 
dred among the white inhabitants, and under three 
in a hundred among the slaves. Those in the latter 
condition, who live in the town, are in general well 
fed, well clothed, not much exposed to the weather, 
nor put to hard labour. Others in the country, 
whose principal food consists of black sandy bread, 
and the offals of butchers' meat, who labour from 
morning to night in the field, and those also who 
follow the arduous and daily task of gathering wood 
on the exposed sides of the mountains, or in the hot 
sands, are subject to bilious fevers, of which they 
seldom recover. 

Few die by the hands of justice. In the last eight 
years 1 10 have been sentenced to death, 33 of whom 
were publicly executed, and these were chiefly slaves. 
The rest were condemned to labour during life at 
the public works. The confession of a crime, where 
strong and concurring evidence could not be pro- 
duced, was sometimes extorted by the torture ; and 
breaking on the wheel was a capital punishment. 
These were said to be seldom put in practice ; yet 
at the time they were abolished, by order of his Ma- 
jesty, the Court of Justice urged the necessity of 
their continuance, as fjroper engines of terror for 
preventing the commission of capital crimeS| which, 

o 
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they thought, simple strangling with a cord would 
be insufficient to effect. Contrary, however, to the 
opinion of the Court of Justice, there have been 
fewer executions, since the abolition of the rack 
and torture, than had taken place in an equal pe- 
riod for many years before : So much so, indeed, 
that one of the public executioners made an appli- 
cation for a pension in lieu of the emoluments he 
used to receive for the breaking of legs and arms. The 
fate of the other hangman was singular enough— 
On hearing that the abolition of the rack and tor- 
ture was likely to take place, he waited upon the 
chief magistrate, to know from him whether it wag 
the fashion among the English to break on the wheel, 
A few days after this he was found hanging in his 
room. It was thought that the fear of starving, fop 
want of employment, on account of his having 
held such an odious office, had operated so power- 
fully on his mind as to have led him to the perpe- 
tration of self-murder. Under the idea of conveying 
terror into the minds of the multitude, the place of 
execution is erected close to the side of the great 
avenue leading into the town. The first object that 
presents itself to a stranger, after passing the Castle, 
IS a large gallows flanked by wheels and engines of 
death — objects not well adapted for impressing any 
very favourable opinion either of the humanity of 
the people or the lenity of their laws. Though the 
custom of most European nations may have sanc- 
tioned public punishments, as warnings against the 
Commission ort:rimes, the constant exposure of the 
instruments of death can have little share in produc- 
ing this effect. The human mind, by long habit, 
becomes reconciled to objects that, for a time, might 
have created disgust and dismay; and nothing is 
more likely to happen than that the unreflecting part 
of the multitude should turn into a source of ridicule. 
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when made too familiar to them, what was intend- 
ed to convey the sensation of terror. 

There is, perhaps, no part of the world, out of 
Europe, where the introduction of slavery was less 
necessary than at the Cape of Good Hope. Nor 
would it ever have found its way into this angle of 
Africa, had the same spirit of Batavian industry, 
which raised a wealthy and populous republic out 
of the sea, impressed the minds of those who first 
formed the settlement. A temperate climate, a fer- 
tile soil, a mild and peaceable race of natives, were 
advantages that few infant colonies have possessed; 
and, as they still exist, may one day yet be turned 
to accent. To encourage the native Hottentots in 
useful labour, by giving them an interest in the pro- 
duce of that labour; to make them experience the 
comfortsof civilized life, and to feel they have a place 
and a value in society, which the miserable policy 
of the Dutch government denied to them, would be 
the sure means of diminishing, and, in time, of en- 
tirely removing the necessity of slavery. Few ne- 
groes, in fact, have been imported since the capture, 
and those few by accident, or by special permission: 
and as the increased demand for colonial produce 
has required a proportional increase of labour, 
they now bear most extravagant prices. From one 
hundred to four hundred pounds sterling is daily 
paid for a slave in Cape Town ; yet it is not unusual 
to find from twenty to thirty in one house. Some of 
these, indeed, are artificers, and are hired out at 
certain rates for the day, week, or month. The 
most active and docile, but the most dangerous, 
slaves, are the Malays. They are faithful, honest, 
and industrious; but so impatient of injury, and so 
capricious, that the slightest provocation will some- 
times drive them into fits of frenzy, during the 
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continuance of i^vhich it would be unsafe to come 
within their reach. The revengeful spirit of a Ma- 
lay was stronffly marked by an occurrence which 
happened a short time ago. .Conceiving that he 
not only had served his master sufficiently Tong« and 
with great fidelity, but had also paid him several 
sums of money, he was tempted to demand his li- 
berty, and met with a refusal. The following morn- 
ing the Malay murdered his fellow-slave. On be* 
ing taken and brought up for examination before a 
commission of the court of Justice, he acknowledg- 
ed that the boy he had murdered was his friend ; 
but he had considered that the most effectual way 
to be revenged of his master was, not by taking 
away his life, but by robbing him of the value of a 
thousand rixdollars, by the loss of the boy, and an- 
other thousand by bringing himself, in so doing, to 
the gallows, the recollection of which would prey 
upon his avaricious mind for the remainder ot hi«( 
life. 

The effects that a state of slavery invariably pro- 
duce, on the minds and habits of a people, born 
and educated in the midst of it, are not less felt 
at the Cape than in the warmer climates. Among 
the upper ranks it is the custom for every child to 
have its slave, whose sole employment is to hu- 
mour its caprices, and to drag it about from plac^ 
to place lest it should too soon discover for what 
purposes nature had bestowed on it legs and arms, 
r^ven the lower class of people object to their chiK 
dren going out as servants, or being bound as ap- 
prentices to learn the useful trades, which, in their 
contracted ideas, would be considered as condens- 
ing them to perform the work of ^ves. 

The education of youth has hitherto been very, 
much neglected. The government never hit upon 
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wnj 8tt6ce6sftil plan for the establidiment of public 
schools ; and the individual had no other anibitioQ 
but that of qualifying his sons, by writing and ac* 
counts, to become servants of the Company. This 
body of merchants had a number of persons in thei^ 
fmploy who were very ill paid. Their salaries iuT 
cle^d were insufficient to afford them a bare subsist 
tence ; but it tacitly allowed them to negociate for 
themselves. The conseauence of such a conduct 
was, that each became a Kind of petty dealer. Each 
had bis little private shop in some comer qf his 
house. The most paltry articles were in the list of 
their commodities tor sale; and those who rapked 
high in the government, and assumed a string of 
fiill-sounding epithets to their names, felt no sort of 
iadi^nity in retailing the produce oJF their gardens ; 
not indeed avowedly, but through the medium of 
their slaves. In fact, the minds of every class^ the 
governor, the clergy, the fiscal, and the secretary 
of the court of justice excepted, were wholly bent 
on trade. Koopman or merchant was a title that 
conferred rank at the Cape, to which the military 
even aspired. On this subject the ideas of the Dutcn 
differ widely from those of the Chinese, who have 
degraded the merchant into the very lowest order of 
their society. 

That portion of the day, not employed in the con* 
cents of trade, is usually devoted to the gratification 
of the sensual appetites. Few have any taste for 
reading, and none for the cultivation of the fine arts. 
They have no kind of public amusements except 
occasional balls ; nor is there much social intercourse 
but by fi&mily parties, which usually consist of card- 
playing or dancing. Money-matters and merchan- 
diize engross their whole conversation. Yet none 
are opulent, though many in easy circumstances. 
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There are no beggars in the whole colony; and but 
a few who are me objects of public charity. The 
subsistence for these is derived from the interest of 
a fund established out of the church superfluities, 
from alms, donations, and collections made after 
divine service, and not from any tax laid upon the 
public. Except, indeed, a few colonial assessments 
for the repairs of the streets and public works, the 
inhabitants of the Cape have little drawback on their 
profits or the produce of their labour. The luxury 
of a carriage and horses, which in England is atten- 
ded with an enormous expense, is kept up here for 
a trifle after the first cost. Those in the town that 
are used only for short excursions, or for taking the 
air, are open, and calculated for four or six persons. 
For making journies they have a kind of light wag- 
gon covered with sail-cloth, and sufficiently large 
to hold a whole family with clothes and provisions 
for several days. The coachman is generally one of 
those people known in the colony by the name of 
Bastaardsy being a mixed breed between a Hotten- 
tot woman and European man, or a Hottentot wo- 
man and a slave. They make most excellent dri- 
vers, and think nothing of turning short corners, or 
of galloping through narrow avenues, with eight 
in hand. The ladies seldom take the exercise of rid- 
ing on horseback, that exercise beine considered as 
too fatiguing. They generally confine themselves 
to the house during the day, and walk the Mall in 
the public garden m the cool of the evening. 

It has been the remark of most travellers, that 
the ladies of the Cape are pretty, lively, and good-' 
humoured ; possessing little of that phlegmatic tem- 
per which is a principal trait in the national charac- 
ter of the Dutch. The difFerence in the manners 
and appearance . of the young men and the young 
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women, in the same family, is inconceivably great. 
The former are clumsy in their shape, aukward in 
their carriage, and of an unsociable disposition; 
whilst the latter are generally of a small delicate 
form, below the middle size, of easy and unaffected 
manners, well dressed, and fond of social inter- 
course, an indulgence in which they are seldom re- 
strained by their parents, and which they as seldom 
turn to abuse. They are here indeed less dependent 
on, and less subject to, the caprice of parents than 
elsewhere. Primogeniture entitles to no advan- 
tages ; but all the children, male and female, share 
alike in the family property. No parent can disin- 
herit a child without assigning, on proof, one at least 
of the fourteen reasons enumerated in the Justinian 
Code. By the law of the colony, a community of 
all property both real and personal, is supposed to 
take place on the marriage of two persons, unless 
the contrary should be particularly provided against 
by solemn contract made before marriage. Where 
no such contract exists, the children, on the death 
of either parent, are entitled to that half of the joint 
property which was supposed to belong to the 
deceased, and which cannot be withheld on appli- 
cation after they are come of age. 

It Is but justice to the young females of the Cape. 
to remark, that many of them have profited much 
more than could be expected from the limited 
means of education that the place affords. In the 
better families, most of them are taught music, and 
tpme have acquired a tolerable degree of execution. 
Many understand the French language, and some 
have made great proficiency in the English. They 
are expert at the needle, at .all kinds of lace, knot- 
ing, and tambour work, and in general make up 
their own dresses, following the prevailing fashions 
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of England brought from time to time by the female 
passengers bound to India, from whom they may 
oe said to 

'' Catch the manners living as fh«y rise.^ 

Neither are the other sex, while boys, deficient 
in vivacity or talent ; but for want of the means of 
a proper education, to open their minds and excite 
in them a desire of knowledge, they soon degenerate 
into the common routine ot eating, smoking, and 
sleeping. Few of the male inhabitants associate 
with the English, except such as hold employments 
under the government. This backwardness may 
be owing in part to the different habits of the two 
nations, and partly, perhaps, to the reluctance that 
a vanquished people must always feel in mixing 
with their conquerors. No real cause, however, 
of complaint or disaffection, could possibly be alleg. 
ed against the English government at the Cape. No 
new taxes have been imposed since the conquest i 
but, on the contrary, some of the old ones have 
been diminished, and others modified. The demand 
and value of every production of the colony have 
very considerably increased, while the articles of im- 
port have fallen in their prices. More than 200,000 
rixdollarsof arrears in rent of land have been remit- 
ted to the inhabitants by the British government, as 
well as 180,000 rixdoUars of dubious debts. They 
have preserved their laws and their religion, both 
of which continue to be administered by their own 
pepple. They enjoy as great a share of rational 
liberty as men, bound to each other, and to the 
whole, by the ties that a state of society necessarily 
imposes, could possibly expect, and much greater 
than under their former government. Property has 
been secure in ^very instance, and has been raised 
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to double its fonner value : and none has the loss of 
life of any friend or relation to lament at the time of, 
or since, the capture. Their paper currency, fa- 
bricated by the government in order to get over a 
temporary distress, but which it had never been 
able to take out of circulation, bore a depreciation 
of 40 per cent, and a silver dollar w^as scarcely to 
be seen. The former is now at par with specie, 
and not less than two millions of the latter have 
been sent from England and thrown into circulation. 
Every person enjoys his share of the general pros- 
perity. The proprietor of houses in town has more 
than doubled his rent ; and the farmer in the country, 
where formerly he received a rixdoUar for each ot 
his sheep, now receives three. Four years of increas- 
ihg prosperity, of uninterrupted peace and do- 
mestic tranquillity, have been the happy lot of the 
inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Scenes very different from these would, in all 
probability, have been exhibited here, had not the 
English taken possession of the colony at the very 
time they were ripe for execution. Jacobinism, 
or subversion of all order, had industriously been 
propagated by the ill-disposed, among the ignorant 
part of the colonists, both in the town and country 
districts. A weak and timid government, instead 
of crushing it in its infancy, suffered it to grow to 
maturity. Its prihcipal officers were insulted with 
impunity. The Landrosts, or Chief magistrates of 
the police in the country, were driven out of their 
districts, and the farmers refused to pay the rents 
of the loan lands. Proscribed lists were actually 
made out of such as were first to suffer ; and the 
slaves were anxiously waiting for the signal of a ge- 
neral em ancipation . Even after the cap ture,the people 
of the distant district of Graaf Rey net had indignantly 
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used, and then turned a\va)r, the landrost and the cler- 
gyman that had been appointed and sent thither by 
Sir James Craig, who immediately ordered a de- 
tachment of light infantry with a squadron of dra- 
goons to march to the Drosdy, Intimidated at the 
news of such a measure, they sent a supplicating 
letter, signed by some of the principal inhabitants, 
praying that the troops might be recalled, and pro- 
mising good order and obedience to the laws. 

About this time (May 1797) the Earl of Macart- 
ney arrived at the Cape to take charge of his govern- 
ment ; and one of his first measures was that of 
sending back to Graaf Reynet the same landrost 
whom they had expelled, in order to convince them 
that the British government, though lenient and 
just in its proceedmgs, was not less nrm in carrying 
them into execution. In addition to the political 
motives which induced his excellency to send his 
own secretary in company with the landrost, he 
thought it at the same time a fair opportunity for 
supplying some information respecting the distant 
parts of the colony, and the countries bordering up- 
on it, hitherto so little visited, and so imperfecdy 
known. His instructions, on this occasion, em- 
braced a variety of objects, as well for the scienti- 
fic inquirer as for the promotion of the public be- 
nefit : and should the following pages be found to 
contain nothing conducive to the ends proposed by 
these instructions, the fault must rest solely on the 
person who had the honour to receive them. As 
facts locally collected, they have been thought 
worthy to be laid before the public. The observa- 
tions and reflections upon the facts are such as oc- 
curred when the impression they made, on the spot« 
was strongest on the mind. Since that time they 
have undergone but little alteration, and are there- 
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fore considered as sketches only, to be filled up and 
finished by future travellers: and they are sub- 
mitted to the public more with the consciousness 
of truth than of any literary attainments in the 
^vriter. 
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CHAP. II. 

Sketches on a journey from The Cape of Good Hope, 
across the Karrooy or Arid Desert y to the Drosdy 
of Graaff Reynet. 



X HOUGH the rains usually commence about the 
beginning of May, in the present year the whole 
month or June was a seriesof fine pleasant weather ; 
unfavourable, however, to the husbandman, and not 
less so to the traveller, who may have before him' a 
long journey over the uninhabited deserts of Africa, 
and must necessarily make daily use of the same cat- 
tle, either in the team, or to travel along with him 
as relays. The established mode of performing 
such long journies, in this colony, is m covered 
waggons drawn by bullocks. The carriages made 
for this purpose are very expensive; but they are 
well constructed to bear hard service, to run light, 
and are sufficiently commodious and spacious to con- 
tain all the necessaries that may be wanted on a 
long journey, and also a cot, or matrass, for sleep- 
ing upon. Such a carriage is commonly drawn by 
a team, or span^ as it is termed in the colony, often 
or twelve oxen. Each day's journey is called a skoff, 
and the length of these is generally regulated by lo- 
cal circumstances, being from five to fifteen hours. 
It is customary also to travel in the night, that the 
cattle may have the advantage of the day to graze, 
or rather to brousc, among the shrubbery; for ma- 
ny parts ofthecountry,particularly after a series of dry- 
weather, produce not a single blade of grass. The 
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bitter, sour, and saline plants, than which the arid 
soil of an African desert produces nothing better, 
constitute oft times their only food for weeks together; 
and to the use of these may probably be owing the 
offensive breath that the ox of the colony is gene- 
rally observed to have. In Europe, the sweetness 
of the breath of horned cattle is almost proverbial. 
In Africa it is remarked to be altogether as nau- 
seous. The bad quality of the water, which in the 
desert plains is never met with pure, but impregnat- 
ed with saline or earthy matter, may also contribute 
in producing this effect. The speed of an ox in the 
waggon, where the country is tolerably level, and 
the surface hard, is full three miles an hour, at which 
rate he will continue for ten or twelve hours without 
halting. 

The first day of July was fixed upon for our de- 
parture from the Cape ; and the preceding month 
was employed in making the necessary preparations, 
fitting up three waggons, and in procuring draught 
oxen, which at this season of the year, after the 
long drought, were scarce and extremely lean. Bos* 
iaards for drivers, and Hottentots to lead the fore- 
most pair in the team, and to take care of the relays, 
were very difficult to be procured, but indispensably 
necessary. Every thing, however, was in readiness 
on the day fixed, though it was night before the 
waggons left the town ; and the oxen were so 
miserably bad, that before they had proceeded three 
miles, two of them dropped in the yokes, and were 
obliged to be left behind. In seven hours they 
had only advanced about fifteen miles, to a place 
called Stickland, where Sir James Craig had caused 
stabling for seven troops of dragoons, and stone- 
buildings for the officers and men, to be erected, as 
a place of great importance in case of an attack from 
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a powerful enemy. This station is at the south 
point of a range of hills called the Tigerberg or 
Tiger Mountain, that terminates, on this side, the 
sandy isthmus. At the feet of the hills, and in 
the vallies formed by them, are several pleasant 
farms, with gardens well stored with vegetables for 
the table, fruiteries, vineyards, and extensive com 
lands. As none of the latter are inclosed, there is 
a general appearance of nakedness in the country, 
which, if planted with forest trees, as the oak and 
the larch, and divided by fences, would become 
sufficiently beautiful, as nature in drawing the outline 
has performed her part. The sandy flat, of which 
the Tigerberg forms the boundary, is applied to no 
use but that of furnishing a part of the supply of 
fuel for the town, and for the country people and 
butchers occasionally to turn their cattle upon. It 
is a prevailing opinion at the Cape, that this isthmus, 
which now separates the two principal bays, was 
once covered with the sea, making, at that time^ 
the Cape promontory a complete island. The flat- 
ness and little elevation of the surface, the quantity 
of sand upon it, and the number of shells buried in 
the sand, have been urged as the grounds for such 
a conjecture. If, however, such has been the case, 
and the retreat of the sea progressive, it is an in- 
calculable period of time since the two bays have 
been united. The surface is from 20 to 30 feet 
above the level of high-water mark ; the sand ujpon 
it, except where it is drifted into ridges, is seldom 
three feet deep, and generally rests on sand-stone 
or hard gravel, bound together, and coloured yel- 
low or brown with iron. The vegetable remains, 
washed by the rains into the hollows, form in places 
bogs or peat-moss, and the water in them is of a 
deep claret-colour, and sometimes black. I never 
met with any shells on any part of the isthmus ; but 
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the presence of these is no argument of their having 
been brought there by the sea. Many thousand 
waggon-loads of shells may be met with in various 
places along the eastern coast, in situations that are 
several hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
They are generally found in the greatest quantities 
in sheltered caverns, a circumstance that might 
lead to the supposition of the original inhabitants 
of the country being a sort of Troglodytes, as in- 
deed the savage Hottentots of the mtcrior in some 
degree still are. The fact is, they are carried from 
the coast into these elevated situations by the my- 
riads of sea-fowl that frequent the African shores. 
At Muscle-bay is a remarkable cavern containing 
an immense quantity of different kinds of shells pe- 
culiar to the coast ; above the level of which it is 
not less than three hundred feet ; and behind the 
Lion's Head, at the same height, are beds of shells, 
buried under vegetable earth and clay. The human 
mind can form no idea as to the measure of time 
required for the sea to have progressively retreated 
from such elevations. 

The plain that stretches to the eastward firom 
Hgerberg is less sandy, and better covered with 
shrubs and plants, thaii the isthmus, and has a few 
farms scattered thinly over it near rills of water, 
that have broken the surface into deep glens in their 
passage to the northward. On the more arid and 
naked parts, consisting of yellow clay and sand, are 
thrown up many thousands of those cellular masses 
of earth by a small insect of the ant tribe, to which 
naturalists have given the name of termesy different, 
however, from, and much less destructive than, that 
species, of which a curious description has been 
given by Mr.Smeathman in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. The ant-hills in this part of Africa seldom 
exceed the height of three feet. 
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The plain to the eastward, at a dozen miles be- 
yond Stickland, is terminated by two mountains, 
between which the road leads into a valley better 
cultivated and more thickly inhabited than any part 
between it and the Cape. Simonsberg, on the right, 
is among the highest or the mountains that are seen 
from the Cape. Its forked Parnassian summit is fre- 
quently, in winter, covered with snow, and in the 
south-east winds of summer is generally buried in the 
clouds. It also has its Helicon trickling down its sides, 
as yet a virgin spring un tasted by the Muses. It held 
out more charms, it seems, for Plutus, than for 
Apollo. A man in the time of the governor, whose 
name the mountain perpetuates, intent on making 
his fortune by imposmg on the credulity and igno- 
rance of the Company^s servants, melted down a 
quantity of Spanish dollars, and presented the mass 
to the governor as a specimen of silver from a rich 
mine that he had discovered in this mountain. En- 
raptured at the proof of so important a discovery, a 
resolution was passed by the governor in council, 
that a sum of money should be advanced to the map 
to enable him to prosecute his discovery, and work 
the mine, of which he was to have the sole direction; 
and in the mean time to convince the public of the 
rising wealth of the colony, the mass of silver was 
ordered to be manufactured into a chain, to which 
the keys of the Castle gates should be suspended. 
The chain was made, and still remains in the same 
service for which it was originally intended, as a 
memorial of the credulity of the governor and the 
council. 

The Paarlberg, on the left of the pass into the 
valley, is a hill of moderate height, and has taken 
its name from a chain of large round stones that 
pass over the summit, like the pearls of a necklace. 
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Of these, the two that are placed near the central 
and highest point of the range, are called par exceU 
lence, the pearl and the diamond : and a particular 
description of them has been thought worthy of a 
place m the Philosophical Transactions. From that 
paper, and Mr. Masson's description, it would ap- 
pear that these two masses of stone rested upon 
their own bases, and were detached from the moun- 
tain ; whereas they grow out, and form a part, of 
it. It has also been said, that their composition 
was totally different from the rocks that are found 
in the neighbouring mountains, which led a natur- 
alist in Europe to observe, that these immense blocks 
of granite had probably been thown up by volcanic 
explosions, or by some cause of a similar nature. It 
has been observed in the preceding Chapter, that 
the sand stone strata of the Table Mountain rested 
upon a bed of primaeval granite, and that an infinite 
number of large stones were scattered at the feet of 
the Mountains along the sea-coast, from the Lion's 
Head to the true Cape of Good Hope. All these 
are precisely of the same nature, and the same ma- 
terials, as the pearl and the diamond ; that is to say, 
they are aggregates of quartz and mica ; the first 
in large irregular masses, and the latter in black 
lumps resembling shorl : they contain also cubic pieces 
of feltspar, and seem to be bound together by plates 
of a clayey iron stone. All the stones of this des- 
cription appear to have been formed round a nu- 
cleus, as by the action of the air and weather they 
fall to pieces in large concentric laminae. The Pearl 
is accessible on the northern side, but is nearly per- 
pendicular on all the rest. This sloping side is more 
than a thousand feet, and the perpendicular altitude 
about four hundred feet above the summit of the 
mountain, and the circumference of its base is a full 
mile. Near the top it is quadrisected by twocliftSj 
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crossing at right angles, in which were growing a 
number of beautiful aloes, several cryptogamous and 
other plants. A great part of the slanting side was 
covered with a species of green lichen. Down the 
perpendicular sides were immense rifts, as if the 
mass had been torn asunder by its own weight. The 
Diamond is the higher block, but less bulky, and^ 
being cone-shaped^ is difficult and dangerous to as- 
cend. 

The mountain of the Paarl furnishes a fine field 
for the botanist. The plants are very varied and 
wonderfully luxuriant. The wild olive of the Cape 
seems to have here attained its greatest size, and* 
the dark-green foliage is finely contrasted with the 
elegant tribe of heaths, some of which shoot up to 
the size and form of trees. The fruit of the wild 
olive is small and acrid; but the wood is close- 
grained, shaded, and takes a polish not unlike that 
of walnut. A great variety of that genus of plants 
to which botanists have given the name of Protea^ 
decorate the sides of the Paarl Mountain. Of these, 
one of the most numerous and most conspicuous 
was the mellifcra, called here the sugar-tree, from 
the great quantity of saccharine juice contained in 
the bottom of its vase-shaped flowers. Many of the 
inhabitants are at the trouble of collecting this juice, 
which is sometimes used as a stomachic, and some- 
times boiled down to a thick syrup for the purpose 
of preserving fruits. Several species of the gaudy- 
plumed certkiay or creeper, come in also for their 
share, and at this season of the year may be seen in 
vast numbers perching themselves on the edge of 
the corollas, and sucking, with their long sickle- 
shaped bills, " the honied sweets." The iridescent 
and brilliant colours of these beautiful little birds, 
fluttering about the variegated blossoms of the pro- 
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tea, cannot fail to attract the notice of the passenger, 
for a time, from every other object. One species 
in particular (the chalybea of Linnaeus) commands 
attention to its clear melodious note. It sings de- 
lightfully in the cage, where it is kept with difficulty, 
existing entirely on sugar and water. 

The mountains that form^jthe eastern boundary of 
the valley, are eminently grand, but are destitute, 
near their summits, of a shrub, or even a blade of 
grass. They are a part of that great chain that 
stretches from False Bay to the northward, and to 
which a French naturalist has given the name of 
the Back-bone of the Earth ; a name, however, that 
is much more appropriate by their appearance than 
great extent. Their naked summits are pointed 
and jagged, and divided like the vertebrae of the 
back-bone of an animal. They consist, like the 
Table Mountain, of a number of sand-stone strata, 
placed in a horizontal direction, contain a great 
deal of iron, being in places perfectly red, and they 
rest upon beds of granite, clay, and slate. This 
range of mountains, like an immense wall, shuts 
out entirely from the Cape the countries that lie far 
beyond it ; so completely, indeed, that a few men 
in possession of the passes, would always be able 
to cut off all communication between the sea-coast 
and the interior. Of these passes, or kloofs as they 
are called by the colonists, there are but three that 
are ever used by wheel-carriages — Hottentot Hol- 
land's Kloof near False Bay, which opens a com-» 
munication with the district of Swellendam and the 
eastern parts of the colony along the sea-coast : 
Roode Sand, or red sand. Kloof, opposite to Sal- 
danha Bay, leading to Graaf Reynet, and the re- 
motest parts of the colony ; and Eland's Kloof, still 
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farther north, which opens into a wild and ahnost. 
uninhabited part of the country. 

Though the mountains be wild and barren, nothing 
could be more beautiful, rich, and well covered, 
than the vale they, inclose, which is well watered 
by the numberless arms of the Berg river, uniting 
near the middle, and meandering through it with a 
smooth and almost imperceptible current. This 
vale contains the divisions, or parishes, of Great 
and Little Drakensteen, Fransche Hoek or French 
corner, and the Paart. The last is an assemblage 
of about thirty houses, disposed into two straight 
lines, and are so far detached from each other, as to 
form a street about a mile in length. The church 
stands near the middle. This, as well as most of 
the houses, is neatly covered with rye-straw : a coat-- 
ing of this thatch, if properly laid on, will last from 
twenty to thijrty years. The houses are generally 
isurrounded with plantations of oaks. The commoa 
size of these is from ten to fifteen feet in circumfer- 
ence, and from twenty to thirty feet without a 
branch : many are much larger: the tops are neither 
bent, nor is the wood shaken, nor twisted, as of 
those about Cape Town ; a proof that the winds are 
less violent in this valley than at the latter place. 

Fransche Hoek, and the two Drakensteens, have 
neither church nor any assemblage of houses that 
deserves the name of village, but are composed of 
detached farms, dispersed over the vale at consi- 
derable distances from each other. Most of these 
are freehold property, that were granted, in the early 
stages of the settlement, for certain sums of money, 
or by favour, or for particular services. They con- 
sist each of sixty morgejis o( land, or 120 English 
acres, and the possessors claim the privilege of the 
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intermediate waste-land to turn their cattle upon. 
This is a great abuse, which perhaps would best be 
checked by obliging the proprietors to inclose their 
just portion of 120 acres, and would certainly be 
the means of greatly improving the country. 

The chief produce of the valley is wine. At this 
time they were busily employed in pmning their 
vines. These are seldom suffered to creep up into 
frames or standards, as is most common in the 
southern parts of Europe, but are planted in rows, 
in the same manner, and about the same size, as 
currants or gooseberry bushes in England* In this 
part of the colony, which is not very distant from 
the Cape-market, there is no kind of produce that 
so well repays the labour of the former as the cul- 
ture of the grape. On an acre of ground may be 
planted five thousand stocks of vines, and a thou- 
sand of these will generally yield a leaguer or pipe 
of 154 gallonsof wine. The retail price of a leaguer 
is from 50 to 150 rixdollars, or 10 to SO/, sterl- 
ing. That sort which is commonly drank at table 
under the name of Cape madeira, now sells at 12/. a 
pipe, as does also a pleasant tart wine not unlike 
vin de grave, called here the Steen wine. Of rich 
sweet wines the colony produces great variety : a 
large white Persian grape, called here the haenapod, 
or cock's foot, makes a delicious but expensive wine ; 
the grape being fleshy, is generally planted for the 
purpose of being converted into raisins. The mus- 
cadel gives a different wine at almost every place in 
which it grows. Nearly all the wines that are made 
at the Cape, taste either very much of the fruit, or 
otherwise are meagre or sour. The first may gene- 
rally be attributed to the must not having undergone 
a sufficient degree of fermentation to chano;e its na- 
ture, but put up into pipes with much of the sac- 
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charine matter remaining undecomposed. The lat- 
ter may probably be owmg to the practice of pull- 
ing the grapes before they are ripe, in order to pre- 
vent their being consumed by the numerous tribes 
of insects that prey upon them, among which the 
common honey bee is not the least destructive. 

The grapes in general that ar^ produced at the 
Cape, are not inferior to those of any country ; and 
there can be little doubt that the wines expressed 
from them might, by proper management, be made 
to rival the best European wines. Some of the far- 
mers have lately turned their attention to the subject, 
and have found themselves amply repaid for any ad- 
ditional labour and expense they might have incur- 
red in making experiments. Those few also who 
have attended to the process of distilling spirits from 
the fruit, have produced brandy of a very good qual- 
ity. This article is here in general very bad, evi- 
dently owing, in a great degree, to the manner in 
which it is manufactured. In order to get as much 
spirit as possible, the materials thrown into the still 
are of the grossest kind, the greatest part being the 
expressed husks and stalks of the grapes ; the ap- 
paratus is bad; the conducting or the process is 
committed to the hands of a slave, who has little 
knowledge of, and less interest in, the business he 
is commanded to perform : he falls asleep ; the fire 
goes out ; a rapid blaze succeeds to make up for 
Joss of time ; the spirit carries over with it a strong 
empyreumatic flavour, which it never loses. There 
is, however, notwithstanding every precaution that 
has hitherto been taken, a Very peculiar taste in all 
the wines and brandies of the Cape, arising probably 
from the circumstance of the grapes growing so 
very near the ground. It is well known that the 
exhalations from the earth are so much imbibed by 
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the leaves of the tobacco plant which grow nearest 
to it, that those leaves are always rejected as unfit 
for use ; and it is natural'to suppose, that the fruit of 
the vine hanging very near to, or even resting up- 
.on, the ground, will also receive the prevailing fla- 
vour exhaling from the soil. It is indolence alone 
that has hitherto prevented the colonists from lead- 
ing their vines along standards, in which case they 
would not only improve the quality of the grape, but 
would also receive a double quantity from the same 
ground. The raisins of the Cape are of so good a 
quality, and can be afforded at so reasonable a rate, 
that, in all probability, they will hereafter form an 
article of considerable export. Almonds are also 
plentiful, large, and good. 

The whole valley is convertible into excellent 
arable land ; yet very little com is cultivated except 
for home consumption. The tract of country that 
stretches along the feet of the great chain of moun- 
tains from the Paarl to False Bay, including the two 
Drakensteens,Fransche Hoek, theDrosdy of Stellen- 
bosch, and Hottentots Holland, is chiefly employed 
.in raising wine and fruits for the Cape-market. The 
quantity of the former amounts annually to about 
6000 leaguers. 

Hitherto there have been few speculators among 
the Dutch planters : the spirit of improvement and 
experiment never entered into their minds ; and it 
may be a matterof doubt, had not the French Protes- 
tants, who sought an asylum here from the religious 
persecutions ot their once bigoted countrymen, in- 
troduced and cultivated the vine, whether at this 
time the whole colony would have produced a single 
leaguer of wine. The sugar-cane grows with health 
and vigour in several parts of the colony ; yet none 
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of the planters have yet procured a pound of sugar. 
On asking a farmer, who complained that the canes 
had overrun his garden, why he did not turn them 
to some account^ he replied with that nonchalance 
which characterizes the nation, that it served to 
amuse the women and children ; but that he should 
not be the first to try it, as long as he could buy that 
article in the Cape for six schillings, or three En- 
glish shillings^ a pound. 

Among the thick shrubbery that covers the un- 
cultivated parts of the valley, is an abundance of 
fi^ame, particularly of the Cape partridges, which, 
tearless of man, run about nearly as tame as poultry 
in a farm-yard ; and of korhaens, the otis afra of 
Linnaeus, and white-eared bastard of Latham, which, 
unlike the partridge, not only fly to a distance at 
the approach of the sportsman, but keep up, while 
on the wing, a violent screaming, as if to give 
notice to otner birds of the impending danger. 
There are. also plenty of Cape snipes, Scolopax 
CapenstSy and three species of wild ducks, the anas 
Capensis, or Cape widgeon, the Dominican duck, 
and the common teal. Among the quadrupeds 
that inhabit the valley are the duiker and the gries- 
bok, already described ; and the mountains abound 
with a curious species of antelope, which, from its 
amazing agility, is called the klip-springer ^ or rock- 
leaper. Its cloven hoofs are each or them subdivided 
into two segments, and jagged at the edges, which 
gives it the power of adhering to the steep sides of 
tile smooth rock without danger of slipping The 
colour is cinereous grey, and its black horns are 
short, straight, erect, and annulated one third of 
their length from the base. The hair is very singular, 
being so brittle that it breaks instead of bending, 
adheres loosely to the skin, and is so very light that 
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it 18 used as the best article that can be procured for 
stuffing saddles. 

A few miles beyond the Paarl, the Berg or 
Mountain-river crosses the road. It is here so large 
and deep in the winter season as to make a pont or 
floating bridge necessarjr. A little lower down, 
however, it is sometimes fordable; and the pea- 
sants, to avoid the toll at the ferry, frequently cross 
ity though at the hazard of their own lives and of 
their cattle. At this time the river was pretty full; 
yet two farmers, rather than pay four shillings for 
the passage at the ferry of their two wa?gons, ven* 
tured through at the ford, and passed it with the 
loss only of two sheep that were worth at least four 
times the amount of the toll. The road beyond the 
ferry is excellent, being a level bed of hard clay; 
but the country is very thinly inhabited. In ad* 
vancin^ to the northward the surface has fewer in- 
equalities, and becomes sandy. Nothing, however, 
like drifts or beds of sand, meets the eye; but, on 
the contrary, it wanders over an uninterrupted for- 
est of verdure arising from a variety of frutescent 
plants, among which the tribes of proteas, of heaths, 
and two species of scriphiuniy called here the rhinos* 
t3Cf0s-bush, predominate. In those places where 
the ground is least covered, the hillocks thrown up 
by the termites most abound. Here also, towards 
the close of the day, a multitude of small land tor- 
toises, the testudo pusilla and the geometrica of 
Linn^us, were crawling slowly oj(F the road towards 
the bushes, having bs^ed themselves in the open 
sunshine during the day. The howling wolf and the 
yelping jackall beean their hideous cries shortly af- 
ter the setting of tne sun, and seemed to follow us 
in the night, keeping at no great distance from the 
waggons. It was near the middle of the night be* 
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fore we arrived at a solitary habitation, situated in 
a wild, bleak, open country, and on the borders oi 
a lake called the Fogel Valley^ or the Bird Lake. 
The word vaUey^ io the colony, implies either a 
lake or a swamp : at this time the place in question 
was the latter; but it abounded with ducks, geese, 
and teal, and also with the great white pelican, the 
onocratuluSy and the rose-coloured flamingo. The 
wings of the latter are converted into fans for flap- 
ping away the flies that, in incredible multitudes, 
swarm in the houses of the peasantry, for want of a 
proper attention to cleanliness ; and the pelican is 
shot for the sake of the fine soft down which lies 
under his plumage. 

A few miles beyond this lake or swamp brought 
us to the entrapce of Roode Sand Kloef, or the red 
sandy pass over the great chain of mountains. Here 
the strata of which they are composed, though of 
the same nature as the Table Mountain, were not 
horizontal, but dipped to the south-eastward, mak- 
ing with the horizon an angle of about twenty de- 
grees. The ascent of the Kloef is not steep, but 
very rugged ; and a small river that meanders down 
it must be crossed several times. The plants, shel- 
tered by the large fragments of rock that have roll- 
ed down the mountains, are uncommonly luxuriant. 
Of these the different species of protea were the 
most conspicuous ; th^t species of ricinus called the 
Palma Christi, which affords the castor oil, was ve- 
ry plentiful ; and the two species of the melianthus 
grew in every part of the Kloef. The calla Ethiopia 
ca was every where abundant and in full flower. 
The baboons, from their concealed dens in the sides 
of the mountain, laughed^ screamed, and uttered 
such horrible noises, the whole time that* the wag- 
gons were ascending the pass, that to a stranger^ 
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not knowing from whence they proceeded, they ex- 
cited no small degree of surprise. 

From the upper part of the Kloef there is no des- 
cent to the land of Waveren, or, as the division is 
now called, Roode Sand. The surface of this vale 
is four or five hundred feet higher than that which 
lies on the Cape side of the range of mountains. It 
IS bounded on the eastern side by a branch of the 
same chain, much higher, however, than that through 
which the pass lies, yet accessible by waggons. The 
summits of the moimtains were buried in snow, and 
the thermometer at sunrise stood, on the plain^ at 
the freezing point. 

The valley of Roode Sand, or Waveren, is a fertile 
tract of land^ well watered by streamlets failing from 
the inclosing mountains, and produces abundance 
of com, some wine, raisins, and other fruits. Se- 
veral parts are capable of being flooded, and on that 
account admirably adapted for the cultivation of 
rice. The Chinese bamboo, a plant not more ele- 
gant than it is useful, grows here with great luxu- 
riance, and is employed for whipstocks, and to make 
frames for the covers of the waggons. The Cape 
olive grows wild in great abundance, and also the 
palma christi. Game of various kinds is also plen- 
tiful^ such as bustards, partridges, snipes, ducks, 
and mountain geese. Ot antelopej; they have the 
duiker, klip-springer, steenbok, gnesbok, and ree- 
bok. The last is an animal that does not yet ap- 
pear to have been described in any systematic work. 
its size is that of the domestic goat, but it is much 
more elegantly made. The colour is a bluish grey, 
the belly and breast white ; horns seven or eight 
inches lAig, annulated about a third part of the 
length from the base. Besides these they have the 
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Cape hare, and an animal that burrows in the ground 
called tKe y%er varke yOX iron hog, the flesh of which, 
when salted and dried, is esteemed by the Dutch as 
a great delicacy* It is the hystrix cristata, or crest- 
ed porcupine of Pennant. Several of the farmers 
breeVTRenrr hut it is a vicious animal, and not safe 
to be approached by strangers. The aard varke ^ or 
earth -hog, the myrmecophaga Capensis\ or ant-eater 
of the Cape, is also very common, and> like the 
porcupine, undermines the ground, seldom quitting 
Its subterranean abode except in the night. The 
thighs of this animal are sometimes salted, and in 
that state considered as very good hams. 

The valley of Roode Sand is about thirty miles in 
length, and is inhabited by about forty families,— 
Quitting this division, the country becomes wild» 
and almost uninhabited. Bogs, swamps, and moraSi 
covered with rushes and sour plants, large tracts of 
naked hard clay, deep sandy roads, pools of stag- 
nant water, and those infallible inaications of a 
barren soil, hillocks of ants, are the chief objects 
that meet the eye of the traveller. For several miles 
together, no human habitation makes its appear- 
ance. In this dreary country there was nothing to 
engage the attention but the vast chain of moun« 
tains on the left which we were shortly to pass, and 
which here began to round off into an easterly di- 
rection. This branch was much more wild, loftjr, 
and barren, than that through which the Kk>ef of 
Roode Sand opens a passage. They consisted of 
immense columnar masses of naked sand-stone, of 
a red ferruginous colour, passing in places into steel- 
blue. Their corroded and jagged tops, like the bat- 
tlements of so many towers or minarets, teaned firom 
their bases, and seemed to owe their only support 
to each other. The strata were here inclined to the 
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eastward in an angle of about forty degrees, and 
seemed as if ready to slide down over each other. 
Still they were uniform, and had evidently never 
been disrupted by any subterraneous eruption or 
concussion. On the opposite side of the dale, how- 
ever, stood a long range of hills, which had every 
appearance of volcanic origin. Some were perfect 
cones; others truncated at the summit in the man* 
ner of those on which craters are ^^enerally found. 
Hills like these, standing each on its proper base^ 
and so very different from any that had yet been 
seen, were too interesting to pass.^ Tliey were 
found to be composed of quartz, sand-stone, and 
iron; not, however, stratified like the great chains, 
but torn and rent into large fragments. There was 
no lava; nor did it appear that any of the stones 
had undergone fusion. There was no blue slate in 
their sides, which most probably would have been 
the case, had they been thrown up by any subter*- 
ranean impulse, the whole base or the plain being 
composed of it. 

Within these hills we came to a valley about three 
miles in length and two in width, having a sur&ce 
as level as that of a bowling-green. By a strong 
stream passing from one end to the other, the whole 
might be laid under water, and converted into most 
excellent rice grounds. This stream was smoking 
hot. The springs, by which it was supplied, issued 
out of the ground at the foot of some hills which 
formed the head of the valley. They threw up the 
water with great violence, and with it quantities of 
imall whitish sand, mixed with minute crystals of 
quartz. The bed of the reservoir, and the channd 
down which the water was carried across the valley^ 
in a stream strong enough to turn the largest mill 
in England, were composed of these joiaterials^-** 
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The water was perfectly clear, and deposited not 
the smallest degree of any kind of sediment, neither 
in the pool where the springs were, nor by the edges 
of the stream. A green Conferva grew on the mar- 
gin of both. No change of colour was produced 
upon the plants and stones with which the water 
came in contact. .With sulphuric acid it deposited 
no sediment, nor became in the least turbid, nor 
were blue vegetable colours at all affected by it. 
No impregnation of any kind was discoverable, in 
the smallest degree, by the taste. On the contrary, 
it is considered so pure, that the family living near 
it, generally employed it for dressing their victuals ; 
and all their linen and coloured clothes were washed 
in it without sustaining any injury. The thermom- 
eter I had with me was graduated only to 140% to 
which point it ascended almost instantaneously. 
The temperature appeared to be very nearly that of 
boiling water. 

The duration of hot springs for ages without any 
considerable variation in temperature, or in the quan- 
tity of water thrown out, is one of those secret ope- 
rations of nature that has not as yet been satisfac- 
torily explained, but which has baffled, at all times, 
the speculations of philosophers. The decomposi- 
tion of pyritical matter, the slacking of lime, and 
the subterranean furnace, heated with combustible 
materials, have each had their advocates, but each, 
when " weighed in the balance, has been found 
" wanting." 

From the hot wells we crossed the Breede, or 
broad river, and entered a kloef on the opposite, 
or northern, side of the vale, which opened a passage 
through the second great chain of mountains. It 
is called the Hex river's kloef, and is about four 
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miles in length. The ascent is much less than that 
of Roode Sand kloef, the fall of the river that mean* 
ders through it being not more than 200 feet. The 
mountains on each side of this pass were wild and 
naked^ but the kloef itself abounded with large 
frutescent plants. Basking in the sun, on the banks 
of the river, were a troop of four or five hundred 
large black baboons, apparently of the species of 
Cynocephalus, which quitted their place with seem- 
ing reluctance, grumbling and howhng as they scram- 
bled up the sides of the naked rocks. 

The head of the kloef opened out into a narrow 
valley, to which there was no descent. It is about 
two miles in width and fifteen in length ; and the 
third branch of mountains, on the northern side, 
were covered half way down from their summits 
with snow ; yet the orange-trees at their feet were 
loaded with large ripe fruit. Four families, the only 
inhabitants of this deep valley, constitute a little 
world of their own : their wants might be as bound- 
ed as their horizon, for the fertility of the ground 
furnishes them with almost every necessary of life. 
They have plenty of cattle, and also all the different 
sorts of game that are met with on the other side of 
the mountains. We saw here some large partridges 
with red wings, much preferable to the common 
Cape partridge, and a quadruped called the Berg^ 
haasy or mountain hare. It was the Dipus Cqfer 
of Linnaeus, by some called the Cape Gerboa. Like 
the kangaroo of Botany Bay, it has the hind legs 
about thrice the length of the fore ones. When 
pursued, it always takes to the mountains, know- 
mg that the construction of its legs is better adapt- 
ed to ascend their steep sides than to scour the 
plains. 
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All the appearances of Hex-river yalley declare 
it, at one time, to have been a lake, the head c^ 
which having given way at the kloef, has suffered 
the water to force itself out upon the next lower 
terrace, leaving onlv a bog in the middle, to which 
the stoney bases ot the mountains shelve on each 
side. Should the falls of Niagara once sweep awaj 
the barrier that occasions them, the lake Erie would 
then become a plain or valley, like that of the Hex- 
river, and many others that occur within the chains 
of mountains in Southern Africa. 

At the head of this little valley we were to take 
leave of every human habitation for at least sixteen 
days, the time required to cross over the Great 
Karroo, or arid desert, that lay between us and the 
distant district of Graaff Reynet. It therefore be- 
came necessary to supply ourselves with a stock of 
provisions, as nothing whatsoever is to be had on 
the desert, except now and then an antelope. To 
those travellers who are furnished with a good wag- 
gon and a tent, the want of habitations is no greift 
loss; for few of them, behind the first range of 
mountains, have any sort of ccMivenience, comfort^ 
or even cleanliness. Among the planters of Africa 
it is true there are some who live in a decent man* 
ner, particularly the cultivators of the grape. Maciy 
of these are descendants of the French families who^ 
a little more than a century ago, found an asykim 
at the Cape of Good Hope from the religious per- 
secutions that drove them from their own country. 
But a true Dutch peasant, or boor as he styles him- 
self, has not the smallest idea of what an English 
farmer means by the word comfort. ^ Placed in a 
country where not only the necessaries, but almoA 
every luxury of life might by industry be procured^ 
he has the enjoyment of none of them. Though he 
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has cattle in abundance, he makes very little me of 
milk or of butter. In the midst of a soil and climate 
most favourable for the cultivation of the vine, he 
drinks no wine. He makes use of few or no vege- 
tables nor roots. Three times a-day his table i$ 
loaded with masses of mutton, swimming in the 
grease of the sheep's tail. His house is either open 
to the roof, or covered only with rough poles and 
turf, affording a favourable shelter for scorpions and 
spiders ; and the earthy floors are covered with dust 
and dirt, and swarm with insects, particularly with 
a species of the termeSj which, though not so des- 
tructive as some others of this genus, is nevertheless 
a very troublesome and disagreeable animal. His 
apartments, if he happens to have more than one, 
"which is not always the case among the grazing 
farmers, are nearly destitute of furniture. A great 
chest that contains all his moveables, and two smaller 
ones that are fitted to his waggon, are the most 
striking articles. The bottoms of his chairs consist 
erf thongs cut from a bullock's hide. The windows 
are without glass ; or if there should happen to be 
amy remains of this article, it is so patched and 
daubed as nearly to exclude the light it was intend- 
ed to admit. The boor, notwithstanding, has his 
enjoyments : he is absolute master of a domain of 
several miles in extent ; and he lords it o^^a few 
miserable slaves or Hottentots without control . His 
pipe scarcely ever quits his mouth, from the moment 
he rises till he retires to rest, except to give him 
time to swallow his sopie^ or a glass of strong ardent 
spirit, to eat his meals, and to take his nap after 
dinner. Unwilling to work, and unable to think; 
with a mind disengaged from every sort of care and 
reflection, indulging to excess in the gratification 
af every sensual appetite, the Afirican peasant grows 
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to an unwieldy size, and is carried off the stage by 
the first inflammatory disease that attacks him. 

How different is the lot of the labouring poor of 
England, who for six days in the week are doomed 
to toil for twelve hours in every day, in order to 
gain a morsel of bread for their family, and the lux- 
ury of a little animal food for the seventh day ! 

The cultivators of the ground, who inhabit the 
nearer districts to the town, though something bet- 
ter than the breeders of cattle, live but in a very 
uncomfortable manner in the midst of profusion. 
They have little or no society with each other, and 
every one seems to live-solely for himself. Though 
removed from each other to the distance of several 
miles, and enjoying the benefit of many thousand 
acres of land under the rate of a farthing an acre, it 
is yet a singular fact, that scarcely any two neigh- 
bours are found to be on good terms with each other, 
but are embroiled perpetually in quarrels and dis- 
putes about the extent of their farms, or the privi- 
lege of a spring or a water-course. One great cause 
of their endless disputes is the absurd manner of es- 
timating distance by time. The quantity of land 
in a government farm, according to the established 
custom^ the colony, must be one hour's walk across 
it. Irone farmer is supposed to have put down his 
baakefty or stake, or land-mark, a little too near to 
that of his neighbour, the Feldtvagf-rneester, or 
peace-officer of the division, is called in, by the lat- 
ter, to pace the distance, for which he gets three 
dollars. If the Feldwagt-meester should happen to 
regulate his pace to the satisfaction of both parties, 
the affair is settled; but as this is not always the 
case, the next step is for the discontented party to 
apply tor a commission, consisting of the Landrost, 
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two members of the Council, the Secretary of the 
district, and a Messenger. These gentlemen share 
fifteen dollars a-day as long as they are out upon the 
commission to determine how far a man ought to 
walk in an hour. 

The dangerous and difficult roads in every part of 
the colony, but particularly the kloefs or passes of 
the mountains, and the still more perilous fords of 
the rivers, show how very little sense is entertained 
by the peasantry of public benefits or public conve- 
niences. Each gets over a difficulty as well as he 
can, and no morS is thought about it till it again 
occurs. An instance appeared of this in crossing 
the Breede river opposite to Brandt Valley, which 
is done by means of a small flat-bottomed tub, about 
six feet by three. In this machine foot passengers 
hawl themselves over by a rope fixed to two posts, 
one on each side of the river. When a horse is to 
cross, the saddle is taken off, the rider gets into the 
tub, and drags the animal aftet hhn. But when a 
waggon is to be transported, it must first be un- 
laden, and the baggage carried over in the vessel : 
the carriage is then made fast bv one end to this 
floating machine, and the other is buoyed up by a 
cask, and in this manner it is dragged over. Thus 
is half a day consumed in passing a small river of 
thirty or forty yards at the most in width, when a 
few planks, properly put together, would enable 
them to carry over any sort of carriage, cattle, or 
horses, with safety and convenience, in five minutes. 

The women of the African peasantry pass a life 
ef the most listless inactivity. The mistress of the 
family, with her coffee-pot constantly boiling before 
her on a small table, seems fixed to her chair like a 
piece of furniture. This good lady, bom in the 
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wilds of Africa, and educated among slaves and 
Hottentots, has little idea of what, in a state of so- 
ciety, constitutes female delicacy. She makes no 
scruple of having her legs and feet washed in warm 
water by a slave before strangers ; an operation that 
is regularly performed every evening. If the mo- 
tive of such a custom were that of cleanliness, the 
practice of it would deserve praise ; but to see the 
tub with the same water passed round through all 
the branches of the family, according to seniority, 
is apt to create ideas of a very different nature.— 
Most of them go constantly without stockings and 
shoes, even when the thermometer is dow n to the 
freezing point. They generally, however, make 
use of small stoves to place the feet on. The young 
girls sit with their hands before them as listless as 
their mothers. Most of them, in the distant dis- 
tricts, can neither read nor write, so that they have 
no mental resources whatsoever. Luckily, perhaps, 
for them, the paucity of ideas prevents time from 
han^ins^ heavy on their hands. The history of a 
day IS that of their whole lives. They hear or speak 
of nothing but that such-a-one is going to the city, 
or to church, or to be married, or that the Bosjes- 
mans have stolen the cattle of such-a-one, or the 
locusts eaten their com. The young people have 
no meetings at fixed periods, as in most country- 
places, for mirth and recreation. No fairs, no danc- 
ing, no music, nor amusement of any sort. To the 
cold phlegmatic temper and inactive way of life 
may perhaps be owing the prolific tendency of all 
the Afi-ican peasantry. Six or seven children in a 
family are considered as very few ; from a dozen to 
twenty are not uncommon ; and most of them marry 
very young, so that the population of the colony is 
rapidly increasing. Several, however, of the children 
die in their infancy, from swellings in the throat* 
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and from eraptions of the same kind they are sub- 
ject to in the Cape. Very few instances of longevity 
occur. The manner of life they lead is perhaps less 
favourable for a prolonged existence than the nature 
of the climate. The diseases of which they gene- 
rally die in the country, are bilious and putrid fevers 
and dropsies. 

The men are in general much above the middle 
size, very tall and stout, but ill made, loosely put 
together, aukward, and inactive. Very few have 
those open ingenuous countenances that among the 
peasantry of many parts of Europe speak their sim« 
plicity and innocence. The descendants of French 
families are now so intermarried with those of the 
original settlers, that no distinction, except the 
names, remains. And it is a remarkable fact, that 
not a word of the French language is spoken or un- 
derstood by any of the peasantry, though there be 
many still living whose parents were both of that 
nation. Neither is a French book of any kind to 
be seen in their houses. It would seem as if these 
persecuted refugees had studied to conceal from 
their children their unfortunate history and their 
country's disgraceful conduct. 

TTie means of education, it is true, must be very 
difficult to be had among a people so widely scat- 
tered over a vast exte.nt of country as the peasantry 
are in the colony of the Cape. Some have a per- 
son in the house whom they call the school-master. 
This is generally a man who had served out his time 
in the ranks. His employment, in this new situa* 
tion, is not only to instruct the children to read, to 
write, to sing psalms, and get by heart a few occa- 
sional prayers, but he must also make himself ser- 
riceable in other respects. At one place that we 
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passed, the poor school-master was driving the 
plough, whilst a Hottentot had the more honoura- 
ble post of holding and directing it. The children 
of those who either cannot obtam, or afford to em- 
ploy, such a person, can neither read nor write ; 
and the whole of their education consists in learn- 
ing to shoot well, to crack and use with dexterity 
an enormous large whip, and to drive a waggon 
drawn by bullocks. 

A book of any kind is rarely seen in any of the 
farmers' houses, except the Bible and William 
Sluiter's Gesangen^ or songs out of the Bible, done 
into verse by the Stemhold and Hopkins of Holland. 
They affect to be very reli odious, and carry at least 
the devotion of religion fully as far as the most 
zealous bigots. They-never sit down to table with- 
out a long grace before meat, pronounced with an 
audible voice by the youngest of the family ; and 
every morning before day-light one of William Slui- 
ter's Gesangen is drawled out in full chorus by an 
assemblage of the whole family. In their attendance 
at church they are scrupulously exact, though the 
performance of thia duty costs many of them a jour- 
ney of several days. Those who live at the dis- 
tance of a fortnight or three weeks from the nearest 
church, generally go with their families once a-year. 

Rude and uncultivated as are their minds, there 
is one virtue in which they eminently excel — hos- 
pitality to strangers. A countryman, a foreigner, 
a relation, a friend, are all equally welcome to what- 
soever the house will afford. A Dutch farmer never 
passes a house on the road without alighting, except 
mdeed his next neighbour's, with whom it is ten to 
one he is at variance, tt is not enough to inquire 
after the health of the family in passing : even on 
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the road, if two peasants should meet, they instantly 
dismount to shake hands, whether strangers or 
friends. When a traveller arrives at a habitation, 
he alights from his horse, enters the house, shakes 
hands with the men, kisses the women, and sits 
down without farther ceremony. When the table 
is served, he takes his place among the family with- 
out waiting for an invitation. This is never given, 
on the supposition that a traveller in a country so 
thinly inhabited, must always have an appetite for 
something. Accordingly, " What will you make 
use of?" is generally the first question. If there 
be a bed in the house, it is given to the stranger ; 
if none, which is frequently the case among the 
graziers of the distant district of GraaiF Reynet, he 
must take his chance for a form, or bench, or a heap 
of sheep skins, among the rest of the family. In 
the morning, after a solid breakfast, he takes his 
sopie^ or glass of brandy, orders his slave or Hot- 
tentot to saddle the horses, shakes hands with the 
men, and kisses the women: he wishes them health, 
and they wish him a good journey. In this manner 
a traveller might pass through the whole country. 

If the economy of the African farmer's house be 
ill managed, that of his land is equally bad. The 
graziers indeed, in many places, are not at the 
trouble of sowing any grain, but exchange with 
others their cattle for as much as may be necessary 
for the family consumption. But even those who 
have corn-farms near the Cape, seem to have no 
kind of management. They turn ovex a piece of 
ground with a huge mis-shapen plough, that re- 
quires eight or ten horses, or a dozen oxen, to drag 
it along : the seed is sown in the broad-cast way, 
at the rate of about a bushel and a half to an acre ; 
a rude harrow is just passed over it, and they reap 
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from ten to fifteen for one. No manure comes upon 
the ground, except a sprinkling for barley. In low 
situations near rivulets, where the water can be 
brought upon the ground, they reap from thirty to 
forty far one. Water in fact is every thing in South-- 
em Africa. Not like the Chinese, whose great art 
of agriculture consists in suiting the nature and habit 
of the plant to that of the soil, which he also arti- 
ficially prepares, the Dutch peasant at the Cape is 
satisfied if he can command only a supply of water. 
He bestows no kind of labour on the ground but 
that of throwing in the seed : the rest is left to chance 
and the effects of an excellent climate. The time 
of seeding is in the months of May and June ; and 
of harvest, from November to January. The grain 
is trodden out by horses on circular floors in the open 
air : and the straw is left to rot or to be spattered 
about by the winds. 

We remained a couple of days in the Hex-rivw 
valley in making preparations for crossing the de» 
sert, and in waiting the arrival of two grazing far- 
mers of Graaff Reynet who were to meet us by ap* 
pointment at this place. These people were not 
only likely to be useful in pointing out the places 
where water was generally to be found, but they 
were also a considerable addition to our strength, ia 
case of an attack from a savage tribe of Hottentots, 
known in the colony by the name of Bosjesmans^ 
or men of the thickets, because, lurking in the cover 
of the shrubbery, they are said to shoot their poison- 
ed arrows ^^gainst the unguarded traveller, for the 
sake of plundering him of his cattle. To oppose 
these Bosjesmans the farmers generally cross thede- 
sert in parties, and strongly armed. ITie poor sa- 
vage, driven by imperious want to carry off an ox 
or sheep to his starving family, who have no other 
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abode than the caverns of the mountains, often 
pays in the attempt the forfeit of his life ; but it 
rarely happens that any of the colonists fall by his 
hands. Yet the name of Bosjesman is held in hor- 
ror and detestation ; and a farmer thinks he cannot 
proclaim a more meritorious action than the murder 
of one of these people. A boor from GraafF Reynet 
being asked in the secretary's office, afew^days be- 
fore we left the town, if the savages were nume- 
rous or troublesome on the road, replied, he had on- 
ly shot four, with as much composure and indiffer- 
ence as if he had been speaking of four partridges. 
I myself have heard one of the humane colonists 
boast of having destroyed with his own hands near 
three hundred of these unfortunate wretches. 

The two graziers having joined us with each a 
waggon, and a numerous ramily of children. Hot*- 
tentots, and KafFers, we proceeded, on the twelfth 
of July, to the north-east, and in four hours gained 
the summit of the lowest part of the mountains that 
inclose the valley. The ascent, which was from 
terrace to terrace, might be about fifteen hundred feet 
in the distance of six miles. From the top towards 
the east there was little or no descent. Here the 
face of the country began to wear an entire new as- 
pect. AH the great chains of mountains gradually dis- 
appeared, or were seen only behind sinking into 
the horizon ; and a confined prospect of a rugged 
surfiace, broken into hill and dale, presented itself 
on every side. The eye wandered in vain to seek 
relief by a diversity of objects. No huge rocks con- 
fusedly scattered on the plain, or piled into moun- 
tains, no hills clothed with verdure, no traces of 
cultivation, not a tree n6r a tall shrub, appeared to 
break the uniformity of the surface, nor bird nor 
beast to enliven the dreary waste. Vegetation was 
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thinly scattered over a bed of brownish-coloured 
clay, and the low and stunted plants were almost 
wholly confined to the succulent tribe. Of these 
the most common were several species of mesembry- 
anthemumy of euphorbia^ crassula^ and cotyledon. 
The grand family oi proteaSy and the elegant erica^ 
had totally disappeared. The road was tolerably good, 
being carried generally over a bed of sand-stone 
crossed with veins of fat quartz, and a kind of pon* 
derous iron-stone. 

Having travelled about seven hours, in which 
time the oxen had not proceeded above fifteen miles, 
we entered a long narrow pass made by tw^o hills : 
the faces of these being nearly perpendicular and 
straight, gave to the eye a long natural perspective, 
like that of a street, a name which in fact the place 
bore. The farther extremity of the pass opened up- 
on a level plain, inclosed by small hills, all detached 
from each other, and having every appearance of a 
volcanic origin, except that the sand-stone strata, 
which showed themselves on every side, were re- 
gular and undisturbed. The inclination of these in 
a considerable angle to the horizon, and the form 
of the hills, made it appear, from certain points of 
view, as if a spiral line of stone twisted itself round 
their sides like the ridge that encircles some of the 
volute shells. Farenheit's thermometer stood at 83"* 
at sun-rise ; at noon, exposed to the sun, at 80^ in 
the shade 55°; and at seven in the evening it was 
down at the freezing point. 

The next day's journey was about five-and-twenty 
miles, to a place called Constaapky after a Bastaard 
Hottentot who had been tempted by a small spring 
of water to erect a hut and plant a few trees. The 
drought, however, had soon obliged him to quit 
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this retreat. Two spreading oaks still remained and 
shaded a spring of excellent water, which, however, 
soon lost itself in the sandy surface of the ground. 
The thermometer at noon rose to 80° in the sun, 
and at night was down to the freezing point. 

On the fourteenth we travelled only twelve miles^ 
The road, in some places, was rocky and uneven, 
and in others deep sand. Our oxen too were be- 
ginning to droop tor want of pasturage. The stage 
called Mentjies hoek afforded a few rushes and abun- 
dance of succulent plants, among which the bul- 
locks of Africa are accustomed to brouze for want 
of grass : not a blade of any kind had appeared since 
we entered upon the desert ; and shrubbery was 
very thinly scattered over the surface,, except in 
the neighbourhood of the few springs that here and 
there occurred. At this place were the remains of 
a hut and a solitary oak overhanging a spring of 
clear water. Even these objects served, in some 
degree, to enliven, and to break, the uniformity of 
a barren desert. To the southward, also, now be- 
gan to appear the blue summits of that barren chain ' 
of mountains, mentioned in the preceding Chapter 
under the name of Zoaarteberg. A butcher of the 
Cape passed our encampment with about five hun- 
dred head of cattle and five thousand sheep, that he 
had purchased in the Sneuwberg,. or snowy moun- 
tains. The sheep were in tolerable good condition ; 
but the cattle were miserably poor. As the greatest 
part of the beeves that are killed at the Cape must 
travel from GraafF Reynet across this desert, it can- 
not be a matter of surprise that the Cape beef should 
be universally complained against. The knife is ge- 
nerally put into them the moment they arrive from 
a journey of forty or fifty days, in which, beside the 
fatigue of travelling, they have been exposed to the 
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scorching rays of the sun at one season of the year, 
and the intense cold of the nights in the other, 
without any kind 6f shade or shelter ; without anj 
kind of food but the salt, acrid, and watery leaves 
of the different succulent plants that almost exclu- 
sively grow on the Karroo ; sometimes whole days 
without a drop of water, and most commonly such 
only as is muddy and saline : sometimes their hoofs 
become so tender by travelling upon the hot sand 
and gravel, that they are obliged to be left on the 
desert ; and they "generally arrive at the town in so 
maimed and miserable a condition, as to be very 
unfit for what they are intended. Could the farmers 
near the Cape be once prevailed upon to sow tur- 
nips, which may be produced here equally ffood as 
in Europe, to plant potatoes, and cultivate the arti- 
ficial grasses, the quality of the beef and mutton 
might be very materially improved. Those few in- 
habitants who stall-feed their cattle, have their ta- 
bles supplied with beef little, if at all, inferior to 
what is sold in Leadenhall market ; but the adop- 
tion of such a system would require more labour 
and activity, and more attention, than the body and 
mind of a Dutch farmer seem capable of supplying : 
his avarice, though great, is yet overcome by the 
habits of indolence in which he has been educated. 

On the fifteenth, from the exhausted state of our 
oxen, thjee of which we had been obliged to leave 
behind, we made only a short stage of ten or twelve 
miles to the riet/o7iteyn^ or the red spring, which took 
its rise out of a high cone-shaped hill, with a flat 
top, and ran in a feeble stream to the southward. 
The banks were skirted by a thicket of the doom 
boom, or thorn-tree, a species of mimosa, called erro- 
neously by the two Swedish travellers, who have 
published their researches in Southern Africa, the 
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niloticay or that which produces the gum Arabic. 
The pods of this are very long, and moniliform, or di- 
vided like a string of beads ; whereas the karroo mi- 
mosa has short sickle-shaped pods. Armed from the 
summit down to the ground with enormous double 
thorns, pointing in every direction " like quills up- 
on the fretful porcupine," it makes an impenetrable 
thicket to most animals except the rhinoceros, whose 
hide, though not proof against a musket-ball, as 
has been asserted by a great naturafist, has little to 
fear from the spines of the mimosa. The bark, 
being powerfully astringent, is preferred to that of 
any other tree in the colony for preparing leather 
from raw skins ; and the wood, being hard and 
tough, is used for waggon-poles, and as lock-shoes 
for the wheels. The trunk of the tree gives out 
great quantities of a clear transparent gum, which, 
however, does not seem to have been applied to 
any kind of use. It is remarkable that almost eve- 
ry tree which furnishes tasteless gums or resins, is 
covered with a bark that is highly astringent and 
austere to the taste. 

The following day we crossed the bed of the Buf- 
falo river, which was at least fifty yards in width ; 
but the quantity of water in it was barely sufficient 
to form a current. The deep shelving banks, how- 
ever, and the wreck of roots and shrubs, indicated 
at least its periodical power, which had forced 
through the black mountains to the southward a grand 
chasm in its passage to the eastern ocean. The 
whole surface of the country was here strewed over 
with small fragments of a deep purple-coloured slate, 
that had crumbled away from the strata which in 
long parallel ridges lay in the direction of east and 
west. Scattered among these fragments were black 
tumificd stones that had much the appearance of 
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volcanic sluggs, or the scoriae of an iron furnace. 
Several hills of the shape of cones, some truncated 
near the top parallel to their bases, stood detached 
from each other on the plain, apparently thrown up 
by volcanic explosions ; but a nearer view of the 
alternate strata of earth and sand-stone, regularly 
disposed in every part, showed them to be the effect 
of water and not of fire. This part of the desert 
was more sterile and naked than had yet occurred- 
Scarcely a plant of any description threw its feeble 
leaves out of the slaty surface, except a few species, 
of the mescmbryanthemum, among which was one 
more luxuriant than the rest, whose leather-like 
covering of its fleshy cylindrical leaves served our 
Hottentots, when dried, for tinder. 

About ten miles beyond the Buffala river we en- 
camped for the* night upon the banks of a small 
running brook called Geel-beck, winding round a 
flat sandy marsh overgro^wn with rushes, and abound- 
ing with springs whose waters were strongly im- 
pregnated with salt; All the naked sandy patches 
were thinly sprinkled over with a fine white pow- 
dery substance not unlike snow : it was found in the 
freatest (Quantities where the cattle of travellers had 
een tied up at nights ; and it was observed almost 
invariably to surround the roots of a frutescent plant 
that grew here in great exuberance. I collected a 
quantity of this white powder, together with the 
sand, and by boiling the solution and evaporating 
the water, obtained from it crystals of pure pris- 
matic nitre. A small proportion of a different alka- 
line salt was also extracted from the liquor. The 
plant alluded to was a species of salsola, or salt- 
wort, with very minute fleshy leaves closely sur- 
rounding the woody branches. It is known to the 
country-people by the Hottentot name of Canna^ 
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and IS that plant from the ashes of which almost all 
the soap that is used in the colony, is made. Tliese 
ashes, when carefully burnt and collected, are a 
pure white caustic alkali, a solution of which, mixed 
up with the oily fat of the large broad tails of the 
sheep of the colony, and boiled slowly for five or 
six days, takes the consistency and the quality of an 
excellent white soap. This salsola grows in almost 
every part of Southern Africa, but particularly on 
those plains known by the name of Karroo, and in 
such abundance, that, supposing the plant, after 
being cut down and burnt, to be re-produced in five 
years, the quantity of soda, or barrilla, that might 
annually be made from the ashes, would be sufficient, 
beside serving the colony, for the whole consump- 
tion of Great-Britain : and as enormous sums of 
money have always been, and continue to be, drawn 
from England to pay the imports of this article, it 
may perhaps be considered as an object worthy of 
further inquiry. According to the present system, 
however, of letting out the government farms, and 
the high price of labour, none of the country-people 
would find it worth their consideration as an arti- 
cle to bring to market. The Hottentots, indeed, 
might be encouraged to prepare it ; but the great 
distance from Cape Town, the only market in the 
colony, and the badness of the roads, will always 
operate against a supply of the natural products of 
the country being had there at any reasonable rate. 
Another shrubby plant with glaucus spear-shaped 
leaves, is generally met with growing among the 
salsola, the ashes of which also give a strong alkaline 
lie ; but the soap made from these is said to have a 
blueish colour, and to be of a very inferior quality 
to that made from the former. The plant was not 
in flower; but it appeared to be the atriplex albicans y 
a kind of orache. 
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The hills that surrounded the plain of Geel-beck, 
were composed of a dark purple-coloured slate; and 
anwng these were seen prancing a small herd of 
that beautifully- marked animal the z€bra,Rnd a great 
number of another species of wild horse, known in 
the colony by the Hottentot name of qua<ha. This 
animal was long considered as the female zebra, 
but is now known to be a species entirely distinct. 
It is marked with faint stripes on the four quarters 
only ; is well shaped, strong limbed, not in the least 
vicious, but, on the contrary, is soon rendered by 
domestication mild and tractable: yet, abundant as 
they are in the country, few have given themselves 
the trouble of turning them to any kind of use.— 
They are infinitely more beautiful than, and fiilly 
as strong as, the mule ; are easily supported on al- 
most any kind of food, and are never out of flesh. 
The zebra has obtained the character of being so 
vicious and ungovernable, as never to be completely 
tamed ; perhaps only from some very imperfect and 
injudicious trials. The success of an attempt to 
domesticate animals that are naturally fierce or timid, 
would require more perseverance and patience,morc 
labour, and more address, than seem to fall to the 
share of a Dutch peasant. A vicious animal, taken 
from a state of nature, is not to be tamed with the 
point of a knife, nor with stripes ; they are more 
impatient of pain than such as are already rendered 
docile and accustomed to the cruelties exercised up- 
on them by man; and wounds and harsh treatment 
serve only to make them more fierce and unmanage- 
able. At the landrost's of Zwellendam I saw a 
male and female zebra, that, while young and at- 
tended to, were said to have been mild and docile ; 
but by neglect, and probably by teazing, had be- 
come exceedingly vicious. One of the English dra- 
goons persisted in mounting the female. She kicked 
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and plunged, and laid herself down, but to no pur- 
pose ', the man kept his seat ^ till taking a leap n-om 
the high bank of the river, she threw him into the 
ivater ; but, holding fast by the bridle, she had no 
sooner dragged him to the shore, than, walking Up 
quietly to him, she put her head down to his face 
and completely bit oflF his ear. 

On many parts of the great deserts ostriches were 
seen scouring the plains and waving their black and 
vrhite plumes in the wind, a signal to the Hotten- 
tots that their nests were not far distant, especially 
if they wheeled round the place from whence they 
started up: when they have no nest, they make off, 
immediately on being disturbed, with the wing- 
feathers close to the body. There is something m 
the economy of this animal different in general 
from that of the rest of the feathered race. It 
seems to be the link of union, in the great chain of 
nature, that connects the winged with the four- 
footed tribe. Its stronsj-jointed legs and cloven 
hoofs are well adapted for speed and for defence. 
The wings and all its feathers are insufficient to 
raise it from the ground ; its camel-shaped neck is 
covered with hair ; its voice is a kind of hollow 
mournful lowing, and it grazes on the plain with 
the qua-cha and the zebra. Among the very few 
polygamous birds that are found in a state of na- 
ture, the ostrich is one. The male, distinguished 
by its glossy black feathers from the dusky grey 
female, is generally seen with two or three, and 
frequently as many as five, of the latter. These 
females lay their eggs in one nest, to the number of 
ten or twelve each, which they hatch all together, 
the male taking his turn of sitting on them among 
the rest. Between sixty and seventy eggs have been 
found in one nest ; and if incubation nas begun; a 
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few are most commonly lying round the sides of the 
hole, having been thrown out by the birds on find- 
ing the nest to contain more than they could con- 
veniently cover. The time of incubation is six 
weeks. For want of knowing the ostrich to be 
polygamous, an error respecting this bird has slipt 
into the Systema NaturcCy where it is said that one 
female lays fifty eggs. 

The eggs of the ostrich are considered as a great 
delicacy. They are prepared in a variety of ways ; 
but that made use or by the Hottentots is perhaps 
the best : it is simply to bury them in hot ashes, 
and through a small hole made in the upper end, to 
stir the contents continually round till they acquire 
the consistence of an omiet : prepared in this man- 
ner^ we very often, in the course of our long jour- 
nies over the wilds of Africa, found them an excel- 
lent repast. In these eggs are frequently discover- 
ed a number of small oval-shaped pebbles, about 
the size of a marrowfat pea, of a pale yellow co- 
lour, and exceeding hard. In one ^^^ were nine, 
and in another twelve, of such stones. 

At this place it was considered prudent to furnish 
our Hottentots, who attended the cattle, with fire- 
arms, having of late been much infested by parties 
of Bos^esmen. They had not been out with the 
oxen above an hour, before they were seen return- 
ing with six strangers under their guard. They 
were not, however, Bosjesmen, but three runaway 
slaves, and three Hottentots, one of the latter of 
which was a girl about twelve years of age. This 
party had lived for some time upon the desert en- 
tirely on animal food, which they had procured by 
lurking near the usual halting-places of butchers 
and farmers, and driving off in the night-time a few 
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sheep. Tired of such a mode of life, they were 
very glad to escape from it by entering into the list 
of our attendants. 

On the seventeenth we proceeded about twenty- 
four miles over a rising country, finely marked by 
hill and dale, but altogether barren, except that 
here and there were straggling over the surface a few 
species of the mesembryanthemum, or fig marygold, 
among which were large patches of the curious and 
elegant ice-plant. At night the thermometer was 
down to the freezing point, and the following morn- 
ing it had descended to 30°. The Black Moun- 
tams, about fifteen miles to the southward, had lost 
that part of their character to which perhaps they 
owed their name, and were covered with deep snow. 
The nights had been so intensely cold and piercing, 
since we entered upon the desert, that our horses, 
being accustomed to the stable, immediately grew 
sick and low-spirited, and two of them this day fell 
under the severity of the weather. A third had a 
very narrow escape. We lost several of our oxen ; 
but these died rather for want of food than from the 
coldness of the nights. 

On the eighteenth we crossed the Dtoyka^ or 
Rhinoceros river, and encamped on its banks. The 
bed of the river was a fine-grained blue sand, and 
it generally exceeded a hundred yards in width ; but 
the collected streamlets, creeping over its surface, 
would scarcely have furiwished a quantity of water 
sufficient to turn a mill. The rivers that cross the 
Karroo have this difference^ which distinguishea 
them from rivers in general, that, notwithstanding 
all the tributary streamlets that may fall into them, 
the greater the distance from the source, the less 
water they contain. As it seldom rains on the de- 
sert^ they have no supply but from the springs; and 
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the water, in its passage from these, is continually 
losing of its bulk both by absorption and by evapo- 
ration. Though the surrounding country was des- 
titute of vegetation, a thick forest of mimosas cover- 
ed the banks of the Dwyka, and followed it through 
all its windings. This plant grows indeed on every 
part of the aesert, on which it is the inseparable 
companion of all the rivers and all the periodical 
streamlets. Should a traveller happen to be in want 
of water, the appearance of the mimosa is a sure 
guide to the place where it (occasionally at least) is 
to be found. 

On the evening o<^ the nineteenth we encamped 
upon the banks of the Ghamka, or Lion's river.— 
The distance from the Dwyka is about twenty miles 
of the most beautiful road I ever beheld. There 
was neither stone nor loose sand, nor rut, to break 
the equality of the surface, which was as level as 
that of a bowling-green, and consisted of a hard 
bed of clay bound together, and coloured brown, 
with iron. Not a swell of any sort intervened to 
interrupt the line of the horizon, which was as per- 
fect as that viewed over the surface of the sea. Here, 
too, as on that element, the mind was as little dis- 
tracted by a multiplicity of objects ; for in vain did 
the eye wander in search of tree, or lofty shrub^ or 
blade of grass, or living creature. On every side a 
wide-spreadinff plain, barren as its southern bound- 
ary the Black Mountains, presented nothing but a 
dreary waste, " a land of desolation." On ap- 
proaching the river Ghamka, the face of the coun- 
try changed a little for the better. Large mimosas 
skirted its banks, among which were also mingled 
; a species of willow with a narrow serrated leaf, a 
rhusy and the lyceum afriim. A considerable stream 
of water rolled over the bed of the river. Here 
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we met with hares, partridges, mountain geese, and \ 
wild ducks of two kinds, in creat abundance. The 
blue schistus broke out on the banks of the river, 
and still continued to run directly east and west in j^ 
parallel ridges. 

That part of the Lion's river where we were en- 
camped, was distant only about twelve miles from 
a chasm or kloof in the Zwarteberg, in the very 
mouth of which was said to be a farm-house, and 
several others behind the mountains. As these 
houses all belonged to the district of GraafF Reynet, 
the landrost was not without hopes of procuring the 
loan of fresh teams of bullocks. Many of our own 
had already died, others were left on the desert, 
and the rest were quite exhausted by the eflPects of 
the cold, of bad water, and little food. We there- 
fore quitted the direct road, and turned off towards 
Zwarteberg. A few miles before we arrived at the 
kloof, a party of men, mounted on horseback, were 
observed to be making for the waggons in full gal- 
lop. In coming up with the first, they stopt short 
and fired a discharge of musquetry. They loaded 
again, rode up to the second, and fired a second 
volley: this they repeated before every waggon, 
and then set oflT in full gallop the same way they 
had approached, and were out of sight in a few 
minutes. This manoeuvre was intended as doing 
honour to the landrost; and such a welcome recep- 
tion, so very different from that he had experienced 
on a former occasion from the inhabitants of the first 
division of hisdistrict,was no bad omen of the change 
of sentiments, or of conduct at least, that had taken 
place since his expulsion. 

After a journey of nine days over a dreary and 
barren desert, the traces of human industry, though 
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in a wild sequestered corner, hemmed in by huge 
barren mountains, had no less charms than the dis- 
covery of land, after a long sea-voyage, to the weary 
passenger. We found here not only a most friendly 
reception, but also such refreshments as we began 
to be in want of. Two kinds of wine, the produce 
of the place, were very tolerable. Various sorts of 
fruits, all of good quality. The oranges were al- 
ready ripe and gathered, and the peach and almond 
trees were in full blossom. Vegetables were unu- 
sually luxuriant in their growth : some of the cauli- 
flowers measured eighteen inches in diameter. The 
rapidity of vegetation, at this place, appeared the 
more remarkable on account of its situation at the 
feet of mountains whose summits were buried in 
snow. It was, however, exposed only to the warm 
north, and completely screened from all other winds. 
The thermometer, during the three days we re- 
mained here, was never lower than 46% at the same 
time that the appearance of the weather indicated 
a severe frost every night at the distance of a very 
few miles on the desert. 

The mistress of the mansion, at the age of sixty, 
and the mother of sixteen children, was a tall, 
straight, well-looking, and active woman ; and all 
the people, who made their appearance from the 
Black Mountains, were of a stature much exceed- 
ing the common size of man. The peasantry of the 
colony have always been represented as a gigantic 
race of men. Living nearly in a state of nature, 
with the advantage of having at all times within 
their reach a supply of food, procured without bodily 
exertion or the fatigue of labour, they sometimes 
attain the greatest possible size to which the species 
seems capable of arriving. 
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From this place may be seen to the northward, 
across the Karroo plains, the chain of mountains 
which forms the highest step or terrace that has yet 
been ascended by European travellers. The desert 
rises towards them in a fine swell that is clearly 
perceptible to the eye. An attempt to estimate the 
neight of the Nieuzweld MountainSy by having mere- 
ly passed over the country, can be considered as 
little better than a guess. I should suppose, how- 
ever, from attending to the general slope of the coun- 
try to the northward, as well as the sudden eleva- 
tions from one terrace to another, that the summit 
of this screen of mountains cannot be less than ten 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Snow 
falls upon them to the depth of five or six feet, and 
continues to bury them for as many months. The in- 
ferior ranffe of Zwarteberg was at this time, for a 
considerable distance from the summit, covered with 
snow. These mountains were apparently composed 
of the same materials as those already passed ; but 
the detached hills, near their base, consisted entirely 
of that species of rock called by Mr. Kirwan the 
amygdaloidy which is nearly allied to the stone that 
the miners of Derbyshire have distinguished by the 
name of toad-stone, ITie rounded pebbles, embed- 
ded in this argillaceous matrix, were almost invari- 
ably tinged with a bright grass-green colour. The 
substratum of the mountains still continued to be 
a blue and purple-coloured schistus. 

Having completed our stock of provisions, and 
procured from the inhabitants of Zwarteberg the 
loan of sixty stout bullocks, we once more launched 
upon the wide desert, and proceeded, on the twen- 
ty-third, near thirty miles to a spring of water called 
the Sleutelfonteyn, and the following da)^ encamped 
on the banks of the Traka or Maiden river. The 
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little water it contained was both muddy and salt, 
and the sand on its banks was covered with a thin 
pellicle of nitre, oat of which was growing abun- 
dance of the salsola before mentioned. 

At sun-rise this morning the thermometer was 
down to five degrees below the freezing point. This 
great diminution of temperature appeared the more 
extraordinary, as no change, either in the direction or 
the strength of the wind, had taken place. The 
air was clear and serene, without a cloud in the 
sky, and the weather apparently the same it had 
been for several days in every respect, except in the 
degree of temperature. The snow on the moun- 
tains could have had little influence. The Black 
Mountains only were near, and they were to lee- 
ward ; the light wind that blew being from the 
west, in which quarter scarcely a hillock occurred 
for the space of an hundred miles. 

On the twenty-fifth we skirted the banks of the 
Traka about ten miles, passed the Gkowka or Boor's 
river, which was perfectly dried up, and in the 
evening arrived at the Great LooryfonteyUy in which 
was only a very small quantity of water standing in 
holes, and this was muddy, salt, and bitter. As there 
was neither herbaceous nor shrubby plants, and as, 
since our departure from Zwarteberg, the oxen had 
scarcely tasted vegetable food, for, independent of 
the litttle time allowed them to brouse, the desert 
offered only the shrivelled stems of the mesembryan- 
themum tribe, it was thought adviseable to continue 
our journey, though in the dark, in search of a better 
place for the refreshment of our cattle : and as there 
was reason to suspect that it would be sometime be- 
fore we should meet with water, we filled our casks 
with the execrable mixture of the Great Loory fon- 
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teyn. In the middle of the night we arrived at a 
place where once had flowed a rill of water, and 
where still were growing clumps of mimosas, patches 
of the salsola, and a tew other succulent plants. 
These, like some animals that are said to have the 
faculty of supplying their own nutriment, are capable 
of existing ror a length of time by the juices which 
their own roots throw out. Our oxen devoured 
them with great avidity ; and the horses made a 
hearty meal on the branches of the mimosa, at the 
expense of a considerable quantity of blood which 
the strong sharp thorns drew from their mouths. 
The acrid juices of the succulent plants, and the 
sour herbage of Africa, oblige the cattle to make 
use of various correctives ; and m the choice of these 
they are not very nice. Old rags, pieces of leather, 
skins with the hair on them, dried wood, bones, 
•and even small pebbles and sand, are greedily de- 
voured by them. African horses very commonly 
eat their own dung ; and numbers have been des- 
troyed in consequence of taking into the stomach 
vast quantities of flinty sand. 

From the Little Loory fonteyn, the place where 
we halted for the refreshment of our cattle upon 
the shrubbery that grew there, we advanced on the 
following day near thirty miles over a bed of solid 
clay, and late at night pitched our tent in the midst 
of a meadow covered completely with herbage 
knee-deep. A transition so sudden from unbounded 
barrenness, that on every side had appeared on the 
preceding day, to a verdant meadow clothed by 
the most luxuriant vegetation, felt more like en- 
chantment than reality. The hungry cattle, impa- 
tient to satisfy the cravings of nature, made no 
small havoc in liberating themselves from the yokes 
aind traces. The name of this spot was De Beer 
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ValUy : it was a plain of several miles in diameter, 
stretching along the feet of the Black Mountains, and 
seemed to be the reservoir of a number of periodical 
rivers, whose sources are in the mountains of Niew* 
veldt, of Winterbergy and Camdeboo. One of these, 
running at this time with a considerable current, 
was as salt as brine. To the taste it appeared to 
be as strongly impregnated as the water of the Eng- 
lish Channel ; that is to say, it might contain about 
a thirtieth part of its weight of salt. Another river, 
with little current, called the Karookuj joined 
the salt river at the head of the valley, the water 
of which was perfectly fresh, but combined with 
earthy matter. The surface of the valley was en- 
tirely covered with two or three species of coarse 
rushy grasses; and all the swamps and springs were 
buried in large clumps of the arundo phragfhites or 
common reed. ' The streams that fell into the valley 
were finely skirted with tall mimosas, which, at 
their confluence, spread out into a forest of ever- 
greens. 

/ Such a delightful spot in the midst of a barren 
desert, affording shelter, and food, and water, could 
not fail of attracting to it the native inhabitants of 
the surrounding country ; and here accordingly wc 
met with vast variety of game, particularly ot the 
antelope family, three different species of which we 
had not before observed. These were the springs 
bok or leaping antelope, ihtpygarga of the Systema 
Natura, uie gems-bok or pasan of Buffbn, the Egj/p- 
tian flw^e'fopeof Pennant, and the oryx of the Systema 
Natura, and the koodoo, the strepsiceros of Pallas. 

The spring-bok is a gregarious animal never met 
with butin large herds, some of which, according 
to the accounts of the peasantry, will amount to the 
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number of ten thousand. The Dutch have given a 
name to this beautiful creature indicative of its gait. 
The strength and elasticity of the muscles are so 
great, that, when closely pursued, he will spring at 
a single leap from fifteen to five-and-twenty feet. 
Its usual pace is that of a constant jumping or spring- 
ing, with all the four legs stretched out and off the 
f round at the same time, and at every spring the 
air on the rump divides or sheds, and, falling back 
on each side, displays a surface of snowy whiteness. 
No dog can attempt to approach the old ones; but 
the young kids, which were now numerous, were 
frequently caught after a hard chase. Both old and 
young are excellent venison ; and vast numbers are 
destroyed by the Dutch farmers, not only for the 
sake of the flesh, but also for the skins, of which 
they make sacks for holding provisions and other 
articles, clothing for their slaves^ and, at the time 
of the capture by the English, for themselves also 
and children. The poverty and miserable con- 
dition of the colony were then so great, that all their 
numerous flocks and herds were insufficient to pro* 
cure them decent clothing. 

The gemsbok is also a very beautiful animal, and 
of a size mucn larger than the springbok. It has 
none of that timidity which generally marks the 
character of the antelope ; but, on the contrary, if 
closely pursued or wounded, will coolly sit down 
on its haunches, and keep both sportsman and dogs 
at bay. Its long, straight, sharp-pointed horns, 
used in defence by striking back with the head, 
make it dangerous to approach. Dogs are very fre- 
quently killed by it; and no peasant, after wound- 
ing the animal, will venture within its reach till it 
be dead, or its strength at least exhausted. The flesh 
of the gemsbok is reckoned to be the best venisoi\ 
that Africa produces. 
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The koodoo is still larger than the gemsbok, be- 
ing about tlie^height of a common-sized ass, but 
much longer. Its strong spiral horns are three feet 
in length, and seem to be very ill adapted for the 
convenience of the animal in the thick covert w^hich 
it constantly frequents. The hind part of the dusky 
mouse-coloured body has several clear virhite stripes, 
and different from most of the genus : on the neck 
is a short mane : the flesh is dry and virithout fla- 
vour. 

The beds of sand, upon the margin of the valley, 
were all covered with saltpetre as white as snow. 
The production of this substance has certainly an 
influence upon the temperature of the air, causing a 
considerable degree of cold. A full hour after the 
sun had risen the thermometer stood, in the shade, 
at 26% or six degrees below the freezing point. At 
Little Loory fonteyn, whfere the soil was hard, dry, 
and stony, it was ten degrees above freezins; ; and 
about the same time on the preceding mommg, on 
the banks of the Traka, where there was also much 
nitre, the mercury was five degrees below the freez- 
ing point. The weather during the three days was 
perfectly clear, and the wind had not shifted a 
point. That the great changes in the temperature 
of the air upon the desert, whilst the weather appa- 
rently remains the same, arise from some local 
.rather than general cause, is pretty evident from an- 
other circumstance : in travelling at night upon the 
Karroo, if the wind should happen to blow upon 
the side, it is very common to pass through alternate 
currents of hot and cold air, whose diflFerence of 
temperature is most sensibly felt. Whether the 
cooler columns of the atmosphere may have been 
owing to the subjacent beds of nitre, which fre- 
quently occur on the Karroo plains, or to some re- 
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moter cause, I have no grounds sufficiently strong 
to determine ; but a variety of circumstances seem 
to favour the former supposition. 

In looking through the exhalations of these beds 
of nitre, a meteorological phenomenon, of a differ- 
ent nature, was also here accidentally observed. 
In marking about sunrise the bearing by a compass 
of a cone-shaped hill that was considerably elevated 
above the horizon, a peasant well acquamted with 
the country observed, that it must either be a new 
hill, or that the only one which stood in that di- 
rection, at the distance of a long day's journey, 
must have greatly increased of late its dimensions. 
Being directed to turn his eyes from time to time 
towards the quarter on which it stood, he perceived, 
with amazement, that, as the day advanced, the 
hill gradually sunk towards the horizon, and at 
length totally disappeared. The errors of sight, 
occasioned by the refractive power of the air, arc 
so singular, and sometimes so very extraordinary, 
as hitherto to have precluded the application of any 
general theorem for th^ir correction, as it is not yet 
ascertained even through what medium rays of light, 
in their passage, suffer the greatest and least degree 
of refraction. Were this precisely known, observ- 
ations on the subject mignt lead to a more intimate 
knowledge of the nature of the different currents of 
air that float in the atmosphere, and without doubt 
are the cause of extraordinary appearances of objects 
viewed through them. A gentleman to whom the 
world is much indebted for his many ingenious and 
useful inventions and discoveries, once proposed to 
determine the refractive power of different liquids 
and aeriform fluids ; and it is to be hoped he still 
means to prosecute a course of experiments on a 
subject of so much importance and curiosity. 
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Our cattle being well refreshed on the meadows 
of De Beer Valley, we advanced about twenty 
mileS) and encamped for the night on the banks of 
Hottentot's river, in the narrow deep channel of 
which were only a few stagnant pools of muddy 
water. Here we were met by some of the inhabitants- 
of Camdeboo, who, being apprised of the approach 
of the landrost, had come a two days' journey, and 
brought with them several teams of large fat oxen 
to hasten his arrival at the Drosdy, where he was 
informed the orderly and well-disposed part of the 
district were anxiously expecting him. 

On the twenty-eighth we pitched our tents at the 
Poort, so called from a narrow passage through a 
ranee of hills that branch out from the mountains 
of Camdeboo and run across the desert. The plains 
were here a little better covered with shrubbery, 
and abounded with duikers and steen-boks, whole 
herds of spring-boks, and qua-chas and ostriches. 

Aheap of stones, piled upon the bank of a rivu- 
let, was pointed out to me as the grave of a Hot- 
tentot ; and on inquiring from our people of this 
nation if the deceased had been some chief, they 
informed me that no distinction was conveyed after 
death ; and that the size of the heap depended en- 
tirely upon the trouble that the surviving friends 
chose to give themselves. The intention, it seemed, 
of the pile was very different from that of the monu- 
ments of a similar kind that anciently were erected 
in various parts of Europe, though they very pro- 
bably might have proceeded, in a more remote anti- 
quity, from the same origin, which was that of pre- 
' venting the wolves, or jackals, or other ravenous 
beasts from tearing up and mangling the dead car- 
case. The progressive refinement of society con- 
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verted, at length, the rude heap of stones, originat- 
ing in necessity, into the sculptured marble, the 
useless flatterer of vanity. 

Though the Poort may be considered as the en- 
trance into Camdeboo, the first habitation is twelve 
miles beyond it, and the second ten miles beyond 
the first. No others appeared either to the right or 
to the left, and the surface of the country was just 
as barren and naked as any part of the Karroo. The 
third farm-house we passed was fifteen or sixteen 
miles beyond the second ; and no other occurred 
between this and the Drosty, or the residence of 
the landrost, which was about ten miles farther. It 
was late in the evening of the thirtieth before we 
arrived at this village, at the entrance of which the 
landrost was received by a body of farmers on horse- 
back, who welcomed him by a discharge of several 
platoons of musquetry. 
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CHAP. III. 

Sketches on a Journey into the Country of the 
Kqffers. 

Immediately after our arrival at Graaff Reynet, 
the Provisional Landrost, in his list of grievances 
under vrhich the district was then labouring, repre- 
sented the deplorable state of some of its depend- 
encies, from the incursions of the tribe of people 
known by the name of KafFers. Certain chiefs of 
this nation, he said, with their families, and vassals, 
and cattle, were overrunninff the country: some 
had even advanced as far as tne borders of the dis- 
trict of Zwellendam; others had stationed them- 
selves on the banks of the Sondag, or Sunday river, 
within fifty or sixty miles of the Drosdy ; but that 
the ^reat bulk of them were in that division of the 
district called the Zuure-veldty or Sour Grass plains, 
which stretch along the sea-coast between the Sun- 
day and the Great Fish rivers : that an inhabitant 
of Bruyntjes Hoogte, another division of the district, 
who, during the late disturbances and anarchy in 
the affairs of GraafF Reynet, had on all occasions 
used a dictatorial language and acted a busy part, 
had now sent him a letter, demanding that the com- 
mand should be given to him of a detachment of the 
farmers against a party of Kaffers who had passed 
the borders of this division of the district with three 
or four thousand head of cattle : that he, the provisional 
landrost, had, from certain intelliffence of the coming 
of the actual landrost, fortunately withheld his an- 
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swer to the said letter; for, in the present state of 
affairs, he would not have dared to give a refusal: 
to all the measures of the leading party he had been 
compelled to assent : he had in fact been forced by 
the anarchists, by way of giving a kind of sanction 
to their proceedings, to take upon him the title of 
an office, the duties of which he was neither quali- 
fied, nor indeed suffered, to perform. 

The first business, therefore, of the landrost, af- 
ter his arrival at the Drosdy, was to stop the pre- 
parations of the farmers for making war against the 
Kaffers, by letting them know that it was his in- 
tention to pay a visit to the chiefs of that nation, 
and to prevail on them, if possible, to return quietly 
and peaceably into their own country beyond the set- 
tled limits ot the Great Fish river. This, no doubt, 
was an unwelcome piece of intelligence to the writer 
of the letter, and to those of the intended expedition, 
who were to share with him the plunder or the Kaf- 
fers' cattle, which, in fact, and not any laudable 
motive for the peace and welfare of the district, 
was the mainspring that operated on the minds of 
those who had consented to take up arms against 
them. To the avaricious and covetous disposition 
of the colonists, and their licentious conduct, was 
owing a serious rupture with this nation in the year 
1793, which termmated with the almost total ex- 
pulsion of the former from some of the divisions of 
the district : and though in the same year the treaty 
was renewed which fixed the Great Fish river to be 
the line of demarcation between the two nations, 
and the Kaffers retired within their proper limits, 
yet few of the colonists returned to their former 
possessions, particularly those in the Zuure Veldt ; 
a circumstance, no doubt, that induced the former 
once more to transgress the fixed boundary. So 

p 
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long as they remained in small numbers in these 
forsaken parts, and during the confusion in the 
affairs of Graaff Reynet, little notice had been taken 
of their encroachments ^ but of late they had poured 
over in such multitudes, and had made such rapid 
advances towards the interior and inhabited parts of 
the district, levying at the same time contributions 
of oxen and ^heep on those colonists whose habita- 
tions they approached in their passage through the 
country, that the affair was become seriously alarm-* 
ing. 

As soon therefore as the landrost should have 
held a meeting of the inhabitants to administer to 
them the oath of allegiance to His Majesty, 
to read his commission, appoint the Hemraaden^ 
or members of the Council, and settle some other 
necessary business at the Drosdy, it was resolved to 
inquire into the affair of the Kaffers upon the spot 
where they had posted themselves in the greatest 
numbers; and, should it be found necessary, to pio- 
ceed from thence to the residenceof their king ; at the 
same time to pass through and examine as many 
parts of the country, under the jurisdiction of Graaff 
Reynet, as could be done without too ^reat an ex- 
penditure of time ; and particularly to visit the bay 
that was said to be formed where the Zwart-kc^ 
river falls into the sea. 

In the meantime I had an opportunity of looking 
round me and taking a cursory view of that division 
of Graaff Reynet, properly so called. It occupies 
about ten miles on every side of the village. On 
the north and east it is terminated by the Snetvberg 
or Snowy mountains, and on the south and west is 
inclosed by the division of Camdeboo. It contains 
only twenty-six families, twelve of whom inhabit the 
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village : the rest are scattered over a wild barren coun* 
try almost destitute of tree or shrub, and very little 
better than the Karroo desert. The Sunday river, 
in its passage from the Snowy mountains, winds 
round the small plain on which the Drosdy is placed, 
and furnishes it with a copious supply of water, 
without which it would produce nothing. The whole 
extent of this plain is not more than two square 
miles, and it is surrounded by mountains two thou- 
sand feet in height, from whose steep sides project, 
like so many lines of masonry, a great number of 
sand-stone strata ; so that the heat of summer, in- 
creased by the confined situation and the reflection 
of the sun's rays from the rocky sides of these moun* 
tains, is intensely great : whilst the cold of winter, ' 
from their great height, and the proximity of the 
Snowy mountains, from whence the northerly winds 
rush with great violence through the kloof that ad- 
mits the Sunday river, is almost intolerable ; not 
merely on account of the decreased temperature, 
but from the total impossibility of stirring abroad 
during the continuance of these winds, which in 
whirling eddies carry round the plaiq, a constant 
cloud of red earth and sand. 

The village of GraafF Reynet is in latitude 32^ 1 1' 
south, longitude 26"" east, and the distance from 
Cape Town about 500 miles. It consists of an 
assemblage of mud huts placed at some distance 
from each other, in two lines, forming a kind of 
street. At the upper end stands the house of the 
landrost, built also of mud, and a few miserable 
hovels that were intended as offices for the transac- 
tion of public business : most of these have tumbled 
in 3 and the rest are in a ruinous condition and not 
habitable. The jail is composed of mud walls and 
roofed with thatch ; ^nd so little tenable, that an 
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English deserter, who had been shut up in it for 
amusing the country people with an account of a con- 
versationhehad held with some French officer, made 
his escape the first night through the thatch. The 
mud walls of all the buildings are excavated, and 
the floors undermined by a species of termes or 
white ant, which destroys every thing that falls in 
its way except wood; and the bats that lodge in the 
thatch come forth at nights in such numbers as to 
extinguish the candles, and make it almost impos- 
sible to remain in a room where there is a light. 

The village is chiefly inhabited by mechanics, and 
such as hold some petty employment under the land- 
rost. Its appearance is more miserable than that of 
the poorest village in England. The necessaries of 
life are with difficulty procured in it ; for, though 
there be plenty of land, few are found industrious 
enough to cultivate it. No milk, no butter, no 
cheese, no vegetables of any kind, are to be had 
upon any terms. There is no butcher, no chand- 
ler, no grocer, no baker. Every one must provide 
for himself as well as he can. They have neither 
wine nor beer^ and the chief beverage of the inhabit- 
ants is the water of the Sunday river, which, in the 
summer season, is strongly impregnated with salt. 
It would be difficult to say what tne motives could 
have been that induced the choice of this place for 
the residence of the landrost. It could not proceed 
from any personal comfort or convenience that the 
place held out : perhaps those of the inhabitants 
have chiefly been consulted, as the situation is near- 
ly central; though it is more probable that some in- 
terested motive, or a want of judgment, or a con- 
tradictory spirit, must have operated in assigning so 
wild, so secluded, and so unprofitable a place for 
the seat of the Drosdy. 
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On the eleventh of August we set out from GraafF 
Reynet on our projected expedition, accompanied 
by two hemraaden whom the landrost thought it 
adviseable to take, having proposed to call a meeting 
of the inhabitants of the distant divisions of his dis- 
trict as he passed through them, to read his com- 
mission, administer the oath of allegiance, and to 
proclaim those parts of his public mstructions as 
might particularly relate to such inhabitants. He 
thought by doing this to spare them the trouble and 
expense of a long journey to the Drosdy. 

Our first route lay directly to the southward to- 
wards the sea-coast, through a country as sandy, 
arid, and sterile as any part of the Great desert, and 
equally ill supplied with water. Two farm-houses 
only were passed on the first day*s journey, which 
was in the division called Camdeboo, a Hottentot 
word, signifying green elevations^ applying to the 
projecting buttresses which support the Snowy 
mountains, and which are mostly covered with ver- 
dure. The farmers here are entirely graziers ; and 
for feeding their numerousherdseach occupies avast 
extent of country. Notwithstanding the miserable 
appearance of the plains, the bullocks were lar^e 
and in excellent condition, and the sheep were in 
tolerable good order ; but the broad-tailed breed of 
the Cape seems to be of a very inferior kind to those 
of Siberia and oriental Tartary : they are long-legged, 
small in the body, remarkably thin in the tore quar- 
ters and across the ribs : they have very little intes- 
tine or net fat; the whole of this seems to be collect- 
ed upon the hind part of the thigh and upon the 
tail : this is short, broad, flat, naked on the under 
side, and weighs in general about five or six pounds : 
sometimes it exceeds a dozen pounds in weight : when 
melted it retains the consistence offat vegetable oils. 
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and in this state it is frequently used as a substitute 
for butter, and for making soap by boiling it with the 
lye of the ashes of the salsola. The sheep of the 
Cape are marked with every shade of colour; some 
are black, some brown, and others bay; but the 
greatest number are spotted: their necks are small 
and extended, and their ears long and pendulous : 
they weigh from sixty to seventy pounds each when 
taken from their pasture ; but on their arrival at the 
Cape are reduced to about forty ; and they are sold 
to the butchers who collect them upon the spot for 
six or eight shillings a-piece. The price of a bul- 
lock is about twelve rixdoUars, or forty-eight shil- 
lings, and the average weight is about four hundred 
pounds. The ^ziers seldom kill an ox for their 
own consumption, unless it be to lay up in salt. 
Their general &re is mutton and goats' flesh.' The 
African goat is the finest of the species I ever saw, 
and so wonderfully prolific that it is considered as the 
most profitable animal, for home consumption, that 
can be kept. They go twenty weeks with young, 
and seldom have less than two at a birth, very com- 
monly three, and frequently four. The flesh, though 
much inferior to mutton, is thought quite good 
enough for the Hottentots in the service of the far- 
mer: and the choice pieces, well soaked in the fat 
of sheep's tails, are served upon his own table. 

The wool of the sheep is little better than a strong 
frizzled hair, of which they make no kind of use ex- 
cept forstufiing cushions or mattresses. They neither 
wash nor shear their sheep, but suffer the wool to 
drop off on its own accord, which it usually does in 
the months of September and October. The skins 
are used only as clothing for the Hottentots, aprons 
for their children, bags for holding various articles^ 
and other household purposes. 
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A hog is a species of animal scarcely known in 
the district. No reason but that of indolence can 
be assigned for the want of it. To feed hogs there 
would be a necessity of planting, and to this they 
seem to have a mortal antipathy. It is great exer- 
tion to throw a little corn iijto the ground for their 
own bread. Many are not at the trouble even of 
doing this, but prefer to make a journey of several 
days to exchange their cattle for what com they 
may stand in need of. Potatoes they have a dislike 
to ; and, according to their report, the Hottentots, 
whose stomachs are not very nice, refuse to eat 
them. It is curious enough that this poisonous root 
has been generally rejected at first by most nations. 
Strong prejudices existed against it when first it was 
introduced into England, where the privation of it 
now would be one of the gnsatest calamities that 
could befal the country. The same reasons that 
prevent them from breeding hogs, operate against 
their keeping poultry : these would require grain, 
and this labour. Oi wild fowl, «uch as ducks and 
geese, may be procured iti most parts of the country 
almost any quantity, at the expense of a little pow- 
der and shot. The larger kinds of game, however, 
are generally the objects of the Dutch farmers— 
They have a sufficient degree of penetration to cal- 
culate, that the same quantity or powder required 
to kill a duck, will bring down an antelope. Of >. 
this deer, that species mentioned in a former Chapter 
under the name of the spring-bok, is met with on 
the plains of Camdeboo in numbers that are almost 
incredible. A thorough-bred sportsman will kill 
from twenty to thirty every time he goes out. This, 
however, the farmer does by a kind of poaching. 
He lies concealed among the thickets near the * 
springs or pools of water, to which the whole herd, 
towards the close of the day, repair to quench their 
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thirst, and by firing among them his enormous piece 
loaded with several bullets, he brings down three 
or four at a shot. Ostriches we saw in great plenty, 
and often refreshed our whole company with the 
spoils of their nests. 

On the twelfth, in the course of twenty miles, 
we saw two farm-houses, one of which was desert- 
ed from a scarcity of water ; and the following day 
we also passed two houses. Having crossed the 
Sunday river nine times since our departure from 
GraafF Reynet, and every time in great danger of 
overturning the waggons, we now quitted it alto- 
gether, and encamped on the arid plain at a distance 
irom any water. This part of the district is called 
the Zwart RuggenSy or black ridges. Except the 
plain of our encampment, there scarcely occurred, 
m the distance of forty miles, a hundred yards of 
level ground. The roads over the ridges were exe- 
crably bad, constantly ascending or descending, 
covered with large fragments of loose stones, or car- 
ried over ledges of firm rock. 

Though vegetation in general was thinly scatter- 
ed over the stony surface, and languid, some of the 
eminences were tolerably well clothed with a species 
of euphorbium, whose luxuriance of growth showed 
it to be congenial to the soil and the situation. The 
leaves were erect, hexangular, and armed with a 
row of double spines along each edge. It appeared 
to be the same species of which mr. Patterson has 
given a drawing; but it is not here considered as a 
poisonous plant, as he has represented it, though a 
very obnoxious one, as it prevents the cattle from 
picking up any little herbage that may be growing 
about Its roots. Another species of euphorbium, 
scarcely rising above the surface of the ground, is 
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bcrc very common. From a central corona issue, 
as so many radii, a number of round imbricated 
leaves, containing, like all the rest of this genus, a 
white milky fluid : the central part of one of these 
plants incloses not less than a pint. The oxen pierce 
the corona with their incisive teeth, and drink the 
milk ; and it is the opinion of the farmers, that they 
become fat uptn it. Though less astringent than 
the fluid that is usually produced by this tribe of 
plants, it possesses that quality to a very consider- 
able degree ; yet no sort of inconvenience is known 
to attend the use of it to the cattle. The peasantry 
collect it for another purpose. When warmed over 
the fire, and stirred round with a soft ochraceous 
8tone, it takes the consistence of tar, and in that 
state is considered as an excellent grease for the axes 
of their waggon wheels. 

We passed, on the fourteenth, a narrow opening, 
called the Poort, through a long range of hills run- 
ning east and west, and extending each way beyond 
the limitation of sight. The approach to the chasm 
was one of the most beautiful things imaginable. 
For the space of three or four miles, on the northern 
side, the road serpentized through a tall shrubbery, 
diversified with the choicest plants of Southern 
Africa. Among these were now in the height of 
their blossoms a great variety of the crassula, a 
beautiful scarlet cotelydon, many species of the aloCy 
some throwing out their clusters of flowers across 
the road, and others rising above the rest in spikes 
of blood-red blossoms not less than fifteen feet in 
height, African brionj/ clasping every bush with its 
vine-like leaves, and a beautiful plant resembling 
the jessamine, whose clusters of white flowers scent- 
ed the whole country. The road through the shrub- 
bery was composed of a smooth, yellowish, sandy 

Q 
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earth without a stone, and had in no part the length 
of a hundred yards in a straight line. The Riet berg, 
or Reed mountain, in the back ground, blushed 
to the very summit with a wood of tall smooth- 
stemmed aloes, bearing spikes of pink coloured 
flowers. 

Having passed the kloof, or poort, we crossed a 
plain of six or seven miles in width, and encamped 
on the Wolga fonteyn^ at the feet of another range 
of hills parallel to the Riet berg, and more thickly 
covered with frutescent plants. Here we started 
a herd of fourteen buffaloes that had been rolling 
in the spring. They were very shy, and scampered 
away at a great rate into the thicket that covered 
the sides or the hills. For three days journey from 
this place the road lay over a surface of country 
finely marked with bold hills, plains, gradual swells, 
and hollows ; but the whole was entirely covered 
with a forest of shrubbery. Sometimes for the dis- 
tance of ten or twelve miles there was not the least 
opening that made it possible to turn a yard out of 
the path either to the right or to the left; and from 
the heights, where the bushes were less tall, the eye 
could discern only an uninterrupted forest. Nothing 
could be more beautiful nor more interesting than 
this grand and extensive shrubbery appeared to be 
for the greatest part of the first day's journey ; but 
the inconvenience it occasioned towards the even- 
ing, when we wished to halt, was seriously felt. 
There was no space sufficient for the tent and wag- . 
gons, or to make fast the oxen; and, what was the 
worst of all, not a drop of water. The weather 
had been very sultry, the thermometer fluctuating 
generally from lb"" to 80'' in the shade during the day ; 
yet the cattle had tasted water once only in three 
days. The two nights they were unyoked it was 
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accessary to bind them fast to the waggons, that 
they might not stray into the thicket,, where they 
would infallibly have been lost, or devoured by 
lions. The prints of the feet of this destructive 
animal were every where fresh on the road, and 
every night we heard them roaring around us. Be- 
sides these were heard the cries cS" a multitude of 
ferocious beasts that nightly prowl the woods in 
quest of prey. The roaring onions,the bellowing 
of buffaloes, the howling of wolves, the yelping of 
jackals, and the timid looing of our oxen, were parts 
in the nocturnal concert that could not be said to 
produce much harmony to us, who were eficamped in 
the midst of a forest of which we could discern no 
end. •* ^ 

On the slope of a hill, towards the southern verge 
of the forest, I distinguished among the clumps of 
firutescent plants several flowers of^strelitzia, which 
I took for granted to be the regime^ but on a nearer 
approach it turned out to be a new species differing 
remarkably in the foliage from the two already 
known. Instead of the broad plantainJike leaves 
of these, those of the new species were round, a 
little compressed, half an inch in diameter at the 
base, tapering to a point at the top, and from six 
to ten teet high : the flowers appeared to be the 
same as those of the regime, the colours perhaps a 
little deeper, particularly that of the nectarium , which 
was of a beautiful violet blue. I procured half a 
dozen roots, which are now growing, and likely to 
do well, in the botanic garden at the Cape. A 
beautiful plant of the palm tribe was growino; near 
the strelitzia, from the pith of which the Hotten- 
tots were said to make a kind of bread. It was a 
species of zamicy apparently a variety of the cycadis 
de$cribed by Mr. Masson. The leaves were of 9 
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glaucous colour and lanceolate; the leaflets nearest 
the base pointed with one, those about the middle 
with two, and those at the extremities with three, 
strong spines. 

On the evening of the seventeenth we encamped 
on the verdant bank of a beautiful lake, in the midst 
of a wood of frutescent plants. It was of an oval 
form, about three miles in circuniference. On the 
western side was a shelving bank of green turf, and 
round the other parts of the bason the ground, risin? 
more abruptly, and to a greater height, was covered 
thickly with the same kind of arboreous and succu- 
lent plants as had been observed to grow most com- 
monly in the thickets of the adjoining countr)'. The 
water was perfectly clear, but salt as brine. It was 
one of those salt-water lakes which abound in 
Southern Africa, where they are called zout pans by 
the colonists. This it seems is the most famous in 
the country, and is resorted to by the inhabitants 
from very distant parts of the colony, for the purpose 
of procuring salt for their own consumption or for 
sale. It is situated on a plain of considerable ele- 
vation above the level or the sea. The greatest 
part of the bottom of the lake was covered with one 
continued body of salt like a sheet of ice, the crys- 
tals of which were so united that it formed a solid 
mass as hard as rock. The margin or shore of the 
bason was like the sandy beach of the sea coast> 
with sandstone and quartz pebbles thinly scattered 
over it, some red, some purple, and others jjrey. 
Beyond the narrow belt of sand the sheet of salt 
commenced with a thin porous crust, increasing in 
thickness and solidity as it advanced towards the 
middle of the lake. The salt that is taken out for 
use is generally broken up with picks Where it is 
about four or five inches thick, which is at no great 
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distance from the margin of the lake. The thick- 
ness in the middle is not known, a quantity of water 
generally remaining in that part. The dry south- 
easterly winds of summer agitating the water of the 
lake, produce on the margin a fine, light, powdery 
salt, like flakes of snow. This is equally beautiful 
as the refined salt of England, and is much sought 
after by the women, who always commission their 
husbands to bring home a quantity of snowy salt 
for the table. 

In endeavouring to account for the great accumu- 
lation of pure crystallized salt at the bottom of 
this lake, I should have conceived the following 
explanation sufl[iciently satisfactory, had not some 
local circumstances seemed to militate strongly 
against it. The water of the sea on the coast of 
Africa contains a very high proportion of salt. 
During the strong south-east winds of summer, the 
spray of the sea is carried to a very considerable 
extent into the country in the shape of a thick 
mist. The powerful and combined effects of the 
dry wind and the sun carry on a rapid evaporation 
of the aqueous part of the mist, and of course a 
disengagement of the saline particles : these in their 
fell, are received on the ground or on the foliage 
of the shrubbery. A\Tien the rains commence they 
are again taken up in solution and carried into the 
salt pan, towards which the country on every side 
inclines. The quantity of salt thus separated from 
the sea, and borne upon the land, is much more 
considerable than at first thought it might seem to 
be. At the distance of several miles from the sea- 
coast, the air, in walking against the wind, is per- 
ceptibly saline to the lips. It leaves a damp feel 
upon the clothes, and gives to them also a saline 
taste. The ostrich feather I wore in my hat, al- 
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ways hung in separate threads when near the sea* 
coast in a south-east wind, and recovered itself 
immediately when the wind shifted. In short, the 
air becomes so much obscured with the saline par- 
ticles, that objects can only be distinguished through 
it at very short distances. These winds prevailing 
for seven or eight months in the year, the mind can 
easily conceive that, in the lapse of ages, the 
quantity of salt carried upon the surrounding coun- 
try," and wafted annually from thence into the com- 
mon reservoir^ might have accumulated to the pre- 
sent bulk. 

Were this, however, actually the case, it would 
naturally follow, that all the reservoirs of water in 
the proximity of this sea-coast should contain, more 
or less, a portion of salt. Most of them in fact do 
so. Between the one in question and the sea, a 
distance of six miles, there are three other salt lakes, 
two of which are on a plain within a mile of the 
strand. None of these, however, deposit a body 
of salt except in very dry summers, when the 
greatest part of the water is evaporated. One is 
called the Red Salt pan, the crystals of salt pro- 
duced in it being always tinned of a ruby colour with 
iron. This lake is about twice the size of that above 
described. All these should seem to favour the 
supposition of the salt being brought from the sea, 
were it not that close to the side of the lake that pro- 
duces the greatest quantity, is a stagnant pool or z;^Z^, 
the water of which is perfectly fresh . Another strong 
argument against the hypothesis above assumed, is 
the circumstance of our having discovered, on a 
future journey, several salt pans of the same kind 
behind the Snowy mountains, at the distance of two 
hundred miles fron the sea-coast, and on an eleva- 
tiou that could not be less than five or six thousand 
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feet. The soil too on all sides of the Zwart Kop's 
salt pan was deep vegetable earth, in some places red 
and in others black, resting upon a bed of clay, and 
without having the smallest vestige of salt in its com- 
position. That salt in a soil was inimical to, and 
destructive of, vegetation, waswellknown to the an- 
cients. In the metaphorical manner of the eastern 
nations in treating things as well as ideas, it was 
usually ordained, after the destruction of a city, to 
" throw salt upon it, that nothing afterwards might 
" grow there." The shrubbery, however, upon the 
banks of this salt lake was beautifully luxuriant to 
the very water's edge. 

A cause, then, less remote, remains to be adopted. 
Either salt-water springs must exist towards the cen- 
tre of tlie lake, or the water that rests in it must come 
in contact with a stratum of sal gem or rock salt. 
This in fact seems to be the only satisfactory way 
of accounting for the saltnessof the sea; and if the 
subterranean strata of this substance be among the 
number of those that are most commonly met with 
in the bowels of the earth, as has been supposed, the 
effects that exist may easily be conceived to arise 
from it. The salt of Poland alone would be more 
than sufficient to salify the Northern Atlantic. 

We happened to visit the lake at a very unfavour- 
able season, when it was full of water. About the 
middle it was three feet deep, but sufficiently clear 
to perceive several veins of a dark ferruginous colour, 
intersecting in various directions the sheet of salt. 
These were, in all probability, springs whose action 
had impeded crystallization, and brought up a 
quantity of ochraceous matter. I caused a hole four 
feet in depth to be dug in the sand clo3e to the edge 
of th€ Water. The two first feet were through sand 
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like that of the sea-shore, in which were miDgled 
small shining crystals of salt. The third foot was 
considerably harder and more compact, and came 
up in flakes that required some force to break, and 
the last foot was so solid that the spade would 
scarcely pierce it; and one fifth part of the mass 
at least was pure salt in crystals. The water now 
gushed in perfectly clear, and as salt as brine. 

Another object of natural history was discovered 
about five miles north-west from the salt pan. This 
was on the side of a small hill, down which ran 2I 
streamlet of chalybeate water from a spring situated 
about midway of the ascent. Immediately below 
the spring the stream ran through a chasm of five 
or six feet deep, in the midst of a mound of black 
boggy earth, which seemed to have been vomited 
out of the spring. The mound was completely 
destitute pf any kind of vegetation, and so light 
and tumefied that it would scarcely support the 
weight of a man. The water was clear, but the 
bottom of the channel was covered with a deep 
orange-coloured sediment of a gelatinous consistence, 
void df smell or taste. In every part of the bog was 
oozing out a substance, in some places yellow, and 
in others green, which was austere to the taste like 
that of alum. When exposed to the flame of a can- 
dle, it swelled out into a large hollow blister, of 
which the external part had become a red friable 
clay, and the interior surface was coated over with 
a black glassy pellicle. The smell given out was 
at first slightly sulphureous and afterwards bitumin- 
ous. Great quantities of a dark, red, ocraceous earth, 
were thrown out from the bog in small heaps like 
mole-hills. This, when taken between the fingers, 
became oily and adhesive, and the colour brightened 
to that of vermilion. Both the red, the green, and 
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the yellow substances, when boiled in water, depo- 
sited a smooth clayey sediment unctuous lo the feel, 
tdsteless and colourless. The water had iinbibed a 
strong acid, and had dissolved part of the copper 
kettle in which it was boiled, as appeared by this 
metal being brought down on pieces of polished 
iron. The impregnated water cnanged the colour 
of blue paper. The want of chemical tests pre- 
vented any farther experiments ; but I imagine the 
substances were sulphuric acid in combination with 
clay forming alum, and the same acid in union with 
iron, composing green vitriol or copperas, which the 
mixture of bituminous pr other heterogeneous mat- 
ter had prevented from forming itself into regular 
crystals. 

The water of the springs was of the same tem- 
perature as the surroundmg atmosphere; but a 
Farmer who was with us asserted positively that 
fifteen years ago, when last he was on the spot, th6 
water was thrown out warm to a considerable de- 
gree. His assertion, however, was liable to some 
doubt. Periodical hot springs are phenomena in 
nature not frequently, if ever, met with. It is pos- 
sible that a portion of unsaturated sulphuric acid 
coming in its disengaged state in contact with the 
water might occasionally raise its temperature. The 
information of the peasantry on any subject, and in 
all countries, should be received with a degree of 
caution. Those of Africa, I have generally ob- 
served, are much disposed to the marvellous. Before 
I ascended the hill in question, I was told that the 
suffocating smell of sulphur constantly given out 
was scarcely to be supported, and that there was 
always a prodigious smoke, both of which were 
palpable falsehoods. 
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We found encamped on the borders of the salt- 
water lake a farmer and his whole family, consist- 
ing of sons and daughters, and grandchildren ; of 
oxen, cows, sheep, goats, and dogs. He was mov- 
ing to a new habitation ; and, in addition to his 
live-stock, carried with him his whole property in 
two waggons. He advised us to malce fast our 
pxen to the waggons, as two of his horses had been 
devoured on the preceding night by lions. This 
powerful and treacherous animal is very common 
m the thickets about the salt pan ; treacherous, be- 
cause it seldom makes an open attack, but, like the 
rest of the feline genus, lies in ambush till it can 
conveniently spring upon its prey. Happy for the 
peasantry, the Hottentots, and those animals that 
are the objects of its destruction, were its noble and 
generous nature, that so oft has fired the imagina- 
tion of poets, realized, and that his royal paw dis- 
dained to stain itself in the blood of any sleeping 
creature. The lion, in fact, is one of the most in* 
dolent of all the beasts of prey, and never gives him* 
self the trouble of a pursuit unless hard pressed 
with hunger. On our arrival at a farm-house on 
the banks of the Zwart-kop*s river, a lion had just 
been shot by a trap-gun ; and shortly after one of 
the Hottentots had brought down a large male buf- 
falo. This animal (the bos coffer of the Systema 
Nature) is the strongest and the fiercest of the 
bovine genus. Nature seems to have designed 
him as a model for producing extraordinary powers. 
The horns at the base are each twelve or thirteen 
inches broad, and are separated only by a narrow 
channel, which fills up with age, and gives to the 
animal a forehead completely covered with a rug- 
ged mass of horn as hard as rock. From the base 
fliey diverge backwards, and are incurved towards 
the points, which are generally distant from each 
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other about three feet. About the height of a com- 
mon*sized ox, the African buffalo is at least twice 
its bulk. The fibres of its muscles are like so many 
bundles of cords, and they are covered with a hide 
little inferior in strength and thickness to that of the 
rhinosceros. It is preferred by the peasantry to the 
skin of all other animals for cutting into thongs to 
be used as traces and harness for their carts and wag- 
gons. The flesh is too coarse-grained to be good j 
yet the farmers generally salt it up as food for their 
Hottentots. It is curious enough that the teeth of 
this species of buffalo should at all times be so per^ 
fectly loose In the sockets as to rattle and shake iii 
its head. 

The lion frequently measures his strength with 
the buffalo, and always gains the advantage. This, 
however, he is said to accomplish by stratagem, 
being afraid to attack him on the open plain. He 
lies waiting in ambush till a convenient opportu- 
nity offers for springing upon the buffalo, and fiK- 
ing his fangs in his throat; then striking his paw 
inta the animal's face, he twists round the head and 
pins him to the ground by the horns, holding him 
m that situation till he expires from loss of blood. 
Such a battle would furnish a grand subject for the 
powers of a masterly pencil. 

If the Dutch have been too indolent to domestic- 
cate the qua-cha and the zebra, it is less a matter of 
astonishment that no atten^ts have been made on 
the fierce and powerful bufralo. Any other nation, 
possessing the Cape for one hundred and fifty years, 
would certainly have effected it. A male, if taken very 
young, and suffered to run among the cattle, would 
in all probability have intercourse with the cows ; 
at least the other species of the bovine tribe, whea. 
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domesticated, have been found to mix together with- 
out any difficulty. Such a connection would pro- 
duce a change in the present breed of cattle in the 
colony, and without doubt for the better : a worse 
it could not well be than the present long^egged ox 
of the country- 

On the evening of the eighteenth we arrived at 
Zzvart-kop'Sy or Mgoa bay^ and found his Majesty's 
brig, the Hope, riding at anchor there. This bay 
is open to ty^ry point of the compass from north- 
east to south-east, and of course affords no kind of 
shelter against the prevailing winds. The bottom, 
however, is generally fine sand and good holding- 
ground. Ships may anchor in five fathoms at the 
distance of a mile from the general landing-place, 
which is on the west side of the bay; but vessels of 
great burden should keep farther out on account of 
very heavy swell that almost perpetually rolls in from 
the eastward. The latitude of the landing-place is 
SS"" 56' south, and longitude 26"* 53' east of Green- 
wich j and the distance from the Cape, in a direct 
line, 500 English miles. The time of high-water, 
at full and change of the moon, appears to be about 
three o'clock, and the tide rises between six and 
seven feet. The extent of the bay, from the western 
point to the eastern extremity, where it rounds off 
mto the general pending of the coast, is about twenty 
miles ; and the shore, except from the landing-place 
to the west point, is a fine, smooth, sandy beach. 
The rivers that fall into the bay are the Zwart-kop's, 
the Kooka, and the Sunday. The mouth of each 
,of these rivers is closed up by a bar of sand, which 
occasionally breaks down as the mass of water in 
the river becomes too heavy for the mound of sand 
to support it^ and the first south-east wind again 
blocks it up, carrying at the same time a quantity 
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of salt water into the river. Close to the landing- 
place, however, there is a copious spring of excel- 
lent water at the extremity of a narrow slip of 
ground, hemmed in between a ridge of sand-hills on 
one side, and by a sudden rise of the country on the 
other. This slip is about four thousand feet long 
by five hundred in width. It is composed of excel- 
lent soil, has a gentle slope to the shore of the bay, 
and is the prettiest situation for a small fishing vil- 
lage that could possibly be imagined. 

Zwart-kop*s bay, indeed, seems to hold out very 
considerable advantages in the fishing trade. The 
bay swarms with the black whale, and abounds with 
every sort of excellent fish that frequent the coast 
of Southern Africa ; and the salt pan would furnish 
an inconsumable quantity of strong bay salt ready 
prepared for use. More solid advantages might still 
be derived to the trading part of the nation, and to 
the East-India Company in particular, were an es- 
tablishment formed at this place for the preparation 
of salted beef and fish. The bad quality of theCape 
beef has been accounted for in the preceding chap- 
ter. The cattle in this part of the country, from 
the Snowy mountains to the sea-coast, are generally 
in good condition; and the beef that is killed here, 
takes salt and keeps just as well as in Europe. If 
the butchers at the Cape can afford to contract for 
supplying the army with beef at two-pence a-pound, 
after having; brought the cattle five, six, and seven 
hundred miles at their own expense, and at the loss 
of almost half the weight of the animals, it may 
easily be conceived at how very cheap a rate vessels 
bound on long voyages might be yictualled at Zwart- 
kop's bay: or, if the meat here prepared should be 
transported to the Cape in coasting vessels, it might 
be afiforded there considerably under six-pence a- 
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pound. The surrounding country is very fertile ^ 
and corn in almost any quantity might be purchased 
at the bay for less than three shillings a bushel. — 
Hides and skins might also be salted and become 
an article of export. Those of the wild antelopes, 
even with the rough dressing of the uninformed 
peasantry, make very fine leather. For strength and 
durability, the skins of wild animals are much pre- 
ferable to those that have been domesticated. 

At the distance of fifteen miles to the westward 
of the bay, and close to the sea-shore, many thousand 
acres of ground are covered completely with forest- 
trees of various kinds and dimensions: the most 
common was the geel hout or yellow wood (taxus^ 
elongatus) erroneously called by Thunberg the iter 
crocea. These trees grow to the amazing size of 
ten feet in diameter, and to the height of thirty 
or forty feet of trunk, clear of branches. The 
wood is very serviceable for many purposes, but will 
not bear exposure to the weather. Next to the 
yellow wood is the yzer hout^ iron-wood (a siderox^ 
ylonj growing to the size of three feet in diameter^, 
and very high. The wood of this tree is close* 
grained, ponderous, and very hard. Hassagai hout 
(the curtesia faginea of the Hortus Keivensis)' is a 
beautiful tree growing to the size of the iron-wood, 
and is used for naves, fellies, and spokes of waggon* 
wheels, and most implements of husbandry. The 
grain of this wood is somewhat closer, and the co- 
lour darker, than those of plain mahogany. Stink 
hauty or stinking wood, takes its name uom an offen- 
^ve excrementitious odour that exhales while green, 
and which it retains till perfectly seasoned . It grows 
almost to the size of the geel houty and is by many 
degrees the best wood in the colony. The grain 
and shading are not unlike those of wakiut s and 
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hiany specimens from old trees make exceeding 
•beautiful furniture. It appears to be well calculated 
ibr use in ship-building, either as knees, timbers, 
or plank . The stink hout is the native oak of Africa, 
and I believe the only species found upon that con- 
tinent. It may, therefore, not improperly be called 
the Quercus Africana. Several other timber-trees 
of vast size were growing here, and afterwards met 
with in various parts of the colony, particularly along 
the southern coast, to the number of more than forty 
different kinds, a list of which will be given in a 
future chapter; yet in Cape Town there is a general 
complaint of want of wood ; and the extravagant 
demand of six hundred per cent, profit has been made 
there for European deals. 

In addition to the forest-trees, were met with a 
great variety of small woods for poles; and the 
whole coast, for more than a day's Journey to the 
westward of Zwart-kop's bay, was covered with 
thick brushwood almost down to the water's edge, 
The greatest part of the forests of Africa is encum- 
bered with a species of lichen that covers nearly the 
whole foliage, and hangs from the branches in tufts 
of a foot to three feet m length. This lichen was 
observed particularly to be growing upon the geel 
hout J and evidently impeded the growth of its 
branches. 

In the midst of all these forests, the miserable 
hovels in which the graziers live are the pictures of 
want and wretchedness. Four low mud-walls, with 
a couple of square holes to admit the light, and a 
door of wicker-work, a few crooked poles to sup- 
port a thatch of rushes, slovenly spread over them, 
serves for the dwelling of many a peasant whose 
stock consists of several thousand sheep and as many 
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hundred heads of cattle. The oxen in this parti- 
cular pasture are not so large nor so fat as those 
farther up in the country, nor were the sheep nearly 
so good as those of Camdeboo. One principal 
article of their revenue is butter. An African cow, 
either from its being a degenerated breed, or from 
the nature of its food, or the effects of the climate, 
or perhaps frx)m a combination of these, gives a 
very small quantity of poor milk. Four quarts 
a-day is considered as something extraordinary, and 
about half the quantity is the usual average of A 
cow at the very top of her milk. The butter is 
sometimes very good ; but the manner of plunging 
the whole milk mto the chum without suffermg it 
to stand and cast the cream, is generally against its 
being so ; nor is the least cleanlmess observed in the 
management of the dairy. 

The country about Zwart-kop*s bay seems best 
adapted for the cultivation of grain. The farmers 
give themselves at this place no trouble to manure 
the land, yet reckon upon a return of twenty-five, 
thirty, and even forty, tor one, especially if a stream 
of water can occasionally be turned upon the ground. 
In stiff clayey ground a small quantity of sheep's 
dung is sometimes employed to prevent the frag- 
ments from clodding together, and to make their 
parts less tenacious. How little they esteem manure 
IS very evident from the heaps of dung piled up 
about the houses in those places where the cattle, 
in order to preserve them from beasts of prey, are 
pent up at nights. These are circular or square 
spaces, shut in by dead branches of the thorny mi- 
mosa, and are called kraals^ a name which they 
have also thought proper to transfer to the collected 
huts of the Hottentots or Kaffers. The beds of 
some of these kraals were twelve feet deep of dung. 
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unmixed with any other material ; and this is not 
the only nor the least offensive nuisance with which 
the hovel of a Dutch peasant is usually surrounded. 

The great fertility of the land in this part of the 
colony, can be no inducement for the farmers to ex- 
tend the cultivation of grain beyond the present 
limited quantity, as they can have no demand for 
their produce, unless a coasting trade should be 
established. They would be very glad to find a 
market for their grain at a contract price of two 
shillings and eight pence for a Winchester bushel, 
delivered at Zwart-kop's bay. The wheat of the 
Cape is a large fall grain, weighing usually from 
sixty-one to sixty-five pounds a bushel. Since the 
capture of the Cape, a small cargo was sent to 
Europe, which sold in Mark-lane market at a higher 
price than the best English wheat that appeared on 
the same day. 

TTie valley through which the Zwart-kop*s river 
meanders in its course to the bay, is a fertile tract 
of country, the greatest part of it capable of being 
laid under water. It is twentv miles in length and 
between two and three in width. The hills, that 
on each side rise with an easy slope, exhibit an un- 
broken forest of evergreen plants, holding a middle 
rank, in point of size, between shrubs and trees. 
The tree crassula, several species of the aloe, the 
euphorbia, and other succulent plants, were also 
mixed with the shrubbery. The whole valley is 
divided between four families, each having not less 
than five thousand acres of land, independent of the 
inclosing hills covered with wood. Yet not satis- 
fied with this enormous quantity, they have made 
several attempts to bum down the forest, that the 
cattle might more conveniently come at the hefts 
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of sweet grass that abound within it. Hitherto all 
their endeavours have proved fruitless. The mo- 
ment that the succulent plants, particularly the great 
aloes and euphorbia^ became heated, the expanded 
air within them burst open the stems, and their 
juices, rushing out in streams, extinguished the fire. 

In one part of the valley was a morass of consi- 
derable extent, that by one single drain might be 
converted into a vdry beautiful meadow. The vast 
numbers of the Egyptian and the Mountain goose, 
of teals, and several species of ducks, that harbour- 
ed in the reeds, by which the swamp was covered, 
were beyond credibility, and the damage they did 
to the com was very considerable. I have seen a 
field literally covered with them ^ and they were 
too bold to be driven away by shooting at them. 
The buffaloes also descend from the thickets at night, 
and commit great depredations among the com. 
These, however, are much more easily chased away 
than the geese, and retire at the report of a musket* 

The swamp concealed also a species of antelope, 
or goat, called the riet^oky or red §oat, which does 
not appear yet to have been described by natural- 
ists. In colour and size the male approaches near- 
ly to the leucopfueay or blue antelope. Its horns are 
from nine inches to a foot in length, diverge a little 
towards the points, which are bent forwards, and 
are annulated about one-fourth of the length from 
the base. A crest of short hair runs from the throat 
to the chest, which circumstance may probably 
assign it a place in the goat genus. The distinc- 
tion seems to be arbitrary, and not drawn by nature. 
This is a very rare animal, and scarcely known in 
most parts of the colony. Another species of an- 
telope was here very plentiful, known by the Hot- 
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tentot name of orabicy which, except in colour and 
size, being of a darker brown and a little larger, 
bore a considerable resemblance to the steenbok : 
it was marked down the face with two yellow lines. 
Here also we met with that beautiful little animal 
the royal antelope of Pennant, and the pygmtea of 
the Systema Natura, Except the pigmy musk- 
deer, the royal antelope is the smallest of the hoofed 
quadrupeds-: the height is from nine to twelve 
inches : the sides of a light brown, passing into an 
ash-coloured blue on the back : the horns are about 
an inch and half long, erect and parallel, blacky 
polished, and shining like marble : its habits are 
mild and innocent. The boschbok, or wood-deer, 
the antelope sylvatica, with its white-spotted 
haunches, was common amongst the brushwood ; 
and the griesbok, the steenbok, and the duiker, 
were very plentiful upon the plains. 

Of birds, besides the ducks and geese already no- 
ticed, were great variety of water-fowl, such as fla- 
mingos, pelicans, and several species of cranes. Par- 
tridges, pheasants, and bustards were also very plen- 
tiful. The bird called in the Cape a pheasant, is in 
fact a tetraoy or grouse, with remarkably strong spurs 
on the legs, and two spurious ones just below the 
knee-joint. Besides the two species of bustards 
known in the colony by the name of korhaans, at 
this place was a third, which appeared to be by much 
the finest bird in Southern Africa, and which, though 
sufficiently common, hasnotyet been described in the 
Systema Naturae. It is called here the wildepauw, 
or wild peacock, a name common with another 
large and elegant bird, the ardea pavonina^ or bale- 
aric crane. The bird in question is an otisy and is 
nearly as large as the Norfolk bustard. The feathers 
of the neck are long, very thick, and loose, like 
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those of a domestic fowl, of a bright chesnut-colour 
on the upper part, and an ash-coloured blue under 
the throat and on the breast. The feathers of the 
back beautifully Undulated with black and browii 
lines, the belly white y the tail-feathers from sixteen 
to twenty in number, marked across with alternate 
bars of black and white ; the spread of the wings 
Seven feet, and the whole length of the bird three 
feet and an half. It is generally met with in the 
neigbourhood of farm-hoUses; and to all appearance 
might very easily be domesticated : the flesh is ex- 
ceeding good with a high flavour of game. In the 
vicinity of the woods we saw a great number of the 
falco serpcntariusy ridiculously enough called the 
secretary bird, from the long feathers of its crest 
being supposed to resemble the pens that it was the 
custom for merchants* clerks to stick in the hair. 
^ The serpentarius is the avowed enemy of snakes, cm 
^ which account he is considered, both by the Colo- 
nists and the Hottentots, as a sacred bird. Of the 
several kinds of snakes that they here enumerate, 
one only was considered as innoxious ; this was the 
boom slange^ or tree-snake, so called from its being 
generally found coiled round the branches of trees ; 
It is from six to ten feet in length, very thick, and of a 
dark steel-blue colour approaching nearly to black. 
It is said to take its abode in trees for the sake of 
procuring its food with the greater convenience, 
which in general consists of the smaller kinds of 
birds. The fascinating power ascribed to certain 
snakes, of drawing animals within their reach by fix- 
ing their eyes upon them, or by some other means, 
has often been remarked and as often disbelieved. 
When a fact is mentioned of so extraordinary a na- 
ture, that the generality of mankind could not have 
observed it, individual testimony is not always of 
sufficient force to establish general belief. In the 
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, southern part of Africa^ where snakes are every 
where met with in great abundance, the fact with 
tegard to their fascinating power over birds is so well 
known, that very few of the peasantry will hesitate 
to vouch for the truth of it rrom personal observa- 
tion; but I have never heard it supposed here, that 
the influence of the charm was extended to the 
human species, as has been asserted, seemingly on 
good autnorities, to be the case in parts of Asia and 
North America. The most formidable species of 
this venomous tribe of animals in the colony of the 
Cape, is the hooded snake, which they call the cobra 
capella. The Hottentots are acquainted with several 
vegetable antidotes against the poison of serpents ; 
but the most approved remedy among the Dutch is 
the slai^e sieen, or snake-stone, which they hold to 
be infallible. This is nothing more than a piece of 
firm bone of some animal made into an oval shape 
and burnt round the edges so as to leave a whitish spot 
in the middle. The country-people, who purchase 
this Remedy under the idea of its being a stone taken 
out of the head of a certain species of serpent, were 
very much astonished on being told that it was only 
« piece of bone ; and the more so on finding that this 
substance stood their test of the goodness of the 
slange steen, which was that of throwing out bub- 
bles on the surface when immersed in water. To 
the porosity of the bone may be ascribed its healing 
qualities, if it actually possesses any; for which rea^ 
son any other substance made up of capillary tubes, 
as common sponge for instance, might produce the 
same effect. 

About twenty miles to the westward of Zwart- 
kop*s bay, commences another wide, open, Unshel- 
tered indent in the coast, called Camtoos bay, into 
which fall the Kromme river^ the Camtoos river. 
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Van Staaden's river, and several other inferior 
streams. At the mouth of the Kromme ri^er two 
or three ships may ride at anchor in tolerable good 
shelter from most winds except the south-east. The 
country that surrounds this large bay is covered 
with thick brushwood, and in places with clumps of 
forest-trees. Near the mouth of Van Staaden's 
river we found, in the steep sides of a deep glen, 
several specimens of a lead ore. It was of that spe- 
cies known by the name of galena, which is lead 
mineralized with sulphur. Tlie masses had no ap- 
pearance of cubic crystallization, but were granu- 
lar and amorphous in some specimens, and the sur- 
faces in others were made up of small facets. This 
sort of galena is sometimes called by miners white 
silver orCy on account of the large proportion it has 
been found to contain of that metal. It is well 
known that all galenas contain more or less of silver; 
and it has been observed, that those whose configur- 
ation is least distinct, have the greatest proportion, 
the heterogeneous metal having disturbed and ob- 
structed the natural arrangement of the particles, 
which would be that of a mathematical cube if per- 
fectly pure. The vein of the ore was about three 
inches wide and an inch thick, and it appeared to 
increase both in width and thickness as it advanced 
under the stratum of rock with which it was cover- 
ed . The gangue or matrix was quartoze sand-stone 
of a yellowish tinge, cellular and fibrous, harsh ta 
the feel, and easily broken. 

Some experiments were formerly made, in a rough 
way, at the Cape of Good Hope, upon specimens 
of this identical vein of lead-ore, by ^^jor Van 
Dhen* an officer in the Dutch service, and the re- 
sult of these proved it to be uncommonly rich in 
silver. According to this gentleman's statement of 
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the assay, two hundred pounds of the ore contained 
one hundred pounds of pure lead, and eight ounces 
of silver* Should this on a more accurate trial turn 
out to be the case, it may hereafter prove a valuable 
acquisition to the colony. licad niines, it is true, 
are generally very deep below the surface of the 
ground, and the working of them is both trouble- 
some and expensive. But at this place a vein of 
rich ore, showing itself at the surface, gives reason- 
able grounds for presuming that the large body of 
the mine is at no great depth, and if so, it might be 
worked with great advantage. The surrounding 
country is particularly favourable for the prosecution 
of such an undertaking. Wood is in such abundance 
both for building and for fuel, that it could not be 
exhausted in an age. Two streams of water unite 
in the bottom of the glen. The country would sup- 
port with cattle and corn any number of people 
that might be required to carry on the works; and 
the distance of the mine is only five miles from the 
mouth of Van Staaden's river m Camtoos bay. 

Having finished our observations on Zwart-kop^s 
bay and the adjoining country, the next step was to 
make the best of. our way to the eastward along 
the sea-coast, where the KafFers were said to have 
stationed themselves in the greatest numbers. An 
old Hottentot, who on former occasions had served 
as interpreter between the landrosts of GraafFRey- 
net and the KafFer Chiefs, had, according to ap- 
pointment, joined us with his suite, consisting of 
about half a dozen of his countrymen. The land- 
rost, on his joining us, invested him with his staff of 
office, a long stick with a brass head, on which was 
engraven the king's arms. By such a staff, in the 
time of the Dutch government, a Hottentot was con- 
stituted a captain ; and, by the number they created 
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of these captains, the ruin of their hordes was much 
facilitated. But they are now no more ; they and 
their hordes have entirely disappeared, and our old 
Captain Haasbeck commands -in GraafF Reynet 
without a rival. 

Twenty years ago, if we may credit the travel- 
lers of that day, the country beyond Camtoos rivefj^ 
which was then the eastern limit of the colony, 
abounded with kraals or villages of Hottentots, out 
of which the inhabitants came to meet them by 
hundreds in a groupe. Some of these villages 
might still have been expected to remain in this re- 
mote and not very populous part of the colony. 
Not one, however, was to be found. There is not 
in the whole extensive district of Graaflf Reynet a 
single horde of independent Hottentdts ; and per- 
hapj^not a score oi individuals who are not ac* 
tually in the service of the Dutch. These weak 
pfople, the most helpless, and in their present con- 
dition, perhaps the most wretched, of the human 
race, duped out of their possessions, their country, 
and finally out of their liberty, have entailed upon 
their niiserable offspring a state of existence to 
which that of slavery might bear the comparison of 
happiness. It is a condition, however, not likely 
to continue to a very remote posterity. The name 
of Hottentot will be forgotten, or remembered 
only as that of a deceased person of little note. 
Their numbers of late years have rapidly declined. 
It has generally been observed, that wherever 
Europeans have colonized, tjie less civilized natives 
have always dwindled away, and at length totally 
disappeared. Various causes have contributed to 
the depopulation of the Hottentots. The impolitic 
custom of hording together in families, and of not 
marrying out of their own kraals, has no doubt 
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tended to enervate this race of men, and reduced 
them to their present Regenerated condition, which 
is that of a languid, lisUess, phlegmatic people, in 
whom the prolific powers of nature seem to be al- 
most exhausted. To this may be added their ex- 
treme poverty, scantiness of food, and continual de- 
jection of mind, arising from the cruel treatment 
they receive from an inhuman and unfeeling peasan* 
try, who, having discovered themselves to be remov- 
ed to too great a distance from the seat of their 
former government to be awed by its authority, 
have exercised, in the most wanton and barbarous 
manner, an absolute power over these poor wretches, 
reduced to the necessity of depending uponf them 
for a morsel of bread. There is scarcely an in- 
stance of cruelty said to have been committed 
against the slaves in the West-India islands; ihat 
could not find a parallel from the Dutch farmd^ 
the remote parts of the colony towards the | 
tentots in their service. Beating and cutting 1 
with thongs of the hide of the sea-cow or rhinosceros, 
is a gentle punishment, though these sort of whips 
which they call shambos are most, horrid instru- 
ments, tough, pliant, and heavy almost as lead. 
Firing small shot into the legs and thighs of a Hot- 
• tentot, is a punishment not unknown to some of the 
monsters who inhabit the neighbourhood of Cam-i 
toos river. Instant death is not unfrequently the 
consequence of punishing these poor wretches in a 
moment of rage. This is of little consequence to 
the farmer ; for though they are to all intents and 
purposes his slaves, yet they are not transferable 
property. It is this circumstance which, in his 
mind, makes their lives less valuable and their treat- 
ment more ihh'uman. 
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In offences of too small moment to stir up the 
phlegm of a Dutch peasant, the coolness and tran- 

Juillity displayed at the j)unishment of his slave or 
lottentot, is highly ridiculous, and at the same 
time indicative of a savage disposition to unfeeling 
cruelty lurking in his heart. He flogs them, not 
by any given number of lashes, but by time ; and 
as they have no clocks nor substitutes for them capa- 
ble of marking the smaller divisions of time, he has 
invented an excuse for the indulgence of one of his 
most favourite sensualities, by flogging them till he 
has smoked as many pipes of tobacco as he may 
judge the magnitude or the crime to deserve. The 
government of Malacca, according to the manu- 
script journal of an intelligent officer in the expe- 
dition against that settlement, has adopted the same 
custom oi flogging by pipes i and the fiscal or chief 
magistrate, or some of his deputies, are the smokers 
on Ach occasions. 

^ By a resolution of the old government, as unjust 
^s it v^ras inhuman, a peasant was alloMred to claim 
as his property, till the age of five-and-twenty, all 
the children of^the Hottentots in his service to whom 
he had given in their infancy a morsel of meat. At 
the expiration of this period the odds are ten to one 
that the slave is not emancipated. A Hottentot 
knows nothing of his age ; " he takes no note of 
" time." And though the spirit that dictated this 
humane law expanded its beneficence in fevour of 
the Hottentot, by directing the former to register 
the birth of such children as he may intend to make 
his slaves, yet it seldom happens, removed as many 
of them are to the distance of ten or twelve days* 
journey from the Drosdy, that the Hottentot has an 
opportunity of inquiring when his servitude will 
expire ; and indeed it is a chance if he thinks upon 
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or even knows the existence of such a resource. 
Should he be fortunate enough to escape at the end 
of the period, the best part of his life has been 
spent in a profitless servitude, and he is turnfed adrift 
in the decline of life (for a Hottentot begins to grow 
old at thirty) without any earthly thing he can call 
his own, except the sheep*s skin upon his back. 

The condition of those who engage themselves 
from year to year, is little better than that of the 
other. If they have already families, they erect for 
them little straw-huts near the farm-house. Their 
children are encouraged to run about the house of 
the peasant, where they receive their morsel of 
food. This is deemed sufficient to establish their 
claim to the young Hottentots ; and should the pa- 
rents, at the end of the term for which they engaged, 
express a desire to quit the service, the farmer'will 
suffer them to go, perhaps turn them away, and de- 
tain their children. 

Those who are unmanried and free, are somewhat 
better in their situation than the others, though not 
much . The pitiful wages they agree for, are stopped 
upon every frivolous occasion. If an ox or a sheep 
be missing, the Hottentot must replace them ; nor 
would he be suffered to quit his service till he has 
earned the value of them. An ox, or a couple of 
cows, or a dozen sheep, worth forty or fifty shillings, 
are the usual wages of a whole year ; and it fre- 
quently happens, that a bill for tobacco or brandy- 
is brought against them to the full amount. 

In such a situation, and under such circumstances, 
it may easily be supposed, that the Hottentot has 
little inducement to engage in marriage. Those 
who do so, have seldom more than two or three 
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children i and many of the women are barren. This, 
however, is not the case when a Hottentot woman 
is connected with a white man. The fruit of such 
an alliance is not only in general numerous, but are 
beings of a very diflPerent nature from the Hottentot, 
men of six feet high and stout in proportion, and 
women well made, not ill-featured, smart, and 
active. These people, called bastaards, generally 
marry with each other, or with persons of colour, 
but seldom with Hottentots; so that it is probable 
this mixed breed in a short time will supplant that 
from which they are descended in the female line. 
The Hottentot girls in the service of the colonists, 
are in situations too dependent to dare to reject the 
proffered embraces of the young peasantry. 

It has frequently been observed, that a savage who 
dances and sings, must be happy. With him these 
operations are the effects of pleasurable sensations 
floating in his mind: in a civilized state, they are 
arts acquired by study, and practised at appointed 
times, without having any reference to the passions. 
If dancing and singing were the tests by which the 
happiness of a Hottentot was to be tried, he would 
be found among the most miserable of air human 
beings; I mean those Hottentots living with the 
farmers of Graaff Reynet in a state of bondage. It 
is rare to observe the muscles of his face relaxed into 
a smile. A depressed melancholy and deep gloom 
constantly overspread his countenance. A Gho- 
Baqua man and a young Hottentot girl from Sneuw- 
berg, both of them in the service of one of the far- 
mers who crossed the desert with us, were the only 
two I had hithertp met with who seemed to have 
any taste for music. They had different instruments ; 
one was a kind of guittar with three strings stretched 
©ve? a piece of hollow wood with a long handle; it 
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was called in their language gabowie. The other 
instrument was extremely simple : It consisted of a 
piece of sinew or intestine twisted into a small cord, 
and fastened to a hollow stick about three feet in 
length, at one end to a small peg, which, by turn- 
ing, brings the string to the proper degree of ten- 
sion, and at the other to a piece of quill fixed into 
the stick. The tones of this mstrument are produced 
by applying the mouth to the quill, and are varied 
according as the vibratory motion is given to the 
quill and string by inspiration or expiration. It 
sounds like the faint murmurs of distant music, that 
" comes o'er the ear" without any distmct note be- 
ing made out by that organ. This instrument was 
called the gawra. 

Of the very few Hottentots in the district of 
Graaff Reynet, who, besides our interpreter, had 
preserved a sort of independence, and supported 
themselves, partly by the chase, and partly from 
the labours of their children who were in servitude, 
was a small party of four or five old men who paid 
us a visit near the woods ofBruyntjes Hoogte. These 
men carried the ancient weapons of t^ir nation, 
bows, and quivers charged with poisoned arrows. 
The bow was a plain piece of wood from the 
giierrie bosch, apparently a species of rhus; and 
sometimes the Hassagai wood is used for the same 
purpose. The string, three feet long, was com- 
posed of the fibres of the dorsal muscles of the 
sprin?-bok twisted into a cord. The stem of an 
aloe furnished the quiver. The arrow consisted of 
a reed, in one extremity of which was inserted a 
piece of highly-polished solid bone from the leg of an 
ostrich, round, and about five inches in length ; the 
intent of it seemed to be that of giving weight, 
strength, and easy entrance- to this part of the ar- 
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row. To the end of the bone was affixed a smaS 
sharp piece of iron of the form of an equilateral 
triangle; and the same string of sinews that bound 
this tight to the bone, served also to contain the 
poison between the threads and over the surface, 
which was applied in the consistence of wax or var- 
nish. The string tied in also at the same time a 
piece of sharp quill, pointed towards the opposite 
end of the arrow, which was not only meant to in- 
crease the difficulty of drawing it out, but also to 
rankle and tear the flesh, and to bring the poison 
more in contact with the blood. The whole length 
of the arrow was barely two feet. There are several 
plants in South Africa from which the Hottentots 
extract their poisons by macerating the leaves oi 
branches, and inspissating the juices, either by boil- 
ing or by exposure to the heat of the sun; but the 
poison taken from the heads of snakes, mixed witb 
the juices of certain bulbous-rooted plants, is what 
they mostly depend upon. This party of old men 
had killed a hartebeest with a poisoned arrow, by 
wounding it in the thigh. The ai^imal had run 
about half an hour after receiving the wound before 
it fell. They immediately cut away the flesh round 
the wound, when it has been made with a poisoned 
arrow, and squeeze put the blood from the carcase, 
in which state they, know from experience that the 
flesh taken into the stomach will do them no injury. 

The ancient manners and primitive character of 
this extraordinary race of men are, no doubt, much 
changed since their connection with the colonists ; 
and the nearer they are found to the capital and the 
parts most inhabited by Europeans, the less they 
retain of them. If at any time they composed so- 
cieties governed by laws, swayed by customs, and 
observant of religious ceremonies, many of which^ 
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as related among the fiables of ancient voyagers^ and 
revived by some modern travellers, were so absurd 
and extremely ridiculous as to create strong doubts 
of their existence, they have now so completely lost 
them, that no one trace remains behind. The name 
even that has been given to this people is a fabri- 
cation. Hottentot is a word that has no place nor 
meanine in their language ; and they take to them* 
selves the name under the idea of its being a Dutch 
word. When they were spread over the southern 
angle of Africa, each horde had its particular name ; 
but that by which the whole nation was distin- 
guished, and which at this moment they bear 
among themselves in every part of the country, is 
Sluaiqwe. From living together in particular clans, 
and, in later times, from mixing with different peo- 
ple, the Hottentots of one district differ very con- 
siderably from those of another. The part of the 
country we now were in, being the last that was 
colonized, was inhabited most probably by such as 
had retained more of their original character than 
the others ; and it is those to whom the following 
remarks are meant to apply. 

Low as they are sunk in the scale of humanity, 
their character seems to have been very much tra- 
duced and misrepresented. It is true there is no- 
thing prej^ssessing in the appearance of a Hotten- 
tot, but infinitely less so in the many ridiculous and 
false relations by which the public have been abus- 
ed. They are a mild, quiet, and timid people ; 
perfectly harmless, honest, faithful ; and, though 
extremely phlegmatic, they are kind and affectionate 
to each other, and not incapable of strong attach- 
ments. A Hottentot would share his last morsel 
with his companions. They have little of that kind 
of art or cunning that savages generally possess. If 
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accused of crimes of which they have been guilty, 
they generally divulge the truth. They seldom 
quarrel among themselves or make use oi provok- 
ing language. Though naturally of a feanul and 
cowardly disposition, they will run into the face of 
danger if led on by their superiors ; and they suffer 
pain with great patience. They are by no means 
deficient in talent, but they possess little exertion to 
call it into action : the want of this was the prin- 
cipal cause of their ruin. The indolence of a Hot* 
tentot is a real disease, whose only remedy seems 
to be that of terror. Hunger is insufficient to ef- 
fect the cure. Rather than to have the trouble of 
procuring food by the chase, or of digging the 

S round for roots, they will willingly fast the whole 
ay, provided they may be allowed to sleep. In- 
stances frequently occurred in the course of our 
joumies, when our Hottentots have passed the day 
without a morsel of food, in preference of having 
the trouble to walk half a mile for a sheep. Yet^ 
though they are so exceedingly patient ot hunger^ 
they are at the same time the ereatesft gluttons upon 
the face of the earth. Ten of our Hottentots ate a 
middling-^ized ox, all but the two hind legs, in three 
days ; but they had very little sleep during the 
time, and had fasted the two preceding days. With 
them the word is, to eat or to sleep. When they 
cannot indulge in the gratification of the one, they 
generally findimmediate relief in flying to the other. 

Their manntr of eating marks the voracity of 
their appetite. Having cut from the animal a large 
steak, they enter one ^ge with the knife, and pas- 
sing it round in a ^iral manner till they come to the 
middle, they produce a string of meat two or three : 
yards in length. The whole animal is presently' 
cut into such strings ; aqd while some are employed 
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in this business, and in suspending them on th« 
branches of the shrubbery, others are broiling the 
strings coiled round and laid upon the ashes* When 
the meat is just warmed through, they grasp it in 
both hands, and applying one end of the string to 
the mouth, soon get through a yard of flesh. The 
ashes of the green wood that adhere to the meat 
serve as a substitute for salt. As soon a^ a string 
of meat has passed through their hands, they are 
cleaned by rubbing over different parts of their 
body. Grease thus applied from time to time, and 
accumulating perhaps for a whole year, sometimes 
melting by the side of a large fire and catcbine np 
dust and dirt, covers at length the surface of the 
body with a thick black coating, that tMirelf 
conceals the natural colour of the skin. This is 
discoverable only on the face and hands, which 
they keep somewhat cleaner than the other parts of 
the body, by rubbing them with the dung of cattle. 
This takes up the grease, upon which water woold 
have no effect. 

The dress of a Hottentot is very simple. It con- 
sists of a belt made of a thong cut from the skin of 
some animal. From this belt is suspended before a 
kind of case made out of the skin of the jackal. The 
shape is that of half a nine-pin cut longitudinally, 
and the convex and hairy side is outermost. The 
intention of this case is to receive those parts of the 
body for which most nations have adopted some 
sort of covering; but few, who arc not entirely 
naked, have hit upon a less effectual one for such a 
purpose than that of the Hottentot. If the real in- 
tent of it was the promotion of decency, it should 
seem that he has widely missed his aim, as it is cer- 
tainly one of the most immodest objects, in such a 
situation as he places it^ that could have been con* 

u 
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trived. From the back part of the belt or girdle 
bangs a piece of stiff dried skin^ reaching scarcely 
to the middle of the thigh, cut intb the shape of an 
acute isosceles triangle, with the point uppermost. 
Some wear a couple of such pieces. This contri- 
vance is no better covering than the other; for 
when he walks quickly or musters up a running 

Eace, it flies from one side to the other, and flaps 
ackwards and forwards in such a manner as to 
conceal no particular part. This indeed does not 
seem to have been the purpose exactly for which it 
has been contrived. Nature having.given to most 
animals a tail to fan themselves in hot weather and 
to lash away troublesome insects, and having left 
the Hottentot without one, he has adopted an arti- 
ficial one to answer the same end. These consti- 
tute the whole of their summer dress. A great 
beau will probably fasten a bracelet of beads or a 
ring of copper round his wrist : but such are more 
properly ornaments belonging to the other sex. 

The Hottentot women, fond of inery like those 
ef most nations, by their immoderate rage for dress, 
accelerated the ruin of their husbands, which they 
themselves had brought on by as strong a rage for 
ardent spirits and tobacco. These two articles and 
glass beads were exchanged for their cattle — things 
useless, worthless, and even pernicious, for what 
was their only support, the soul of their exist- 
ence. The thongs of dried skins that had encircled 
their legs from the ankle to the knee, as a protec- 
tion against the bite of poisonous animals, were 
now despised and thrown away, and beads were 
substituted in their place. Thus what had been 
adopted as a matter of necessity and prudence, pas- 
sed into an affair of fashion. Their necks, arms, 
and legs were loaded with glass beads : but the 
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largest and most splendid of these ornaments were 
bestowed upon the little apron, about seven or 
eight inches wide, that hangs from the waist and 
reaches barely to the middle of the thigh. Great 
pains seem to be taken by the women to attract 
notice towards this part of their persons. Large 
metal buttons, shells of the C3rpr2ea genus, with the 
apertures outwards, or any thing that makes a grea^ 
show, are fastened to the borders of this apron.— 
Those who either cannot afford to wear glass beads^ 
or have no taste for the fashion^ wear an apron of 
a different sort, which has a very odd appearance : 
it is the skin of an animal cut into threads that 
hang in a bunch between the thighs, reaching about 
halMvav to the knee ; the exterior and anterior 
parts ot the thigh are entirely bare. The threads 
of such an apron are frequently too thin and few 
to answer the purpose of concealment. Instead 
of the tail worn by the men, the women have a 
sheep's skin that entirely covers the posterior part 
of the body from the waist to the calf of the leg, and 
just wide enough to strike the exterior part of the 
thigh. The rattling of this hard and dry skin an- 
nounces the approach of a Hottentot lady long be- 
fore she makes her appearance. The rest of the 
body is naked. Some, however, wear skin-caps 
on their heads made up into different shapes, and 
ornamented as caprice may direct. In the winter 
months both sexes cover themselves with cloaks 
made of skins. 

The custom of greasmg the body and wrapping 
it in skins, has been the constant theme of abuse 
against this race of people by those who have 
written on the subject. There are always two ways 
of representing things, and unfortunately for the 
poor Hottentot, his character has been painted in 
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the worst light. To cover the body with some 
unctuous matter in ^ hot climate where water 
was extremely scarce, was a very natural resource 
to prevent the skin from being shrivelled and parch- 
ed by the scorching rays of the sun, and has been 
adopted by most nations situated in or near the 
torrid zone. The oil that ran so profusely down 
** Aaron's beard, even to the skirts of his garment," 
was in all probability animal fat ; for during the forty 
years that he and Moses occupied the children of 
Israel in the desert, with a promised land, it is not 
very likely they had a supply of vegetable oil ; and 
though some late celebrated historical painters have 
clothed these leaders of the children of Israel in 
high-coloured garments trimmed with fringe and 
lace, it may be doubted if they had any other cloth- 
ing than such as the skins of their sheep, and calves, 
and goats, supplied them with. If the practice of 
smearing the body with fat, were adopted in South- 
America, there would not probably be such num- 
bers of objects, in the streets of Rio de Janeiro, 
labouring under that most disgusting and dreadful 
disorder, the elephantiasis. The Hottentots knt>w 
nothing of such a complaint; nor did I perceive 
that any kind of cutaneous disease was prevalent 
among them. 

The person of a Hottentot while young is by no 
means void of symmetry. They are clean*limbed, 
well-pit)portioned, and erect. Their joints, hands^ 
and feet are remarkably small. No protuberance 
of muscle to indicate strength; but a* body deli- 
cately formed as that of a woman, marks the inac- 
tive and effeminate mind of a Hottentot. The face 
is in general extremely ugly ; but this differs very 
matenally in different families, particularly in the 
nose, some of which are remarkably flat, and others 
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considerably raised. The colour of the eye is a deep 
chesnut : they are very long and narrow, removed 
to a great distance from each other ; and the eye- 
lids at the extremity next the nose, instead ot form- 
ing an angle, as in Europeans, are rounded into each 
other exactly like those of the Chinese, to whom, 
indeed, in many other points, they bear a physical 
resemblance, that is sufficiently striking. The cheek- 
bones are high and prominent, and with the nar- 
row-pointed chin form nearlv a triangle. Their 
teeth are beautifully white. The colour of the skin 
is that of a yellowish brown or a faded leaf, but 
very different from the sickly hue of a person in the 
jaundice, which it has been described to resemble. 
The hair is of a very singular nature : it does not 
cover the whole surface of the scalp, but grows in 
small tufts at certain distances from each other, and, 
when kept short, has the appearance and feel of a 
hard shoe-brush, with this dilfefence, that it is curl- 
ed and twisted into small round lumps about the 
size of a marrowfat-pea. When suffered to grow, 
it hangs in the neck in hard twisted tassels like 
firinge. 

Some of the women, when young, and previous 
to child-bearing, might serve as models or perfec- 
tion in the human figure. Every joint and limb is 
rounded and well turned, and their whole body is 
without an angle or disproportionate protuberance. 
Their breasts are round, firm, and distant ; but the 
nipple is unusually large and surrounded by an 
areola that is much elevated above the general sur- 
face of the breast. Their hands and feet are re- 
markably small and delicately turned ; and in their 
gait they are not altogether devoid of grace. Their 
charms, howQurer, are very fleeting. At an early 
period of life, ad8 immediately after the first child. 
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their breasts begin to grow loose and flaccid, and, 
as old age approaches, become distended to an 
enormous size ; the belly protrudes ; and the pos- 
teriors, swelling out to incredible dimensions, give 
to the spine a degree of curvnture inwards, that 
makes it appear as if the os coccygis^ or bone at the 
lower extremity of the spine, was elongated and 
bent outwards, which is not the case. The mass 
that covers the posteriors has been found to be pure 
fat. Some other striking peculiarities in the con* 
formation of Hottentot women will be noticed when 
speaking of the Bosjesmans, who seem to be the 
true aborigines of the countiy, unmixed with any 
other tribes of people. 

It does not appear that the Hottentots are sub- 
ject to any particular diseases. Life, if not taken 
away by accident or violence, is generally termi- 
nated by a graduaf decay and exhausted nature, 
which generally happens at an earlier period of ex- 
istence here, than in most countries of an equal tem- 
perature of climate. It is rare to see a nottentot 
with sixty years upon his head ; but it is also equal- 
ly rare to see a cripple or deformed person among 
them. There are none who professedly practise the 
healing art ; every one is his own physician. The 
colonists, in this respect, are no better served than 
the Hottentots. In the whole district of Graaff 
Reynet there is but one apothecary, and his resi- 
dence is at the Drosdy. 

Medicine> and astronomy, are two sciences, that 
may be supposed to have dated their origin from 
the first dawn of civilization; by one, men were 
taught to restore the vital functions that had lost 
their tone, and to repair the injured frame; by the 
other, they informed themselves of the different 
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eiriods of seed-time and harvest. Little as the 
ottentots are acquainted with the one^ they are 
still less so with the other. They have a name for 
the sun, another for the moon, and a third for the 
stars: but this is the extent of their astronomical 
knowledge. The division of time, by the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, was too subtle an operation^ 
and required too much observation and profound 
th'nking, for the careless and inattentive mind of a 
Hottentot. The period of a day may almost be 
said to be the extent of his reckoning. When he 
has occasion to refer to the time of the day, like all 
other nations who are without machines tor mark- 
ing the divisions of time, he will point out the place 
in the heavens where the sun then was. The periods 
that have past he can express only by saying they 
were before or after some memorable event. The 
season of the year is indicated by being so many 
moons before or after vyntjcs tyd, or the time that 
the roots of the iris edulis are in season ; a time 
particularly noticed by him, as these bulbs once 
constituted a considerable part of his vegetable 
food. I know not how far the numerals in his 
language proceed, but none of those of our party 
could tell beyond ^five, nor could any of them put 
two numbers together but by the assistance of their 
fingers. Yet they are very far from being a stupid 
people. They learn the Dutch language with great 
facility. They are excellent marksmen with the 
gun : and they are uncommonly clever in finding 
out a passage over a desert uninhabited country. 
By the quickness of their eye, they will discover 
deer, and other sorts of game, when very far dis- 
tant; and they are equally expert in watching a 
bdfe to its nest. They no sooner hear the hummmg 
of the insect than they squat themselves on the 
ground, and, having caught it with the eye, follow 
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' it to an incredible distance. The orran of si^ht^ 
no doubt, is strengthened and improved by exercise. 
Seamen on board ships will discover objects at sea 
the moment they appear above the horizon, and 
long before they become visible to a passenger's 
eye. 

Except in the preparation of poisons, making 
bows and arrows, musical instruments, coarse 
earthen ware, and sewing together the skins erf 
sheep, for their winter garments, with sinews, or the 
intestines of animals, the Hottentots may be said 
to be entirely ignorant of arts and manu&ctures. 
The great point in which their invention appears to 
have been exercised, is in the construction of their 
language. Of all the methods that have been 
adopted in language, by different nations, for the 
purpose of expressing objects, and conveying ideas, 
in a clear and unequivocal manner, that which has 
been hit upon by the Hottentots, is certainly the 
most extraordinary. Almost all their monosyllables, 
and the leading syllable of compound words, are 
thrown out of the mouth with a sudden retraction 
of the tongue from the teeth or the palate, against 
one of which it had been pressed, according to the 
signification of the word about to be uttered ; fw 
the same sound, with the dental, will have a very dif- 
ferent meaning with the palatial retraction of the 
tongue. The noise made by the dental is exactly 
that which is sometimes used to express impatience, 
and the palatial is much more full and sonorous, 
and not unlike the clacking of a hen that has young 
chickens. This sound is never made to precede or 
to follow a syllable, but is thrown out at the same 
time, and incorporated with it. All languages in 
their infancy consisted probably of simple or mono- 
syllabic sounds -, but as these could convey only a 
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rery limited number of ideas, tecoUfse wa^ had to 
inflexion of voice and compositkm of the sitriple 
sounds to make the vocabulary more copious. The 
division of such pimple sounds into their ekmetlts, 
and by the vario' ^ combinations of these elements 
to form an almost unlimited number of new sounds, 
was one of the most wonderful inventions in the 
history of man, and much beyond the genius of ^ 
Hottentot. He has done, howeVer, all that he foutid 
to be necessary by a very few compound words, 
and by the clacking with the tongue. In the first 
formation of his language, nature seems to have been 
bis guide. The croaking of a frog is readily recog- 
nized in kraak or kraaie s the lowing of an ox m 
'mnoo i the mewling of a cat in meaus the neigh- 
ing of a horse in kah^es the breaking of the sea 
upon the shore in hnrroo ; all of which are corres- 
pondent words in the language of this people.— 
Many instances, besides these, sufficiently prove 
that the vocables were adopted in imitation of the 
sounds proceeding from the different objects they 
were meatit to express. In the origift, they might 
probably be mucn closer imitations. The enun- 
ciation of sounds is liable to undergo many altera- 
tions in passing from one generation to anothef, 
even among nations that h^ve the means of catch- 
ing the nice inflexions of voice, and of handing them 
down, in a visible form, to posterity. 

The genius of a language is generally discover- 
able in the application of new words to new ideas. 
The Hottentots who had never seen nor heard the 
report of a gun before their unfortunate connectioti 
ivith Europeans, had a new word to inveiit in order 
to express it. They called it kaboOy and pronounc- 
ed the word in so emphatic a manner that it was 
scarcely possible to mistake their meaning. The ka 
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is thrown out with a strong palatial stroke of the 
toDffue, in imitation of the sound given by the stroke 
of the flint against the cover of the pan -, and with 
outstretched lips, a fiiU mouth, and prolonged sounds 
the boo sends rorth the report. This language at first 
appears to be of such a nature as to make it impos- 
sible for an European ever to acquire ; the difficul- 
ty, however, which is chiefly occasioned by the ac- 
tion of the tongue, is soon got over. Most of the 
Dutch peasantry in the distant districts speak it; and 
many of them are so very much accustomed to the 
use of it, that they introduce into their own language 
amotion of the organ of speech sufficiently distinct to 
show from whence they procured it. 

Notwithstanding the inhuman treatment that the 
Hottentots experience from the Dutch farmers, the 
latter could very ill want the assistance of the for- 
mer; and, were they sensible of their own interest, 
and the interest of their posterity, instead of op- 
pressing, they would offer them every encourage- 
ment* To guard their numerous herds ; to drive 
them from place to place in search of food and wa- 
ter, sometimes on plains which produce not a shrub 
to screen them from the scorching rays of an almost 
vertical sun at one part of the year, or to afford them 
a shelter from the cold winds, frost, and snow that 
happen in the other, would ill agree with the tem- 
per or with the constitution of the colonists j yet 
should the present system of oppression continue, 
the time is not far distant when their own children 
must take upon them the charge now committed to 
Hottentots. Slaves arc too expensive. In the whole 
district of Graaff" Reynet there are not more than six 
or seven hundred blacks, which is about one to each 
family ; and the said district contains about 10,000 
Hottentots great and small. The total number of 
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this people in the whole colony may be about fif- 
teen thousand. Broken up and dispersed as the 
tribes of this nation now are, few of their ancient 
usages are retained among them. If they ever had 
a religion of any sort, all traces of it are now lost : 
they marry without any kind of ceremony, and inter 
their dead in the same manner. One custom, how- 
ever, still remained, which seemed to be pretty 
generally observed : this was that of shaving the heads 
of young girls as soon as the first symptoms of matu- 
rity began to appear; at the same time all the orna- 
ments worn on the neck, legs, and arms, are remov- 
ed, the body for once in their lifetime clean washed 
and scoured ; and, during the continuance of the pe- 
riodical symptoms, they are restricted to a milk diet, 
and are not suffered to mix in the company of men. 

On the morning of the 29th of August we left the 
Zwart-kop's river, and, proceeding to the eastward 
about twenty miles, crossed a ford of the Sunday 
river ,^ and encamped upon its bank. At this place 
it was broad and deep, and without any percepti- 
ble current. The whole channel of the river was 
buried in thick woods that extended forty or fifty 
yards from the margin of the water upon each bank: 
The trees consisted chiefly of the Karroo mimosa, a 
species of rhus^ and a narrow-leafed willow. Tlie 
water was considerably impregnated with salt. At 
the feet of the hills, indeed, near which It flowed, 
were numbers of heaps of a white saline substance 
light and frothy; and from the under surfaces of the 
projecting strata of rotten sand-stone were suspend- 
ed a great quantity of saline stalactites, whose bases 
were tinged with green, perhaps from their being im- 
pregnated with a solution of copperas or green vitriol. 

On the banks of this river we were disturbed 
in the night, for the first time, by a troop of ele- 
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applications to their sovereign for it. The story of 
some Dutch farmer being murdered in KafFer-Iand, 
where he had gone for the sake of exchanging 
trinkets for cattle, had got hold of their minds, and 
it was no easy matter to make them conceive the 
difference between going officially, in the service of 
government, to the KafFer king, and that of clandes- 
tinely entering a country with the view of carrying 
on an illicit traffic with the subjects of that country. 
From the time they had known our intentions they 
had daily teazed the landrost with their proposal of 
twenty men, till at length it was found necessary to 
silence the application by saying, that if they had 
any apprehensions as to their personal safety, they 
were at full liberty to return to GraafF Reynet, — 
Though nothing more was said on the subject, there 
was reason to suppose that the people had assembled 
for the purpose of accompanying us. To a Dutch 
peasant a jaunt from home, on a hunting party, or 
to see new parts of the country, is supreme felicity : 
but an opportunity of getting into the KafFer coun- 
try, so rich in cattle, was not to be resisted. Some 
of the farmers it was absolutely necessary to take 
along with us, as none of our own party were ac- 
quainted with a single step of the country. Those 
that seemed to be the most proper for this purpose 
were, an old man from Upper Zuure Veldt, and 
Rensburg, one of the companions of Jacob Van 
Reenen on the journey along the eastern coast in 
search of the unfortunate passengers and crew of 
the Grosvenor that was wrecked on the shore of the 
Hamboonas. This at least was the ostensible mo- 
tive for that journey. 

Rensburg was on many accounts a desirable com- 
panion on the present occasion. He was well ac- 
quainted with the country: he was an excellent 
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marksman ; and he had with him an old Hottentot 
that was still better : from this man he generally 
reckoned upon a beast for every ball. Two or three 
others joined us in the. evening at the place of en- 
campment, under pretence of looking after their 
oxen with which they had furnished us ; and the 
first night that we passed in Kaffer-land, the num- 
ber of peasants that had contrived to smuggle them- 
selves into that country, amounted to ten. 

We had not travelled many miles beyond the 
Hassagai-bosch river, till the discovery of the whole 
surface of the country in flames, indicated our ap- 
proach to some of the stations of the KafFers. We 
pitched our tents in fact at night on the banks of 
the Kareekay amidst several hundreds of these peo- 
ple, who, on our approach, came swarming out of 
the thick shrubbery that skirted the river. A party 
of women were the first who advanced to salute us, 
laughing and dancing round the waggons, and put- 
ting on all the coaxing manners they could invent, 
in order to procure from us tobacco and brass but- 
tons. Good temper, animation, and a cheerful turn 
of mind, beamed in all their countenances. Wc 
found them to be modest without reserve ; extreme- 
ly curious without being troublesome ; lively but not 
impudent; and sportive without the least shadow 
of being lascivious. Their personal charms were 
not of a very captivating nature, though, getting 
over the prejudice 0/ colour, which was that of a 
dark glossy brown, verging on black, several of 
them might have been accounted handsome. The 
rapid movement of their dark sparkling eyes gave 
animation to their countenances : their teeth were 
beautifiiUy white and regular ; they had neither the 
thick lips nor flat noses of Africans in general ; and 
the whole contour of the face and head was equally 
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well formed as those of Europeans ; but the most 
striking feature in their character was a degree of 
spriffhtliness, activity, and vivacity, that distinguish- 
ed them from the women of most nations but little 
civilized, who are generally reserved to strangers. 
Bordering upon the country of the Hottentots, their 
manners, their persons, and their whole character^ 
seemed to be as widely removed from this phlegma- 
tic race as the equator from the pole. The iiotten- 
tot young women had much the advantage, how- 
ever, of the KafFers in point of figure, ihe latter 
were mostly of low stature, very strong-limbed, and 
particularly muscular in the leg 5 biit the good hu- 
mour that constantly beamed upon their counte- 
nances made ample amends for any defect in theif 
persons. 

The men, on the contrary, were the finest figures 
I ever beheld : they were tall, robust, and muscu- 
lar ; their habits of life had induced a firmness of 
carriage, and an open, manly manner, which, added 
to the good nature that overspread their features, 
showed them at once to be equally unconscious Of 
fear, suspicion, and treacherv. A young man of 
about twenty, of six feet ten mches high, was one 
of the finest figures that perhaps w^s ever created. 
He was a perfect Hercules ; and a cast from his bo- 
dy would not have disgraced the pedestal of that 
deity in the Famese palace. Many of them had 
indeed very much the appearance of bronte figures. 
Their skins, which were nearly black, and their 
short curling hair, were rubbed over with a solu- 
tion of red ochre, and the tint it produced on the 
dark ground was very far from having any disagree- 
able effect. Some few were covered with skin- 
cloaks, but the greater part were entirely naked. 
The women wore long cloaks that extended below 
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the calf of the leg ; and their heads were covered 
with leather caps ornamented with beads, with shells, 
and with pieces of polished copper and iron, that 
were disposed in a variety of forms ; but the fashion 
of the cap was nearly the same in all. 

We distributed a quantity of tobacco among the 
women, who carried it to their fathers and husbands. 
These had not proved such successful pleaders as 
the females. In the evening they sent us in return 
some baskets of milk. These baskets were made 
from a species of cyperusy a strong reedy grass that 
grew in the springs of Zuure Veld. The workman- 
ship was exceedingly clever and neat, and the tex- 
ture so close, that they were capable of containing 
the thinnest fluid. The women informed us that 
the making of these baskets was one part of their 
employment ; and they seemed to feel a pleasure in 
our admiration of them. They were all nearly made 
after one model, which in shape was that of a com- 
•mon bee-hive. As they are never washed nor 
cleaned, the milk thrown into them almost imme- 
diately coagulates, in which state it is always used 
by this people, and never sweet from the animal. 
Having no bread, nor vegetables, nor roots, but 
such as grew spontaneously in tlie country, and as 
they seldom kill any of their cattle for the sake of 
the flesh, the necessity of taking something solid in- 
to the stomach led them, perhaps, to adopt this man- 
ner of drinking their milk ; and the best proof of 
its nutritious quality, in such a state, was the gene- 
ral healthy appearance and vigour of their persons. 

Towards the setting of the sun the whole plain 
was covered with cattle, which in vast herds were 
brought in from every quarter at the signal of com- 
mand, which was a particular kind of whistling 
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noise made with the mouth ; at another whistle the 
cows separated from the herd, and came forward to 
have their milk drawn from them. This, and the 
management of the dairy, form a part of the em- 
ployment of the men. In the morning a third sig- 
nal sent them out to graze. The Kaflfers and their 
cattle seemed perfectly to understand each other. 

Though at this place there could not be fewer 
than three hundred men and women, exclusive of a 
numerous troop of young boys and girls who were 
obliged to keep at a distance ; yet not a hut of any 
kind was to be seen. These were all concealed in 
the midst of the shrubbery : they consisted only of 
a few living twigs, whose tops were bent and inter- 
woven into each other, forming a frame, of the shape 
of a parabola, about five feet high and eight in di- 
ameter. These frames were rudely covered over 
with branches of trees and long grass, and were 
evidently intended only as temporary abodes. 

A chief of the name of Tooley paid us a visit, drank 
a few glasses of wine which he seemed very much 
to relisn, and received a small present of beads and 
tobacco ; but the object that seemed most to en- 
gage his attention was the wish to procure for him- 
self a pair of breeches. Among our party were a 
few tolerably stout and tall men, yet none of their 
breeches would suffer Tooley*s thighs to enter into 
them. He was a strong muscular man, of six feet 
in height, and well made. He was good-humour- 
ed and cheerful, but did not appear to be possessed 
of much intellect. He declined entering into any 
conversation that led to the purport of our journey, 
and said that his brother Malloo, who was one of 
the first of the Kaffer chiefs, would talk to us on 
that subject. An express was therefore sent for 
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Malloo, who was at a little distance on the upper 
part of the river. It was not long before he made 
his appearance, followed by a third chief of the 
name of £/iwi>. 

In a conversation with these chiefs, they were 
asked whether they were not acquainted with the 
treaty that had been made a long time ago between 
the Christians and KafFers, and renewed at the con- 
clusion of the late hostilities, which treaty had fixed 
the Great Fish river as the line of demarkation be- 
tween the two nations ? Malloo, who spoke for the 
rest, replied, that they knew it very well. If so, it 
was demanded why had they infringed that treaty 
by passing the said river and taking possession of the 
country belonging to the colonists, to the great in- 
jury ot the latter, who had been obliged to quit their 
habitations ? Malloo replied in a manner that show- 
ed he was prepared to answer — that there were no 
habitations in that part of the country where they 
had fixed themselves j and as to their motive for 
passing the boundary, he could only say, for his own 
part, that he had come over for one of the reasons 
that had carried the colonists first after the treaty 
into the KafFer country, which was that of hunt- 
ing for game. 

What this chief stated in his reply was perfectly 
correct. The Dutch peasantry have not only gone 
into the KafFer country since the year i793, to hunt 
for the larger sort of game, particularly the hippo- 
potamus, that abounds in all the great rivers of that 
country, but all those who dwell near the extremi- 
ty of the colony, upon the Great Fish river, have al- 
ways used, and still continue to consider, the KafFer 
side of the river as their own, have sown,and planted^ 
and driven over their cattle to graze. Some of the in- 
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habitants of Bruyntjes HoogtShzd even gone amongst 
the GhanaqvaSy a tribe of people produced between 
Kaffers and Hottentots, but living under the former; 
had taken possession of the choicest part of their 
country, well watered by two plentiful streams, the 
Kat and the Kaapna ; had laid out the extent of 
ground that each meant to occupy ; planted vines 
and other fruits; and, certain that the avaricious 
and unjust views oif the government would keeph 
equal pace with their own, joined by twenty or 
thirty names that they contrived to muster from 
different parts of the colony, they had the audacity to 
petition air James Crajg to grant them as an indem- 
nification for their losses by the Bosjesmans and the 
Kaffers, a small piece of ground on the Kaapna; 
and that it would still further oblige them if he could 
extend it to the Kat riven This small piece of 
ground is only about five-and-forty miles beyond the 
present boundary. The daring and impudent false- 
hoods on which the letter was grounded were easily 
seen through by Sir James Craig, and their petition 
was very properly rejected. The eyes of the colo- 
nists have long been directed towards the two rivers, 
the Kat and the Kaapna. A native voyager in this 
country, whose mind seemed only to be occupied 
in hunting elephants, shooting sea-cows, and col- 
lecting gold dust, could not pass without noticing 
this part of Kaffer-land. In a Journal, which has 
been published By Captain Rio, it is mentioned : 
" We came to a vast plain extending as for as a 
" river called* Kaapna, or fine meadows, which name 
** it hiffhly merits from its deliorhtful situation. The 
" whole country is intersected with rivulets capa- 
*' ble of overflowing theadjacent meadows, and pos- 
*^ sesses every requisite for becoming a most conve- 
" nientandcharmifigseitlement.'' Such a description 
was sufficient to send a Dutch iarmer as far as the 
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Tambookies, if he could only be persuaded there 
would be no personal danger. Such are the views 
of those people, who have neither sense of honour, 
regard for truth, or feelings of justice or humanity 
to direct their proceedings. 

The chiefs were told, that if some few of the co* 
lonists had been so imprudent as to transgress the 
treaty, they had done it contrary to the express or- 
ders, and without the knowledge, of government : 
that the colony was now in the possession of a great 
and powerful sovereign, the king of England: that 
one of his first chiefs had deputed us to say, that the 
established boundary should be observed on the part 
of the colonists ; but he expected also that all those 
chiefs, who had spread themselves over the country 
of the colonists, with their families, and dependants, 
and cattle, would, without any further delay, quiet- 
ly and peaceably return into their own country ; and, 
as a proof of the good intentions and friendship of 
the English government towards the KafFer nation, 
we were now on our journey to their great chief, or 
king GaikUj carrying for him a present from the 
English governor at the Cape. 

On hearing this, the Kaflfer chiefs were appa- 
rently uneasy ; and it was soon discovered that 
they not only were on bad terms with the king, 
but that they had been obliged to. fly their country 
in order to avoid the effects of his displeasure. They 
now began to change their former tone, and to en- 
treat that an intercession should be made for them 
with their king, and gave a promise, on condition 
of a messenger of peace being scat to them, immedi- 
ately to return into their own country. Such a 
messenger is known by this people from bis laying 
his hassagai or spear on the ground at Ihe distance 
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of two hundred paces from those to whom he is sent, 
and by advancing from thence with extended arms. 
Being assured that every attempt to bring about an 
amicable adjustment between the king and the fu- 
gitive chiefs would be tried, and that from the appa- 
rent willingness, on their part, to a reconciliation, 
there could be little doubt of success, they received 
each a sinall present, consisting of tobacco, knives, 
flints, and steels, tinder-boxes, and a few glass beads. 
These are the sort of articles which the Dutch far- 
mers have been in the habit of exchanging for their 
valuable breed of cattle. 

The three chiefs were all stout, well-formed men ; 
but Etonie in particular might be accounted hand- 
some : he had a lively pleasing countenance that 
always wore a smile, his eyes were vivid and active, 
his teeth were white as the purest ivory, and his nose 
was not in the least flattened, but exactly of the 
same form as that of the Euroi)ean. In their dress 
they had nothing particular to distinguish them from 
those they governed, except a slender brass chain 
which hung suspended on the left side, from a 
wreath of small polished copper beads that encircled 
the upper part of the head. They wore long cloaks 
of calves' skins, which, being well stretched and 
dressed, were very light and pliant. Broad rings^ 
of ivory, cut out of the solid tusk of the elephant, 
were worn upon the left arm, above the elbow. 
Bracelets of copper and of iron surrounded their 
wrists, and rings of these metals were also worn on 
the legs above the ankles. Glass beads surrounded 
their necks ; and many of the men had porcupine 
quills stuck through the ear. 

Neither had the wives of the chiefs any distinction 
of dress from the rest of the women. They all wore 
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caps^ made of skins, setting close to the head, tnd 
hanging behind, and down each side, in long di- 
vided flaps. Each seemed to have decorated their 
dress, without any fixed order, as caprice had sug- 

fested, or as their circumstances would allow.— 
mall beads of copper, rings of iron, brass buttons, 
old knee-buckles, or whatsoever metallic material 
had fallen into their hands, found a place on some 
part of their dress. Some had a brass button stuck 
m one ear, and in the other a string of glass beads 
or a shell. They had no change of habit, but each 
carried her whole wardrobe about her person.-—' 
Some had not fewer than fifty different strings of 
necklaces about the neck ; a number of rings round 
their legs and arms of copper and iron ; and on their 
calf-skin cloaks were stitched several rows, from 
top to bottom, of old buttons, as various in shape, 
size, and fashion, as a button-maker's card. Some 
had festoons of small cypraea shells round their caps ; 
others had made them into bracelets and necklaces. 
Suspended from the neck most of them carried the 
shell of a small land tortoise, (the testudo pusiUa) 
which held a quantity of red ochre, and a thin 
piece of leather to rub it upon their faces. 

The young boys were perfectly naked ; and the 
only ornament about them was a small tuft of the 
long white hair from the rump of the springbok, 
which was stuck upon the crown of the head^ 

On the second of September we skirted the banks 
of the Kareeka, towards the sea-shore, perpetually 
passing through multitudes of Kaffers and their herds 
of cattle. Of the latter, the collected opinion of 
the party was, that there could not have been fewer 
seen, in the course of this day's journey, than five 
•^housand head. Among these were oxen of re- 
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markable size and strength, vast numbers of cows, 
in general much larger and handsomer than those 
of the colony, some of them not unlike the Aldemey 
cow ; others were without horns, small and strong, 
resembling the black cattle that come down from 
the Highlands of Scotland. The horns of the large 
oxen were twisted with great pains into a variety of 
shapes. The points of some were brought to meet 
under the neck ; others were drawn into straight 
lines, projecting horizontally from each. side of the 
head; some had one horn pointed directly into the 
air, and the other to the ground ; and others, rising 
parallel from their bases, had their points turned 
back, which gave them the appearance of huge an- 
telopes. Some had large circular pieces cut out of 
the dewlap ; others had this part cut into strings, 
and hanging in tassels. Not a sheep nor goat were 
to be seen. The KafFers, in fact, never breed any 
of these animals. Dogs in innumerable quantities 
made their appearance, but so miserably poor, that 
it was painful to look at them. They seemed to be 
a small kind of cur. They had no horses. Dogs 
and cattle were the only animals they possessed. 

A rising eminence between the Bosjesman and 
Kareeka rivers, which at this place were not very 
distant, commanded a beautiful view of the sur- 
rounding country, and a great extent of sea-coast. 
From these elevated plains a sudden depression of 
the earth descends towards the sea-shore, and par- 
ticularly between the mouths of the two above-men- 
tioned rivers. The ground has here been rent and 
torn into vast chasms, separated by high ridges of 
rude and massy rock. The glens were choaked up 
with thick, tall shrubbery, and the smaller kinds of 
the trees of the country. These wild and dismal 
dens, of many miles in extent, were considered by 
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Rensberg, the person before mentioned, as the nurse* 
ry of elephants, where, he asserted, he had once 
seen in one troop between four and five hundred of 
these enormous brutes, scouring the plains, and 
making for the forests. 

Several of the persons with me, pretended to have 
been eye-witnesses to the manner in which elephants 
performed the connubial rites ; and they invariably 
asserted, that the female went down on her knees 
to receive the male ; which, however, is not the 
case. The manner in which this huge animal con-> 
trived to propagate the species, is a subject that has 
]ong engaged the closet-naturalists of Europe, and 
which has produced many strange opinions and hy- 
potheses. Some imagined that the feelings of this 
animal were so delicate, and others that its sense of 
slavery was so powerful, that shame in the one in* 
stance, and indignation in the other, were impedi* 
ments to their indulging, in a domesticated state, 
in the gratifications of love. Such-like hypotheses, 
founded on false suggestions of travellers, have of 
late been most completely set aside by facts perform- 
ed in the presence of many hundred spectators. Se- 
veral English gentlemen, resident in the interior 
parts of India, have bred elephants. In a letter 
from one of these gentlemen to his friend, dated Tip- 
perah, July 1 1, 179S, the whole process of court- 
ship, consummation, and time of gestation, are 
minutely stated. From this letter the following are 
points that appear to be most unquestionably ascer- 
tained. 

First : That tame elephants will procreate in 
their domestic state, and perform the act of love 
without shame, and without feeling any sense of 
delicacy beyond other brute animals. 
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Secondly : That the period of gestation is about 
twenty-one months. 

Thirdly : That they copulate invariably in the 
same manner as a horse with a mare, but with much 
less vigour. And, 

Fourthly, That the female will again receive the 
male in five or six months after delivery. 

A copy of the above mentioned letter having 
been transmitted to the late ingenious Sir William 
Jones, the relation produced from the sportive fancy 
of that celebrated genius the commencement of a 
mock-heroic poem, in which, though very short, 
the marks of exuberant imagination strongly ap* 
peared. He intitles it Pelion and Ossa. 

*' As in Jove's war, by rebel giants pil*d, 
" Enormous Pelion towered on Ossa wild, 
" Behadur thus, the Pelion of our wood, 
" On sleek Peauree, broad as Ossa, stood,** ^c. 

The gigantic elephant is a harmless animal in 
comparison to the lion, the leopard, wolves, and 
hysenas, and other beasts of prey with which this 
wild part of the country abounds ; and these even 
are much less to be feared than a nest of the most 
atrocious villains that ever disgraced and disturbed 
society, which these thickets conceal. The gang 
consists of seven or eight Dutch peasants, and a 
body of armed Hottentots which they retain in their 
service. They have no fixed habitation, but rove 
about from place to place in the woods. They live 
by the plunder taken from the neighbouring pea- 
santrv, and from unfortunate sufferers by shipwreck, 
whicti frequently happens on this wild coast. They 
are all outlaws ; and rewards have been offered by 
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government for them dead or alive ; but the pea- 
santry are so much afraid of them, that none dare 
approach the place. This gang is known to be 
intimately connected with the emigrant KafFers, 
who have been instigated by them to continue in 
the, colony. 

On the morning of the third of September, as we 
were preparing to proceed, we had a visit from the 
four chiefs, Tatchvo, Comma, Yaloosa, and Ham" 
boona, having each with him a detachment of his 
vassals. They at once confessed their fears of re- 
turning into their own country, lest the king should 
make war upon them ; and pressed us to intercede 
with him for them. 

The route from Hassagai-bosch river had been 
taken out of the common track, in order to speak 
with the KafFer chiefs, as well as to have a view of 
that part of the coast where the Bosjesman and the 
Kareeka rivers discharged themselves into the sea. 
Over the grassy plains of Zuure Veldt there is little 
difficulty m findmg a road, where the deep glens, 
through which the branches of rivers run, can be 
avoided ; and we had met with no obstacle till our 
arrival at the Kowie^ which falls into the sea a little 
to the eastward of the Kareeka. In order to cross 
this river it was necessary to descend from the plain 
into a deep chasm two miles in length ; not only 
down a steep precipice strewed overwith fragments 
of rock, but in several places we had to cut a road 
through thick clumps of brushwood. A more diffi- 
cult and dreadRil place was certainly never attempt- 
ed by wheel-carriages. A single false step might 
have been attended with the total destruction of 
waggons and cattle. In the space of two hours, 
however, we found ourselves in the bottom, where 
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wc passed afon^ a narrow defile^ heinttied in oh 
either side, sometimes by woods of tall trees creeping 
up the steep faces of the mountains, and at others 
between two walls of naked rock. The difficulty 
of the descent had considerably exhausted the oxen ; 
but to rise the opposite hill, *^ hie labour^ hoc opus 
**fuit.** In vain the animals strove ; the drivers 
shouted, and stamped, and flogged with their enor- 
mous whips, and the Dutchmen swore. The first 
wa^TOn got about a hundred yards up the ascent, 
which was near a mile in length, but was unable to 
be moved a step higher. After an hour's trial, bruis- 
bg and fatiguing the oxen to no puri)0se, they had 
recourse to the method that ought in the first in- 
stance to have been adopted. The reserved oxen 
were yoked before the others, and thus, by double 
teams, the waggons were at last drawn out of this 
horrible chasm ; not, however, without producing 
an instance of brutality and cruelty that will scarcely 
be supposed to exist in a civilized country. While 
the poor animals were struggling and tearing on 
their knees, and exerting their strength to the ut- 
most to draw up the waggons, the owner of one of 
the teams, enraged at their want of success, drew out 
of its case a large crooked knife with a sharp point, 
and fixing on one of the oxen for the object on 
which he might give vent to his fiiry, cut him with 
several gashes across the ribs, in the flank, and in 
the fleshy part of the thigh, some of them from six 
to seven inches long, and so deep that when the 
animal walked, they opened two inches in width. 
The size of the wounds is not mentioned loosely for 
the sake of exaggeration, but is given from actual 
measurement. Tne ribs were literally laid bare, 
and the blood ran down in streams; yet in this 
condition the poor beast was obliged to draw in the 
waggon for the space of three hours, after having 
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received such brutal treatment. By two of the 
gashes a lar^e piece of flesh was very nearly taken 
out of the thick part of the thi^h; and had it not been 
for the irritable state of mind mto which the savage 
conduct of the fellow had thrown me» but more par- 
ticularly lest it should seem to give a kind of coun- 
tenance to his brutality, I should have asked him 
to have cut it entirely out, as it could not materially 
have increased the pain to the beast ; not for the 
sake of proving the delicacy of an Abyssinian beef- 
steak, quivering with life, but to have observed the 
progress of the wound. In three or four days the 
gashes were skinned over, and appeared to give the 
animal little uneasiness, but the cicatrices would al- 
ways remain ; and from these sort of scars on the 
bodies of many of the oxen, it is to be feared that 
cutting is a practice but too common among them^ 
notwithstanding that most of the peasantry of the 
party seemed to' be shocked at it. This was the 
second instance of the kind that I had occasion to 
witness in the course of this tour ; the other was per* 
haps the more cruel, as it was exercised on parts of 
the body more susceptible of pain, the nose and 
the tongue . In this instance the animal bellowed most 
hideously, burst from the yoke, and pluneing into 
the thickets, made his escape. Even in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cape, where, firom a more extend- 
ed civilization^ one would expect a greater degree 
of humanity, several atrocious acts of the kind are 
tiotorious. One of the inhabitants, better known 
from his wealth and his vulgarity than from any 
good quality he possesses, boasts that he can at 
any time start his team on a full gallop by whet* 
ting his knife only on the side of the waggon. In 
exhibiting this masterly experiment, the effect of a 
long and constant perseverance in brutality, to some 
of his friends^ the waggon was overturned^ aAd one 
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of the company^ unluckily not the proprietor, had 
his leg broken. Hottentot's Holland s kloof, a steep 
pass over the first range of mountains beyond the 
promontory of the Cape, has been the scene of many 
an instance of this sort of cruelty. I have heard a 
fellow boast, that, after cutting and slashing one of 
bis oxen in this kloof, till an entire piece oT a foot 
SQuare did not remain in the whole hide, he stabbed 
him to the heart ; and the same person is said, at 
another time, to have kindled a fire under the belly 
of an ox, because it could not draw the waggon up 
the same kloof. 

As it was our intention to examine the mouth of 
the Great Fish river, the boundary of the colony to 
the eastward, it was thought advisable to send for- 
ward, in the mean time, two interpreters to the 
Kaffer king, carrying with them a small present in 
the name of the governor of the Cape, in order to 
obtain permission, as ambassadors from the said go- 
vernor, to enter his territories, and to pay our re- 
spects to him. By this step we were not only more 
likely to secure his protection, but it would also 
show him that the treaty made with them in the 
time of the governor Van Plettenberg, and renew- 
ed in the year 1793, was held sacred by the English 
government. The distance from the place where 
we now were to that of his residence was calculated 
to be a journey of five days : the eighth day there- 
fore was fixed on for the interpreters to meet us in 
Kaffer-land at a certain spot, well known to them 
and to our guide Rensberg, which was a journey of 
two days* distance from the Kaffer court. 

On the fourth, therefore, the interpreters pro- 
ceeded to the eastward, and we directed our route 
towards the mouth of the Great Fish river. The 
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country over which we passed was perfectly flat ; 
and in those parts where the Kaffers had not yet 
been, there was abundance of long grass. On ap- 
proaching the sea-coast we observed a long train of 
fires ; and, supposing them to have been made by 
a party of KafFers stationed there, we turned a little 
out of the way towards the quarter from whence 
the smoke proceeded; but being to leeward of it, and 
the wind increasing, the wagfgons were in the midst 
of the fire before we perceived it ; and the smoke 
was so thick BXid acrid, that it was impossible to see 
the length of the team. The oXen, being burnt in 
the feet, became unmanageable and galloped off in 
great confusion, the dogs howled, and there was a 
general uproar. The smoke was suffocating ; the 
flames blazed up on each side of the waggons, 
which, to those especially that contained a quanti- 
ty of gunpowder, was very alarming. The oxen, 
however, by sagacity, or by chance, had set their 
heads against the wind and soon galloped through 
it. The flames ran in all directions among the long 
dry grass and heathy plants with incredible celerity. 
The faceof the country for several miles was a sheet of 
fire, and the air was obscured with a cloud of smoke. 
We had yet a considerable extent of country to pass 
among black ashes, beyond which we presently 
reached the mouth of the Great Fish river, where 
we pitched our tents for the night. 

Like all the African rivers that discharge them- 
selves into the sea on the eastern coast, the mouth 
of the Great Fish river was nearly sanded up. The 
quantity, however, of water brought down by it 
keeps open a constant channel, which, at the low- 
est ebb, seemed to be deep enough in every part 
for the admission of boats. Within the bar of sand 
it was from three to four hundred yards in width. 
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and appeared to be very deep. The Portugueses 
m their early royals, discovered this river, and gave 
to it the name of Rio Infante. Thinking that it 
might admit of security for their shipping within the 
bar, they built a fort upon the left bank, and kept 
there a small establishment for a short time ; till the 
discovery of Rio de la Goa, farther to the north-east, 
promising more solid advantages, made them aban- 
don Rio Infante. The banks descended with a 
fine smooth slope from the elevated plains on each 
side, and were covered with grass to the water's 
edge. That on the KafFer side was beautifully skirted 
with thick woods. Towards the evening a vast 
number of Hippopotami, or sea-cows as they are 
called by the Dutch, were seen with their heads 
above tne surface ; but keeping close to the oppo* 
site shore, they were too far to be easily hit with a 
musket ball. Several of the paths of these animals 
led from various parts of the river to a spring of 
fresh water about a mile distant. To this spring 
they go in the night time to drink, the water of the 
river, for a considerable distance from the mouth, 
being salt. They also graze during the night, and 
brouse among the shrubbery. Short-sighted man 
would be apt to say, that the Providence of Nature 
should seem to have slept, or that she had conmiit- 
ted a mistake, when she placed this unwieldy mis- 
shapen animal in an element where it cannot exist, 
and in which are not to be found the means of its 
sustenance, for it eats nothing that the rivers or wa- 
ters afford. 

Thelatitudeof the mouthof the Great Fishriver we 
found to be SS** 85' south, and longitude 27"* 37' east. 
The distance from the Cape, as before mentioned,, 
is about siTi hundred miles. 
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' The coast, as far as could be seeft from the high 
hillocks ot sand, was wild and rocky, and without 
bay or indent. 

The well-clothed plains of Zuure Veldt, when 
inhabited by the Dutch, abounded with a variety 
of game^ especially of the antelope tribe j but since 
the arrival of the Kaffers, tney have mostly been 
destroyed or chased into some other part of the 
country. The manner in ^hich these people hunt, 
is not only a 'very destructive one, but it so much 
frightens those animals that may chance to escape, 
that they abandon the place^ A large party, con- 
sisting sometimes of several hundreds, men, women, 
and children, surround a plain on which they have 
perceived a herd of antelopes. As soon as they have 
formed the circle, each proceeds towards the centre 
of it, narrowing the diameter, and closing upon 
each other, till the animals are completely fenced 
in. Antelopes, particularly that species called the 
springbok, like sheep, always follow where one 
leads. As soon, therefore, as the hunters have ap- 
proached within a certain distance, an opening is 
made in the circle for the nearest animals to pass. 
All the rest follow in a line ; and while by rusning 
together they retard each other, the men, armed with 
$pears, close in upon the line, and make dreadful 
havock amon^ them. Scarcely a springbok is now 
to be met with in Zuure Veldt. We found the 
steenbok, the boschbok, the rietbok, and the orabie, 
towards the extremity of the colony, and shot several 
hartebeests. This is one of the finest animals of the 
family of antelopes. The male is about seven feet 
and a half long, and five feet high, and the female 
six and a halt feet long, and four feet high: the 
horns branch out of a single trunk that projects about 
two inches from the forehead. The mouth, and 

2 A 
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indeed the whole head, resembles that of the bovine 
tribe, from whence it has obtained in the Systtma 
Natura the specific name of bubalis. 

All the chasms with which the plains of this part 
of the country are intersected, and the banks dF all 
the rivers, the sides of the knolls, and the range of 
hills that terminates this division to the northward, 
were covered with wood. This consisted generally 
of a tall luxuriant shrubbery, out of which ^rang 
up in places, sometimes singly and frequently in 
clumps, large forest trees : of these the geelh&ut was 
the most lofty, and being here disentangled from 
the pendulous lichen that cramped its growth in the 
great forests of Van Slaaden's river, showed itself 
as a beautiful tree. An euphorbia, throwing out a 
number of naked arms from a straight trunk thirty 
or forty feet high, held a distinguished place among 
the shrubbery. But one of the largest and most 
showy trees, and at this time in the height of its 
bloom, was the KafFer's bean-tree, the erythrina 
corallodendrumy so called from the colour and resem- 
blance of its large clusters of papilionaceous flowers 
to branches of red coral. Numbers of beautiful 
birds, such as small paroquets, touracos, wood- 
peckers, and others, were fluttering about these 
trees for the sake of the juices yielded by the flowers. 
The coral-tree, like most dazzling beauties, has its 
imperfection : the leaves are deciduous, and the blos- 
soms, like those of the almond, have decayed before 
the young leaves have burst their buds. Not so. 
with the Hottentot's bean: the clusters of scarlet 
flowers intermingled with the small and elegant 
dark-green foliage, gave it a distinguished place 
among the tall trees of the kloofs, and the thick 
shrubbery on the sides of the swells. This plant is 
the African lignum vitae, the guajacum Afrum of 
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Linna&us, and the schotia speciom of the Hortus 
Kewensis, The wood, however, is not sufficiently 
hard to be converted to the same purposes as lignum 
vite, nor is the tree large enoug^n to make it of any 
particular use. Hie seeds of this leguminous plant 
are eaten by the Hottentots, and sometimes also 
are used by the colonists. Two plants of the palm 
tribe were frequently met with ; one, the zamia cjf* 
cadis y or Kaffer^s bread-tree, growing on the plains; 
and the other, also a species of the same genus, 
skirting the springs and rivulets : the fruit of the lat«- 
ter was called wild coffee, and substituted by the 
peasantry for this b^rry. The strelUzia rcgina also, 
now in nill ard beautiful bloom, grew every where 
in wide-spreading patches in the vicinity of the 
Great Fish river, but not one of ,the new species, 
discovered about twenty miles to the northward of 
2wart Kop's river, could be found among them* 
The cerulean blue nectariuin of the reginse seemed 
to be uniformly faded,and it lost its colour by a short 
ex^sure to the weatherj, which did not appear to 
be the ca^ with that of violet blue of the teretifolia. 
The seed of the reginae is eaten both by the Kafier^ 
and Hottentots. A great variety of bulbous roote<^ 
plants were now springing out of the ground ; and 
several species of those elegant families the gladio- 
hag iti^y tmoTMiy and the inV, were in full bloom. 
That lingular plant the iumuselephantiopus^so called 
from (B, protuberance thrown from the root re^sem- 
bling the foot of an elephant, was met with only In ^ 
this part of the country. Several species of jc^ranr 
tliantm and ^M;^a/<ian decorated the gra$sy plaj|n^ 
with their brilliant colours of i^, yellow, and silky 
white. The Dutch in the colony name these^^yfou^ 
trs ^ setm yean' duration i but la Europe we ex^ 
tend the idea t^ everlastings. 
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In two days after leaving the mouth of the river, 
and skirting its banks, we came to the first ford* 
The moment we began to descend the heights to* 
wards the level of the river, an extraordinary increase 
of temperature was felt; and in the course- of an 
hour the thermometer, which stood at noon at 72**, 
had ascended to 102'' in the shade, at which point 
it remained, at the ford of the river, for four hours. 
When exposed to the direct rays of the sun, the tern-* 
perature was increased only four degrees. The wind 
was due north, and remarkably strong; and the 
stream of air was so heated, that it was scarcely 
possible to bear exposure to it for any length of 
time. At night it blew a hurricane, and obliged 
us to strike the tents. It may be remarked, thar the 
meridian altitude of the sun on that day wa< only 
fifty-one degrees, and that the general sur£aice of th^ 
country, from which the wind blew, was covered 
with thick shrubbery ; that on the preceding night, 
near the same place, the thermometer was down to . 
52* ; and that on the following day, on the attie 
spot, and with the same wind, but less strong, it 
ascended no hiffher than 7 1°. These circumstances 
render it very difficult, if not impossible, to account 

for so high a degree of temperature, , 

k 

The following day we passed the Great Ftshri^^r^ 
though not without some difficulty, the b^nks being 
high and steep, the stream strong, the bottooi rocky, 
and the water deep. Some fine trees of the wjiUow 
of Babylon, or a variety of that species, skirted the 
river at this place. The opposite side presented a 
very beaut'^ful country, well wooded and wAt^red, 
and plentifully covered with grass, among which 
grew in great abundance a species of 4ildtgo, appa- 
rently the same as that described by -Mr. Masson 
as the candkans. 
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The first night that we encamped in the K^er 
country was near a stream called Kowska, which 
feUs into the Great Fish river. On the following 
day we passed the villages of Maloo and TooUy, the 
two chiefs and brothers we had seen in Zuure 
Veldt, delightfully situated on two eminences rising 
from the said streamlet. We also passed seversu 
villages placed along the banks of the Guengka and 
its branches, and the next day we came to a river 
of very considerable magnitude called the Keiskam- 
ma. Though no part of the colony we had yetpas*- 
sed through could . be compared to that portion -bf 
the Kaflfers' country which lay between the Clleat 
Fish river and the Keiskamma ; and though the huts 
of which the villages were composed appeared to 
be perfect and in good order, yet'iio vestige of hu>- 
fnan industry seemed to accompany them, nor any 
traces but the buildings, that might lead to suppose 
the country to be inhabited. In fact, during the 
two days we had travelled in Kaffer-land not a hu- 
man being had made its appearance; except one of 
our interpreters with a Kaffer chief, whoih we met 
at the close of the second day, and who had been 
dispatched by the king to invite and to conduct us 
to his place of residence. 

That part of the Keiskamma where we had en- 
camped was not fordable by waggons : had it even 
•Admitted a passage, the country on the opposite sidi 
was so very mountainous and woody, that, so. far 
from wheel-carriages making the attempt, it was 
scarcely passable by horses. It was therefore con- 
cluded to send forwards, on the following day ^ three 
or four Hottentots with presents, and i to proceed 
from the place of encampment on hor$eback.«-^ 
Though the distance from the Keiskamma to the 
fesidence of the king was: not more than fifteem 
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mHeS) it took us above four hoara^ in riding* The 
hills were mostly covered with thick underwood, 
and on the pbins were so many straggline trees of 
the thorny mimosa, just distant enough m>m each 
other for their spreading branches to meet and annoy 
passengers, that we were obliged to quit the direct 
tx>ad, which was no more than a foot-path, every 
moment. In the course of the journey we passed a 
number of villages containing from ten to thirty 
httts each, some of which were deserted, but others 
were very populous. A great crowd of people of 
all descriptions flocked down on every side and fol«> 
lo^N%I us along the road. The weather being warm, 
the men had thrown aside their cloaks and werfe 
entirely naked. But the women reserved their 
cloaks of calf*skin and dose leather caps, which, 
with the heat of the weather, and their exertion to 
gratify their curiosity by the sight of the sttangos, 
aeemcd to incommode them not a little. 

On arrivrng at his place of residence, we foand 
tiiat the king, not having expected us until the fol- 
lowing day,lKid gone to his grazing village, ten or 
twelve miles to the northward, in consequence of 
some intelligence he had received of the wolves hav- 
ing committed great depredations among his young 
<:rattle on the preceding night. A mesaenger was 
theKfone immediately dispatdied after him ; and in 
the meantime the king^s mother, a well looking wo- 
man apparently about five-and-^thirty, and his quieen, 
a* very pretty Kafler girl, about fifteen, with their 
&male attendants, to the number of fifty or sixty, 
lormed a chxde round us, and endeavoured to enter- 
tain us with their good-humoured and livdy coovec^ 
Mtion. It wasnot long before Gaika, the king, made 
his appearance riding on an ox in iull eaUop, attend- 
jed by five or six of his people. Our business com- 
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menced with little ceremony under the shade of a 
spreading mimosa . He requested that we might all 
be seated in a circle on the ground^ not as anjr 
mark of civility, but that it might the more distinct^ 
ly be heard what each party hkd to say. The man* 
ner, however, in which he received us sufficiently 
marked the pleasure he derived fix>m the visit: of 
the nature of this he was already aware, and cnteu 
ed immediately upon the subject^ by expressing the 
satisfaction he felt in having an opportunity of ex^ 
plaining to us that none of the Kaffers who had pas** 
sed the boundary established between the two na* 
tions were to be considered as his subjects : he said 
they were chiefs as well as himself, and entirely in- 
dependent of him ; but that his ancestors had al^ 
ways held the first rank, and their supremacy had 
been acknowledged on all occasions by the colo-^ 
nists : that all those Kaffers and their chiefs, who 
had at any time been desirous to enter under the 
protection of his family, had been kindly received ; 
and that those who chose i;^ther to remain indepen- 
dent had been permited to do so, without being 
considered in the light of enemies. He then in- 
formed us, that his father died, and left him, when 
very young, under the guardianship of Zambie, one 
of his first chiefs and own brother, who had acted 
as regent during his minority ; but that having re- 
fused to resign to him his right on coming at years 
of discretion, his father's friends had showed them- 
selves in his favour, and that by their assistance he 
had obliffed his uncle to fly : that this man had then 
joined Khouta, a powerful chief to the northward, 
and with their united forces had made war against 
him : that he nad been victorious, and had taken 
Zambie prisoner : that he had never been at war with, 
nor to his knowledge had ever given the slightest of- 
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fence to, the chiefs of the other side of the Keis^ 
kammav but, on the contraiy, had always endea- 
voured to conciliate their good-will : that since hi» 
friends and subjects had supported him in the 
assumption and maintenance of his right, he had 
observed. a disposition in those chiefs to withdraw 
themselves from his friendship : that the people of 
Maloo and Tooley particularly had committed great 
depredations on the cattle of his subjects : and that, 
when he sent. to them a civil message to inquire if. 
any had by chance strayed into their territories, to 
his great surprise he was informed they had quitted 
the country : that he had more than once, since that 
period, sent to them his proflfers of friendship, but 
that they had detained, and, as he supposed, put to 
death his messengers : that still to avoid giving them 
any pretext for commencinghostilities,he had strictly 
forbid any of his subjects to molest their habitations, 
or even to pass the Keiskamma. 

Astonished to find so much good sense and pr» 
dence in a very young man and a Kaffer, we ex- 
plained the nature of our visit to him, and submitted 
for his consideration the six following articles : 

1. That he should send a messenger of peace and 
friendship along with one of our interpreters to 
the Kaffer chiefs now residing in the colony : 

2. That none of his subjects, on any pretence 
whatever, unless sent expressly by him, should 
pass the boundary established between the 
Colonists and KafFers : 

5. That none of his subjects should have any in- 
tercourse whatever with the Colonists 3 and 
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that, if any of the latter should be found in any 
part of his territories, he would send them un- 
der a strong guard to GraafF Reynet : 

4. That should any ship be stranded on the Kaffer 
coast, he would afford to the unfortunate pas- 
sengers and crew hospitality and protection, 
and that he would conduct them in safety to 
Graaff Reynet : 

5. That any Blacks, Hottentots, or Bastaards^ 
found in his territories, should be taken and 
sent to Graaff Reynet : 

6. And that he should keep up a friefadly inter- 
course with the landrost, by sending annually^ 
or oftener, if necessary, one of his captains, 
bearing a brass gorget, with the arms of his 
Britanmc Majesty engraven upon it. 

To all these he readily aweedj except to the latter 
part of the third article, observing, that he did not 
think it right for Kaffers to make prisoners of men 
so superior to themselves as Christians were ; but 
he promised to give intelligence to the landrost, 
should any be met with in his territories. It is a 
common idea, industriously kept up in the colony, 
that the Kaffers are a savage, treacherous, and cruel 
people ; a character as false as it is unmerited— 7 
Their moderation towards the colonists, and all 
white people, has shown itself on many occasions; 
and if the inhabitants of the bordering parts of the 
colony had any sense of honour or feelings of grati- 
tude, instead of assisting to propagate, they would 
endeavour to suppress, such an idea. They know 
very well that m the height of a war into which 
this people was iniquitously driven, the lives of all 

2 B 
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their women and children that fell into the hands 
of the KaflFers^^tre spared by them, whilst their own 
fell promiscuously by the hands of the colonists. — 
Another instance of the different manner in which 
the Dutch and the Kaffers conducted themselves, 
under the same citcumMancei, will serve to show 
which of the two nations most deserves the cha- 
racter thrown upon the latter. 

In the month of February 1796, a vessel from 
Itidia under Genoese colours, was wrecked on the 
coast of the colony between the Bosjesman and 
Sunday rivers. The peasantry from various parts 
of the coast, from Lange-kloof to Kaffer-land, flock- 
ed dowti to the wreck, not for the humane purpose 
of giving assistance to the unfortunate sufferers, but 
to plunder them of every thing that could be got on 
shore ; and it is a notorious fact, that the only man 
who was anxious to secure some property for the 
captain and officers, had his brains dashed out with 
an iron bolt by one of his neighbours. 

In June 17&7, the Hercules, an American, ship, 
was stranded between the mouths of the Keiskam* 
ma and the Beeka. By the time that the crew, con- 
sisting^ of about sixty persons, had got on shore, 
they found themselves surrounded by Kafiers, and 
fexpected immediately to have been put to death by 
these savages. Instead of which, to their no small 
degree of joy and surprise, a chief gave orders for 
an ox to be instantly killed, and the flesh distribut- 
ed among the unfortunate sufferers. There is, how- 
ever, one temptation which a Kaffer cannot resist-— 
the sight of metal buttons ; and those who suffered 
shipwreck, and who happened to have any of these 
articles about their persons, had them cut off with- 
out much ceremony. They were ^teprived of no 
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other part of their property ; and they were conduct* 
ed in safety to the residence of some of the colonists, 
from whom a demand was made of five rixdollars 
for the captain, and an equal sum for the whole of 
the erew, as a full compensation for their trouble — 
a very moderate and just demand ; and it were to 
be wished that the example of the Kaflfers w^ ob- 
served on some more civilized coasts. 

Having arranged the business that brought us into 
Kaffer-land with the king, we made him a present 
consisting of sheets of copper, brass-wire, glass- 
beads, knives for skinning animals, looking-glasses, 
flints, steels, and tinder-boxes, and a quantity of 
tobacco. His mother also received a present of the 
•ame nature. Except this lady, all the other wo- 
men kept in the back-ground during the con versation, 
as did also Zombie, the uncle and usurper, who was 
then a prisoner at lar^e in the village. The young 
king's treatment of this man did him great honour. 
All his former attendants, his cattle, and his six 
wives, were restored to him, with as much liberty as 
the rest of his subjects, except that he was always 
obliged to be in tne same village with the king. 

Gaika was a young man, at this tim€ under 
twenty years of age, of an elegant form, and a grace- 
fill and manly deportment ; his height about five 
feet ten indies; his faceef a deep bronM colour, 
mpproadung nearly to black ; his skin soft and 
smooth ; his eyes dark brown, and fuH of anima- 
tion ; his teedi regular, well-set, and white as the 
purest ivory : his countenance open, but more mark- 
ed with the habit of reflection thian is usually ob- 
served in that of a Kaffer ; he had the appearance, 
indeed, of possessing in an eminent degree a solid 
understandmg 9nd a ciear head ; 1x>eveiy question 
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that related to their manners, customs, laws, tod 
various other points, he gave, without embarrass- 
ment or reserve, direct and unequivocal answers ; 
and it is to him I am principally indebted for the 
little information I am enabled to give concerning 
the Kaffer nation : his understanding was not more 
strong than his disposition appeared to be amiable : 
he seemed to be the adored object of his subjects; 
the name of Gaika was in every mouth, and it was 
sddom pronounced without symptoms of joy. He 
had one wife only, very young, and, setting aside 
the prejudice against colour, very pretty, by whom 
he had a little girl called Jasa. Like the chiefs in 
the colony he wore a brass chain suspended, on the 
left side, from a wreath of copper beads that en- 
circled his head : on his arm he had five laree rings 
cut out of the solid tusks of elephants, and round 
his neck was a chain of beads : his cloak was heed 
with skins of leopards ; but he threw this dress 
aside, and, like the rest of his people, appeared en* 
tirely naked. 

The queen had nothing to distinguish her from 
the other women, except that her doak seemed to 
have had more pains bestowed upon it in the dres- 
sing, and had three rows behind of brass buttons ex- 
tending from the hood to the bottom of the skirts^ 
and so close that they touched each other. The rest 
of the women were contented with a few of these 
straggling over difierent parts of the cloak. This 
weighty covering is never laid aside in the hottest 
weather ; but they wear nothing whatsoever under 
it, except the little apron that the Hottentot women 
take such pains to decorate. The Kaffer ladies are 
not less anxious to appear smart about the head.~- 
Their skin-caps were ornamented with buttons, 
buckles^ i}eads,. or sbeUs, accortting as* &ocy might 
suggest^ or their wardrobe could supply. 
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Though the country between the Keiskamma and 
the residence of the king had been rugged, poor, 
and mountainous, it here began to assume a very 
different appearance. The knolls oF grass were 
thickly covered, and the hanging woods on the steep 
sides of the high mountains to the northward were 
extremely beautiful. The village, it seemed, at 
which he now lived, was but a temporary residence. 
It was situated upon the Kaoqnanie^ a small stream 
that fell into the Keiskamma ; it consisted of about 
forty or fifty huts of the form of bee-hives. That 
which seemed to be destined for the use of the 
queen, stood at the head of the village ; was some* 
what larger than the rest, and finished in a neater 
manner: it was about ten feet in diameter, and 
eight feet high. They are first shaped by frames 
of^wood, and afterwards daubed over with a kind 
of mortar composed of clay and the dung of cattle ;~ 
and, when this is sufficiently dry, a neat covering of 
matting is worked over the whole. Such huts are 
completely water-tight, and very warm. 

The Kaffers having always been represented as 
agriculturists, we were a little disappomted in not 
meeting witb-gardens and cultivated grounds about 
their habitations, not a vestige of which had any 
where appeared. On putting the question to Gaika^ 
he replied, that having been engaged in war for the 
t^o or three years last past, during which he had 
not been able to fix at any one place above a month 
or two at a time, they had consequently been under 
the necessity of suspending their pursuits of agri« 
culture : that in time of peace they always planted 
millet,, and several kinds of vegetables; and that 
nothing could give him an equal degree of pleasure 
to diat of seefaig the keerie; now an instrument of 
war, converted into sm utensil of. husbandry ; but 
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that at present he was jast on the eve of anodier 
campaign. He seemed much pleased when the 
bmdrost told him, that if, on his return firom his ex<- 
pediticm, he would send to GraafTReynet, he should 
be supplied with com and different garden-seeds ; 
and he appeared to anticipate the happiness that hia 
people would experience, after the fatigues and hor^ 
rors of war, in returning to their ancient habits of 
peaceful industry. 

The country inhabited by the people whom the co^ 
lonists distinguish by the name of KatFers, is bounded 
on the south by the sea^coast ; on the east, by a tribe 
of the same kind of people who call themselves Tam^ 
bookies; on the north, by the savage Bosjesmans ; and 
on the west, by the colony of the Cape. With the 
Tambookies they live on firiendly terms ; but, like 
the Dutch peasantry, they have declared perpetual 
war against the Bosjesmans. Their expeditions, 
however, against these savages, are not attended 
with the same success as those of the colonists.*— * 
The Bosjesmans care as little for a hassagai as they 
dread a musket. The principal weapon used by 
the Kaffers is an iron spear from nine inches to a foot 
in length, fixed at the end of a tapering shaft about 
four feet long. Such an instrument is called by the 
Hottentots a hassaeai, but the Kaffer name is om* 
kontoo. In throwmg this spear they grasp it with 
the palm of the hand, and raising the arm above the 
head, and giving the ^laft a quivering motion to 
find the proper point of equilibrium, it is delivered 
with the fore-finger and the thumb. At the dis- 
tance of fifty or sixty paces they can throw at a 
mark with a tolerable degree of exactness ; but be- 
yoind that distance they^ have no kind of certainty. 
It appears to be a very indifferent sort of weapon^ 
and easily to be avoided. In battle they receive the 
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point of the hassagai upon an oval shield about four 
feet in depth, made from the hide of a bullock.*— 
Their other weapon, the keerie^ is less formidable 
than the hassagai : this is a stick about two feet and 
a half lon^, with a round knob at the end about 
two inches m diameter, and very weighty, being the 
root of some shrub. They throw it in the same 
manner as the hassagai, and are very expert in kil« 
ling birds and the smaller sort of antelopes, particu- 
larly the little ptfgmaa. The small end of the keerk 
serves, in time of peace, in their agriculture, as an 
instrument for dibbling, for which purpose it seems 
to be much better adapted than for a hostile wea- 
pon. The government on the east side of the Ke- 
iskamma is not exactly the same as on the west. 
Gaika is the acknowledged sovereign over that part 
of the country which lies to the eastward of the ri. 
ver. The few chiefs who live amon^ his people are 
obedient to his commands, and consider themselves 
as his captains. Among the emigrant Kafiers,each 
chief is independent, though the inferior ones look 
up, in some measure, to thos)s who are more power- 
fol than themselves. These detached hordes seem in 
their government to resemble the ancient clans of 
the Highlands of Scotland. 

Every KaSer is a soldier and a tradesman. The 
first is not a profession, but taken up occasionally as 
the state, of which he is a member, may demand his 
services. War is not made by them for extension 
of territory or individual aggrandizement, but for 
some direct insult or act of injustice against the 
whole, or some member of the community. His ha^ 
bits and way of life are better suited for the herds^ 
man than for the warrior. From the nature of his 
food, which is chiefly milk, his manners are mild 
and gentle, at the same time that the exercise of the 
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chase, which from pleasure he follows as well as 
for profit, gives him an erect deportment, and a 
boldness and openness of expression that indicate 
nothing like fear. This in fact is a passion of the 
mind which can hardly be said to exist in that of a 
Kaffer. In time of peace, he leads the true pastoral 
life: his cattle is his only care: he rarely kills one 
for his owi^ consumption, except on some particular 
occasion. When a stranger of distinction visits a 
KafTer chief, he selects from his herd the fattest ox, 
and divides it with his visitors. The evening that 
we departed from the village of the kmg, curiosity 
had brought together about a thousand people to see 
the strangers. Before they returned to their houses 
the king ordered four oxen to be slain, and the flesh 
to lie distributed among them. For our party he in- 
tended a present of three oxen ; but these he ob- 
served must be selected from his herd with his own 
hands. The whole management of the cattle is left 
to the men, and they easily render them uncommon- 
ly expert in comprehending their meaning. The 
horns of their greatest favourites are twisted in their 
nascent state into very whimsical forms. These are 
effected by grasping the youne^ horn with hot irons 
till it becomes sort, in which state the direction 
wished for is given to it. Those of the ox on which 
the king rode were laid along each side of the neck 
with the points just touching the shoulders. 

Among their cattle was a particular breed differ- 
ent ftom any I had seen in the colony. They were 
short-legged, short necked, generally of a black and 
white colour, and their horns were only from four to 
eight inches in length, curved inwards ; and their 
extremities, which were nearly of the same thickness 
at the roots, pointed to the ears. These horns had 
no connection with the skull, but were attached 
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merely to the skin, and so loose that they might be 
turned round in any direction. Extended to their 
greatest length, they strike against the animal's face 
when walking. They were considered as excellent 
beasts for riding or for bearing burthens. This va* 
riety of the common ox had not the dorsal tuft which 
the loose*horned ox of Abyssinia is described to pos* 



While the men are employed in rearing and at- 
tending the cattle, the women are engaged in the 
affairs of the house, and in cultivating the ground. 
These, with the manufacture of baskets with the 
Cyperus grass, and of earthem pots for boiling their 
meat or com, which are the chief part of their house- 
hold utensils, the making their skin-cloaks, and 
nursing their children, furnish sufficient employment 
for the women. They are said to be exceedingly 
prolific ; that twins are almost as frequent as single 
births, and that it is no uncommon thine; for a wo- 
man to have three at a time. Their children, soon 
pfier birth, are suffered to crawl about perfectly na- 
ked ; and at six or seven months they are able to 
run. A cripple or deformed person is never seen. 
The Dutch have an idea that if a Kaffer child should 
be bom imperfect, the parents immediately strangle 
it. Gaika's mother seemed shocked at such a ques- . 
tion being put to her ; and assured me that a wo- 
man who could suffer such an unnatural crime to 
be committed, would be chased out of society. A 
high degree of civilization may indeed dull the feel- 
ings of nature, and policy may sometimes silently 
approve of crimes cbmmitted against it ; but a sa- 
vage feels the full force of parental affection. 

There is perhaps no nation on earth, taken col- 
lectively, that can produce so fine a race of men a9 

2c 
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the Kaffers: they are tall, stout, mulcular, well 
made, elegant figures. They are exempt, indeed, 
from many of those causes that, in more civilized 
societies, contribute to impede the growth of the 
body. Their diet is simple ; their exercise of a sa* 
hitary nature ; their body is neither craiAped nor 
encumbered by clothing; the air they breathe is 
pure ; their rest is not disturbed by violent love, 
nor their minds ruffled by jealousy ; they are free 
from those licentious appetites which proceed fre- 
quently more from a depraved imagination thlan a 
real natural watit : their frame is neither shaken ncMr 
enervated by the use of intoxicating liquors, which 
they are not acquainted with ; they eat when \mn* 
gry, and sleep when nature demands it. With such 
a kind of life, langucrr and melancholy have fittk 
to do. The countenance of a KafFer is always cheer* 
fil] ; and the whole of his demeanour bespeaks coiv^ 
tent and peace of mind» 

Though black, or very nearly so, they havd not one 
line of the Africati negro in the composition of their 
persoiis. The comparative anatomist miriit be si 
little perplexed in placing the skull of a KafFer in 
the chain, so ingeniously put together by btm» comr 
prehending all the links from the most perfect Ea* 
ropean to the Ourang^Outang, and thence through 
all the monkey-tribe. The head of a KafFer is not 
elongated : the frontal and the occipiital bones form 
dearly a semicircle ; and a litie from the forehead to 
the chin drawn over the nose is convex like that of 
most Europeans. In short, had not Nature bestow- 
ed upon him the dark-colouring principle that ana-^ 
tomists have discovered to be owing to a certain 
gelatinous fluid lying between the epidermis and 
the cuticle, he might have ranked among the first 
of Europeans. 
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Amobg other things that may have contributed 
to have kept up the tail athletic stature of these 
people, is their frequent intermarriages with stran^ 

¥^rs. The principal article of their trade with the 
ambookie nation is the exchange of cattle for their 
young women . Almost every chief has Tambookie 
wives, though they pay much dearer for them than 
for those of their own people. Polygamy is allowr 
ed, without any inconvenience resmting frcnn the 
practice, as it is confined almost to the chiefs. The 
circumstances of the common people will rarely al«- 
low thesD the indulgence of more th^n one wife, as 
no woman is to be obtained without purchase. The 
females being considered as the property of their 
parents, are always disposed of by sale. The com* 
mon price of a wife is an ox or a couple of cows. 
Love with them is a very confined passion, taking 
but little hold on the mind. When an offer is made 
for the purchase of a daughter, she feels little incli^ 
nation to refuse ; she considers herself as an article 
at market, and is neither surprised, nor unhappy, 
nor interested, on being told that she is about to be 
disposed of. There is no fH'evious courtship, no ex* 
change of fine sentiments, no nice feelings, nor at* 
tentions to catch the affections, and to attach the 
heart. It would be imjust at the same time to tax 
them with soiisuality. A Kaffer woman is chaste 
and extremely modest ; yet, in many points of con* 
duct, in which ^ differs from females of more 
polished nations, the latter part of her character 
might be called in question. If, for instance, a 
young woman be asked whether she be married, not 
content with giving the simple negative, she thrown 
open her cloak and displays her bosom ; and, as 
most frequently she has no other covering beneath, 
she pei^haps may discover at the same time, though 
upintentionally, more of her charms. 
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Instances of infidelity are very rare ; and, when 
they do occur, are accidental rather than premedi^ 
tated. The punishment is a fine, and, if the man 
chooses it, dismissal of his wife ; but should a hus* 
band surprise his wife in the act of adultery, the law 
would justify him in putting the parties to death. 
Their laws in general appear to be very simple, and 
grounded less on policy than on natural principles. 
If a murder should appear to be premeditated, the 
perpetrator is instantly put to death. If a man 
should kill another in his own defence, in a quarrel, 
or by accident, he must pay to the relations of the 
deceased, as a compensation for the^ loss, a certain 
fine, which is either agreed to among themselves, 
or settled by the chief and elders of the horde. In 
doing this, the value that the deceased bore in the 
society, is taken only into consideration. A chief 
has no power over the lives of his subjects : should 
he by design, or in the heait of passion, put a man 
to death, he would incur the hazard of being ex* 
pelled by the community. For theft there is no 
other punishment than that of restitution. They 
know nothing of the practice of imprisonment for 
any crime. 

The ancients were of opinion, that the face was 
always the index of the mind. Modern physiog* 
nomists have gone a step farther, and say, that a fine 
form, perfect in all its parts, cannot contain a crook* 
ed or an imperfect mmd. Judging the mind of a 
Kaffer by such a rule, it could not be pronounced 
deficient in talent. The experiment of giving him 
a suitable education, has not yet been made ; but 
there are perhaps no unlettered people on the hce 
of the earth, whose manners and opinions have more 
the appearance of civilization than those of the Kaf- 
fers : they are no contemptible artisans. Though 
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they have no knowledge of smelting iron from the 
ore, yet when it comes to their hands in a malleable 
state, they can shape it to their purpose with won- 
derful dexterity. Every man is his own artist. A 
piece of stone serves for his hammer, and another 
for the anvil, and with these alone he will finish a 
spear, or a chain, or a metallic bead that would not 
dis^ace the town of Birmingham. The shafts of 
their spears are also neatly made. Many of the or** 
naments of copper and iron, with which they adonl 
their heads, are far from being void of taste. The 
Article that furnishes their dress, is prepared and 
put together with some degree of ingenuity. Calves* 
skins only are used for this purpose : when taken 
from the animal, they are fixed to the ^ound with 
wooden pegs, extended as far as they will bear, and 
well scraped, so that no part of the flesh remains 
upon them. As soon as they are sufficiently dry to 
have lost the power of contraction, they are beaten 
with stones till they become soft and pliant. In 
this state the interior side is scraped with sharp 
stones, and smeared with red ochre, till a nap, like 
that on cloth, is raised over the whole surface : they 
are then cut into proper shapes, and sewed together 
exactly in the same manner that the shoemakers of 
Europe stitch together two pieces of leather. Their 
bodkin is a piece of polished iron, and the thread is 
the fibres of the tendons of the long dorsal muscle 
taken from various animals ^ those in a wild state 
are preferred, as furnishing a much stronger thread 
than such as are domesticated. The Hottentots 
sew together their sheep-skins with the same mate- 
rial; and the colonists, following the example of 
the natives, have recourse to the same article as 
a substitute for flaxen thread, which, when the En- 
glish took possession of the settlement, bore an ad- 
vance in price of a thousand per ctnt 
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The progress of their agriculture^ as observed by 
the kin^, has lately been cnecked by internal dissen- 
tions, and the encroachments of a rival power. 
They seem however to be much more inclined to 
the pastoral than the agricultural life,— ^ circum- 
stance which will retard their advancement in civili- 
zation. The one £nds leisiatie to sit down and re- 
flect ; the other is never stationary, but wandering 
from place to place in search of food ibr the cattle; 
The chase employs the greatest portion of the time 
"N they have to spare, in the Kaflfer country the 
larger sort of game, particularly the elephant and the 
bu£talo, are become very scarce ; and not an ostrich 
nor a springbok is now to be found there. These 
two animals, keeping generally upon the plains, 
and avoiding the woods, were easily inclosed by 
the numerous hunting parties, and destroyed. The 
elephant and the buffalo fell also in the woods by 
the hassagai, but more frequently by deep pits 
made in the ground across the paths that led to 
their usual haunts. In this manner they sometimes 
took the hi ppopotam us ; but the usual gait of this 
animal^ wnen not disturbed, is so cautious and slow 
that he generally smelt the ^nore that was laid hr 
him, and avoided it. The more certain method 
of destroying him was to watch ^t night behind a 
bush close to his path; and, as he passed, to wound 
him in the tendons of the knee*jomt, by which he 
was immediately rendered lame and unable to escape 
. from the numerous hassagais that afterwards assail- 
^ ed him. Numbers of this huge animal still remain 
in all their large rivers ; indera they seem not very 
solicitous about destroying it. The tusks, though 
of the finest ivory, are too small for the usual pur- 
poses to which they apply this article ; and they 
seem to have less relish for grease than either the 
Hottentots or the colonists. The spoils of the chase 
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ire always bestowed upon their persons. The tasks 
of the elephant furnish them with ivory rings for the 
arm $ the leopard supplies his skin to ornament the 
front of the eloak > and the skin of the tiger-cat is 
used by the women as pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Besides the illicit trade that the Dutch farmers 
have carried on with this people, consisting of pie* 
ces of iron, copper, glas&-beads, and a few other 
trifling articles, given to them in exchange for their 
cattle, the Kaffers have no kind of commerce with 
any other nation except their eastern neighbours the 
Tambookies. In addition to the young girls which 
they purchase from these people, they are supplied 
by them with a small quantity of iron in exchange 
for Cattle. It has been supposed that the Tamboo« 
kies, and other nations farther to the eastw^rd^ 
possessed the art of obtaining iron from the ore ; 
but it is much more probable that they are supplied 
with it by the Portugueze settlers of Rio de la Ooa^ 
not fsff from which their country is situated. Hie 
only metals known to the Kaffers are iron and cop- 
per ) ^k1 their only medium of exchange, and the 
only article of commerce they possess, is their cattle. 

There are perhaps few nations, besides the Kaf- 
irs, that have not contrived to draw some advan* 
tages from the possession of a sea-coast. They 
have no kind of fishery whatsoever either with nets 
or boats. Whether they retain any remains of su- 
perstition attached to some of the various modifica- 
tions through which the Mahometan, as well as the 
Christian, religion has undergone in its progress 
through different countries, that forbids them the 
use offish ; or whether their way of life has hitherto 
prevented them from thinking on the means of ob- 
taining a livelihood from the waters, I cannot pre- 
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tend to say ; but they scarcely know what kind of 
a creature a fish is. The whole extent of their coast, 
that is washed by the sea and intersected by the 
mouths of several large rivers, does not produce a 
single boat, nor canoe, nor any thing that resembles 
a floating vessel. The short space of time, perhaps, 
which they have occupied that part of Africa they 
now inhabit, has not yet sufficiently femiliarized them 
to the nature of deep waters, to entrust themselves 
upon a frail bark. 

" Illi robur et aes triplex 

" Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem tnici 

" Commisit pelago ratem 
" Primus'*—^ 

The KaiTers most certainly are not the Aborigines 
of the southern angle of Africa. Surrounded on all 
sides by people that differ from them in every point, 
in colour, in features, in form, in disposition, in 
manners, and in language, it would be absurd to 
consider them as indigenous to the small spot they 
now possess. To speculate upon their origin, it might 
not perhaps be far from the mark to suppose them 
to have sprung from some of the tribes of^ those wan- 
dering Arabs known by the name of Beduins. — 
These people are known to have penetrated into 
almost every part of Africa. Much of the Arab 
features are visible in the countenance of a Kaffer ; 
and there is a strong resemblance in his way of life, 
his pastoral habits, his character, and treatment of 
strangers that may want his protection. Colonies 
of these people have found their way even to the 
islands of South Africa, where more difficulties 
would occur than in a Journey over land to the Cape 
of Good Hope. By skirting the Red Sea, and turn- 
ing to the southward along the sea-coast, the great 
desert of sand that divides Africa into two> parts is 
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entirely avoided^ and the passage lies over a coun- 
try habitable as far as is known in every part. 

Circumcision of male children, that grand feature 
of Islamism, is universally practised among the Kaf- 
fers, and is the only exterior mark that seems to 
remain of a religious or sacred institution.. He con- 
siders it, however, in the limited point of view of a 
duty owing to the memory of his ancesWs, a pre- 
scriptive custom handed down to him as an^example 
he is bound to follow. He neither ascribes the 
practice of it to a principle of cleanliness, nor to 
any other cause or motive, but contents himself 
by pleading ancient usage. A circumcisor is a pro- 
fession, and I believe the only one that exists among 
the Kaffers. The time of performing the operation 
is generally at the age of eight or nine years. The 
people who follow the profession, travel from village 
to village, cutting all the male children who may be 
of a proper age. During the time he remains in a 
village, which may be eight or ten days, to see that 
his patients are doing well, he is feasted from house 
to house. 

To perform the operation of circumcision, nothing 
more is necessary than a sharp piece of iron in the 
form of the blade of a knife. The point of this is 
inserted between the glans and the prepuce on thfe 
upper part, and the skin laid open to the root where 
they unite; from thence the instrument is passed 
down each side to the froenum, close along the edge 
of which the whole prepuce is removed in two parts. 
After the operation, the boy adopts a small bag of 
leather, which extends a little beyond the glans pe- 
nis, and fits sufficiently tight to remain on without 
bindings though some wear a belt, to which the 
covering is attached by a string. The, projectitig 
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end of the purse has a small shank about an inch in 
length, by which it may more conveniently be drawn 
off: this, with the rings, and beads, and other or- 
naments, constitutes the whole of a KafFer's sum- 
mer dress. He wears nothing on his head, which 
is naturally covered with the same kind of curlmg 
hair as that of the Hottentot. This circumstance 
of short hair should seem to operate against the sup- 
position of their Arabic origin ; but their intermix- 
ture with the Hottentots and other neighbouring na- 
tions along the coast, would very speedily have pro- 
duced it; and when a twist is once got into the 
hair, in a warm climate, it seems to increase with 
every generation. The Bastaards here, produced 
between an European and a Hottentot, have strong 
curling hair, and are, except in colour, very like 
the KafFers. 

So different are the r^inions and the feelings of 
different nations concerning religion, and so difficult 
do the most civilized people find it to express their 
notions clearly and consistently of the " unknown 
" God," that little satisfactory information can be 
collected on those points without a very familiar 
and extensive knowledge of the language of the 
people amonc whom the inquiry is made^ which 
was far from being the case in the present instance. 
The king being asked if they had any belief in a 
supernatural power, and, if so, what were their no- 
tions concerninff it ? replied, that they believed in 
the existence of some invisible power, that some- 
times brought good and sometimes evil upon them ; 
it was this power that caused men to die suddenly, 
or before tney arrived at years of maturity; that 
raised the wind, and made thunder and lightning to 
frighten, and sometimes kill them ; that led the sun 
across the world in the day, and the moon by night ; 
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and that made all those things which they could not 
understand nor imitate. I then showed him my 
watch ; and from his great surprise, it was clear he 
had never seen one before. On examining atten- 
tively the movements, and observing that the motion 
was continued in his own hands, he looked at the 
surrounding spectators, and pronounced the word 
feegasy which was echoed back with a nod of the 
head from the whole crowd. Concerning this word 
the Hottentot interpreter could get uo other infor- 
mation, than that it was some influence of the dead 
over the living in instigating and directing the ac- 
tions of the latter. He caUed it a ghost pr spirit^ 
and said it was the Kaffer way of swearing. It ap- 
peared that if a Kaifer swore by a deceased relation^ 
his oath was considered as inviolable. A promise 
was always held sacred when a piece of metal was 
broken between the parties ; a practice not unlike 
the breaking of a six-pence between two parting 
lovers, still Kept up in some country-places of En^-r 
land. That these people have not bewildered their 
imaginations so far with metaphysical ideas of the 
immortality of the soul^ as the more civilized part 
of mankind have g^iven into, and that their notions 
have been little directed towards a future state of 
existence, was clear from his replies to various quesr 
tions put to him on that subject. As little informa* 
tion was likely to be gained on such abstruse points 
through the medium of a Hottentot interpreter, the 
conversation was turned to other subjects less em*^ 
barrassing, and such as came more immediately be- 
fore the senses. 

Their skill in music is not^bove the leve) of that 
of the Hottentots. They have in fact no other in^ 
struments except the two in uie among the latter* 
and a small whistle made of the bone oli sQOit ani^ 
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mal, and used sometimes for giving orders to their 
cattle when at a distance. They seldom attempt to 
sing or to dance, and their performances of both are 
miserably bad. A KafFer woman is only serious 
when she dances, and at such times her eyes are 
constantly fixed on the ground, and her whole body 
seems to be thrown into convulsive motions. 

A greater degree of amusement seems to be de- 
rived by the women from the practice of tatooing, 
or marking the body by raising the epidermis from 
the cuticle ; a custom that has been found to exist 
among most of the uncivilized nations inhabiting 
warm countries, and which probably owes its origin 
to a total want of mental resources, and of the em- 
ployment of time. By slightly irritating, it conveys 
to the body pleasurable sensations. In Kaffer-Iand 
it has passed into a general fashion. No woman is 
without a tatooed skm ; and their ingenuity is chiefly 
exercised between the breasts and on thd arms. 

The temperate manner of living among these peo- 
ple, their simple diet and their duly-proportioned 
quantity of exercise, subject them to few complaints. 
A limited number of simples compose the dispensa- 
ry of all nations where physic is not a profession. 
The KafFers make use of very few plants, and these 
chiefly in embrocations for sprains and bruises. The 
mother of Gaika was so solicitous to procure from 
us a quantity of common salt, to be applied as a 
purgative, that she sent a person to our waggons^ 
fifteen miles distant, for it. They are not subject 
to any cutaneous diseases. The small-pox was once 
brought among them bjr a vessel that was stranded 
on their coast, and earned off great numbers. The 
marks of this disorder were apparent on the faces 
of many of the elder people. They have no fer- 
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mented nor distilled liquors to impair the constitu- 
tion. The only two mtoxicating articles of which 
they have any knowledge, are tobacco and hemp. 
The effects produced from smoking the latter, are 
said to be fully as narcotic as those of opium. In 
the use of this and of tobacco, the oriental custom 
of drawing the. smoke through water by means of 
the hookar, though in a rude manner, is still retain- 
ed. The bowl of their earthen-ware pipe is attach- 
ed to the end of a thick reed, which stands oblique- 
ly fixed into the side of an eland's horn. This horn 
being filled with water, the mouth is applied to the 
opposite end to that near which the reed is fixed. 
The Hottentot differs very materially from the Kaf- 
fer in the construction of his, pipe. He reduces the 
stem to the length of two inches, that two senses 
may at the same time receive the benefit and the 
gratification resulting firom the practice of smoking. 

Few are the dietetic plants cultivated by the 
Kaffers. The millet, called by botanists the holcus 
sorghum, and a very large species of water-melon, 
seem to be their principal culinary plants. The 
zamia cycadis, a species of palm, grows wild in al- 
most every part of the country, and is sometimes 
used, as a substitute for millet, to mix with milk as 
a kind of furmety. For this purpose the pith of 
the thick stem is buried in the ground for a month 
or five weeks, till it becomes soft and short, so as 
easily to be reduced to a pulpy consistence. They 
eat also the roots of the iris edulis, and several kinds 
of wild berries, and leguminous plants. 

Had the KafFers been more generally employed 
in tilling the ground, they had probably before this 
arrived at a more competent knowledge of the gen- 
eral causes by which the vicissitudes of the seasons 
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are produced. At present they know little more 
of astronomy than that in about thirty days the moon 
will have gone through all its different phases ; and 
that in about twelve moons the same seasons will 
return. Their only chronology is kept by the moon, 
and is registered by notches in pieces of wood. It 
seldom extends beyond one generation till the old 
series is cancelled, and some great event, as the death 
of a favourite chief, or the gaining of a victory, 
serves for a new acra. 

Not the smallest vestige of a written character is 
to be traced among them ; but their language ap« 
pears to be the remains of something far beyond 
that of any savaee nation. In the enunciation it is 
soft, fluent, and harmonious ; has neither the mono- 
tonous mouthing of the savage, nor the nasal nor gut- 
tural sounds that prevail in almost all the European 
tongues. It is as different from that of the Hotten- 
tots as the latter is from the English. In a very 
few words, and these are generally proper names, 
they have adopted the palatial clacking or the tongue 
used by the Hottentots. The mountains and rivers 
in the country, for instance, still retain their Hot* 
tentot names ; a presumptive proof that the KafFers 
were intruders upon this nation. It is singular 
enough that the KafFers, as well as the Hottentots, 
should have obtained a name that never belonged 
to them. The word Kaffer could not be pronounc- 
ed by one of that nation. They have no sound of 
the letter R in their language. A Koffray^ among 
the Indians, is an infidel, a pagan, and was a general 
name applied by the early voyagers to those people, 
in whom they did not perceive any traits or a reli- 
gious nature ; but the origin of the name of Hot- 
tentot seems not yet to have been ascertained. — 
The Kaifers call themselves Koussie, which word is 
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pronounced by the Hottentots with a strong palatial 
stroke of the tongue on the first syllable. I know 
not if the Kaffer language bears any analogy to the 
Arabic ; but their word eUang for the sun has an 
oriental sound for expressing the same idea. Tht 
following brief specimen of the KafFer language, 
with the synonimous words in that of the Hotten- 
tots*, may serve to show how little resemblance they 
bear to each other. The hyphen, in the latter, ex- 
presses the dental, and the circumflex the palatial, 
action of the tongue on those syllables over which 
they are placed. 





KAFFER. 


HOTTENTOT, 


The sun. 


Eliang, 


Sunie. 


The moon, 


Inyango, 


ka. 


The stars. 


Imquemqueis, 


Koro. 


The. earth. 


Umclabo, 


Koo. 


Air or light. 


Amaphoo, 


Kom. 


Fine, 


Leaw, 


£i. 


Water, 


Amaanzee, 


Kam. 


Thunder, 


Ezoolo, 


h55noo. 


Lightning, 


Leaw Ezoolo, 


hd5noo-ei< 


Wind, 


Oomoi, 


qua. 
Tookai. 


Rain, 


Imphoola, 


The sea. 


Ooloanje, 


hurrpo. 


A man. 


Abaantoo, 


Quaina. 


A woman. 


Omfaas, 


^luaisha. 


An ox. 


Incabai, 


Mnoo, 


A dog, 


Eenja, 


Toona. 


To-day, 


Emcnie, 


Hasai. 


To-morrow, 


Gamtzo, 


Quatrie. 


One, 


Eenye, 


Qu^. 


Two, 


Zimbeenie, 


Kim. 


Three, 


Zintate, 


gona. 
haka. 


Four, 


Zeene, 
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KAFFER, HOTTENTOT. 

Five, Zincano, gose. 

Six, Zintantaat. 

Seven, Zinnone. 

Eight, Zintoamnayene. 

Nine, Tuamnuraye. 

Ten, Leeshung. 

Eleven, Leefang-gay-ye . 

Twelve, Leefangbeenie. 

Twenty, Amashoomomabeenie. 

Thirty, Amashoomomatate. 

Forty, Amashoomomazeene. 

A hundred, Ecoloo. 

The KafFers differ also very materially from all 
the neighbouring nations in their manner of dispos- 
ing of the dead. Funeral rites are bestowed cmly 
on the bodies of their chiefs, and on their children. 
The first are generally interred very deep in tlie 
kraals or places where their own oxen used to stand 
at nights ; and the bodies of infants are most com- 
monly deposited in the ant-hills that have been exca- 
vated by the myrmecophagae or ant-eaters. The 
rest are exposed to be devoured by wolves. As 
these animals drag them away immediately into 
their dens, the relations of the deceased are in no 
danger of being shocked or disgusted with the si^ht 
of the mangled carcase. A Kaffer, in consideration 
of this piece of service, holds the life of a wolf 
sacred, at least he never endeavours to destroy it ; 
the consequence of which is, that the country swarms 
with them. Some author has asserted, that the 
custom of burning the dead was universal, till the 
practice of it, adopted as the most prudent and con- 
venient disposal of an unpleasant object, became a 
subject of ostentatious parade -, and the funeral pile 
having at length exhausted the forests, necessity 
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obliged them to have recourse to other means, 
some to interment, others to exposure in high places 
to be devoured by crows and vultures. Had the 
KafFers ever burned their dead in the country they 
now inhabit, they were under no necessity of dis- 
continuing the practice for want of fuel, being in 
the mid^t of inexhaustible forests. 

The business that had brought us to the KafFer 
king being finished, our next step was to examine 
the mouth of the Keiskamma, the magnitude and 
strength of the stream being so much superior 
to those of the Great Fish river, seeming; to promise 
a considerable opening at its union with the sea, 
there might, in all probability, be a bay or harbour. 
No part of the Kaffer coast has ever been surveyed, 
nor indeed visited, by any one who thought of plac- 
ing it in a chart. Having, however, an untravel- 
led and an uninhabited country to pass, in order 
to arrive at our object, most of the party thought fit 
to quit us, and to amuse themselves with shooting 
sea-cows in the Keiskamma, whilst we turned off 
to the southward towards the sea-coast. In the dusk 
of the evening we came to a small clear stream, 
upon the bank of which we pitched our tent. It 
intersected one of the most beautiful parts of Africa 
that had yet fallen under our observation. The 
bold eastern bank clothed with hanging-wood, and 
the extensive meadows rising gradually on the op- 
posite side into fine swells covered with grass, and 
interrupted here and there by clumps of tall shrub- 
bery and straggling trees, gave to the country the 
appearance ot a suite of English parks or pleasure 
grounds. Along the river stood a number of small 
villages and detached huts ; but they were entirely 
deserted. The land had evidently been under cul- 
tivation no long time past. Fields of millet that 

2£ 
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had been consumed by the birds were still standing 
in regular rows. It appeared to be the holcm sorg- 
hum of Linnaeus. Several large water-melons, of 
an insipid taste, had planted themselves from the 
seed of the old ones that had decayed on the ground. 
Several implements of husbandry, keeries, and small 
wooden spades, were lying in the gardens : and it 
appearedas if the inhabitants had been driven away 
in a hasty manner. 

Some fires being seen at no great distance from 
the place of our encampment, and the dogs keeping 
a perpetual barking after it grew dark, we began 
to suspect that our motions were watched by one of 
the parties, the Kaffer king, or the emigrant chiefs. 
In the course of the night, however, the disturb* 
ance made by the dogs was explained, from an 
immense troop of wolves attracted by the smell of 
an ox that had been killed the preceding evening. 
These creatures came in such a body as completely 
to chase away the dogs, and to frighten all our 
people, though armed with muskets. 

Besides the common wolf and the domestic dog, 
there are no fewer than five distinct species of the 
canine tribe in Southern Africa that have passed 
through my hands : three of these are called in the 
colony by the general name of jackal; one the 
mesomelas, an animal well known, and very com- 
mon in every part of the Cape ; another, the aureus, 
which is smaller than the first, goes generally in 
troops, and is commonly met with in the Sneuw- 
berg : the third is a species of fox, as yet, I believe, 
not described ; the colour is grizzled, the ground 
cinereous blue mixed with silvery hairs ; face, legs, 
and belly light brown ; tail straight, grizzled, and 
bushy ; ears long, pointed, erect ; face remarkably 
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pointed ; the hair soft, and resembling fur ; in sta- 
ture it is considerably less than the common fox.— 
The other two go under the name of wolves ; one 
is the crocuta, called the spotted wolf; the other is 
an enormous beast, and seldom met with except in 
the remote parts of the colony : its size is that of 
the largest Newfoundland dog ; the colour a pale 
sallow ; the hair of the neck and back long, thick, 
and clotted; tail short and straight; shoulders, 
thighs, and legs, marked with large irregular black 
blotches : from its having only four toes on the fore- 
feet, it may probably be a variety of the common 
Imena. 

The smell of the carcase presently attracted a 
prodigious number of hjj^of prey, one of which, 
a small kite, entirely brown, with a forked tail, 
was so bold that it suffered itself to be knocked down 
with sticks. Just the reverse was the case with a 
beautiful small hawk nine inches long, of a choco- 
late brown, with a triangular black spot on each of 
the back feathers ; exterior side of the wing fea* 
thers marked with semicircular ferruginous spots 
passing into white at the edges ; tail barred with 
alternate black and cinereous blue stripes; beak and 
nails of a livid colour. A species of crow in vast 
numbers is generally found to attend birds of prey. 
It is uncommonly bold and. ravenous, and all its ha- 
bits are vulturine: the beak is stronger and more 
crooked than that of the raven, and the upper man- 
dible is carinated. One sex has a white shield down 
the back only ; the other both on the back and the 
breast. It is either a variety of the raven, or an 
undescribed species. Of other kinds of birds, there 
seemed to be few that are not commonly met with 
in most parts of the colony. Thrushes and turtle- 
doves were the most numerous. The former ate 
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known in the colony under the general name of 
sprew. A description of the diflPerent thrushes of 
Africa would alone nearly fill a volume, though not 
more than thirty species appear to have been notic- 
ed, of which the nitenSy reflecting every shade of 
azure, green, and purple, is the most elegant, and 
one of the best singers. The only curious and rare 
bird that I obtained in the Kaffer country was the 
buceros Africanus, the African hornbilL 

In one day*s journey from the Beeka we came to 
the mouth of the Keiskamma, near which the river 
was about the width of the Thames at Woolwich, 
still, and app?irently of great depth ; but the en- 
trance was guarded by a bar of sand, upon which 
the surf broke with great violence. On each side 
of the mouth reefs of rocks ran out to a considerable 
distance ; and the wild and rocky coast was with- 
out sinuosities as far as the eye could reach. The 
mouth of the Keiskamma was found by observation 
to be in SS'' IS' south latitude, and 28"* e' east lon- 
gitude. 



o 



The only kind of game that was met with near 
the sea-coast was the hartebeest, the riet-bok, and 
the ree-bok. Innumerable traces of hippopotami 
were visible along the bank of the river ; but none 
of these animals made their appearance. 

The weather being remarkably fine, butterflies 
and moths were flying about in the greatest abun- 
dance. Of the latter I noticed near fifty distinct 
species that, in one evening, came upon the table 
in the tent, attracted by the light of the candle. — 
Entomologists, employed in making a collection of 
iht phaUenay could not adopt a better plan than 
that of placing-a tent with a hght in it near the side 
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of a wood. Some of the papiliones were very bril- 
liant ; and there were, no doubt, among them ma- 
ny species that could not be matched even in Mr. 
Drury's extensive and valuable cabinet of foreign 
insects. I regretted the want of time and conve- 
nience to make a collection of the insects of the 
country. 

Having re-crossed the Great Fish river, on our 
return we directed our course across a plain towards 
GraafF Reynet. On this plain was found, some years 
ago, upon the surface ot the ground, a mass of pure 
iron in a malleable state. Considered as a great 
curiosity, it was carried from place to place, and is 
now in Cape Town. The mass was entirely amor- 
phous; exhibited no appearance of having ever 
peen in a mine ; no matrix of any kind was adher- 
ing to it ; nor in the cavities of its surface were any 
pebbles'or marks of crystallization. It was exceed- 
ingly tough, and the fracture more like that of lead 
than of iron. The weight of the mass might be 
about three hundred pounds. A specimen of this 
iron being carried into England, some time ago, by 
Col. Prehn, it was supposed that this metal was to 
be met with in its native state at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Mineralogists, however, are still in doubt 
whether iron, though the most abundant of all me- 
tals, has yet been discovered in a native state ; and 
-whether those masses that have been found in Sibe- 
ria, in Senegal, and a few other places, were not the 
products of art, which, on some occasion, or by ac- 
cident, had been buried in the ground. The mass 
in question exhibited evident marks of force having 
been used in order to flatten and to draw it out. 
It had probably been the thick part of a ship's an- 
chor, carried from the coast to the place where it 
was found by the KaflFers, and attempted by them 
to be reduced into smaller pieces. 
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Travelling along the feet of the Rietberg before 
mentioned, on the northern side, we passed several 
fine clumps of forest- trees in the kloofs of the moun- 
tain, and among these obtained three new species 
of timber foreign to the woods near Zwart Kop's 
ba>*. The face of the country was here particularly 
rugged ; the hills were composed of sand-stone, 
restmg on bases of blue slate. In the perpendicu- 
lar side of one of these was oozing out a salt of va- 
rious colours, similar to that described and found 
near the salt lake of Zwart Kop's river. The upper 
part of the face of this hill consisted of large, regular, 
rhomboidal tablets, whose projecting angles formed 
a kind of cornice to the face : these rested on a mass 
of purple slate, crumbling into dust. The white 
veins of quartz that appeared to have once been li- 
quid, and to have flowed through the slate in curved 
seams, were now far advanced in their transitions 
into clay j pieces of these veins were friable between 
the fingers ; several prismatic quartz crystals were 
found in a corroded state, and evidently decompos- 
ing into the same earth. The changes of quartz into 
clay are perceptible in all the mountains of Southern 
Africa. It should seem that this is the last stage of 
all the earthly bodies. Future discoveries in chemis- 
try may perhaps demonstrate that the earths, now 
considered as having diifFerent bases, were originally 
formed of one, and are reducible to the same ulti- 
mate principle ; or that they are convertible sub- 
stances. That exposure to, and combination with, 
the different airs that float in the atmosphere, or 
with water impregnated by different materials, they 
become subject to pass into the nature of each other. 

Several detached pieces of hematite were found 
among the mass of slate. Indeed there is scarcely 
a mountain in Africa that does not produce iroa 
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ores; and ochres are everywhere found in the greatest 
abundance. The finest of these are met with in the 
state of impalpable powders inclosed in crustaceous 
coverings of a reddish colour, of the hardness and 
consistence of baked earthen-ware, sometimes in 
single nodules of an inch or two inches diameter, 
but more frequently in clusters of two, three, or four 
nodules, connected by necks which are also hollow. 
In these stones every shade of colour is said to have 
been found, except the greens ; but the most com- 
mon are those of a pale yellow and chocolate 
brown. The country people know them by the 
name of paint-stones^ because the powders they con- 
tain, when mixed lip with oil, make very good 
paint, without any sifting or further preparation. 

On the upper part of the Bosjesman*s river we 
received a visit from the chief of the Ghonaquas, 
followed by the last remains of this mixed tribe of 
KaflFer and Hottentot, consisting of about a dozen 
people. The prediction of Vaillant concerning this 
horde has turned out but too true. The name of 
Ghonaqua, like those of the numerous tribes of Hot- 
tentots now extinct, is just on the eve of oblivion. 
Driven out of their ancient possessions in the Zuure 
Veldt by the colonists, they yet found an asvlum 
from the father of Gaika, in one of the most fertile 
districts of his kingdom, watered by the river Kaap- 
fia : here they were suffered to remain in quiet till the 
late disturbances among the KafFers, occasioned by 
the refusal of Zambie to yield to his nephew the 
power of the government. Unwilling to act, or un- 
decided which part to take, they became a common 
enemy ; and those who remained in the country 
were plundered and massacred by both parties ; 
ivhilst those who fled across the Great Fish river 
met with the same treatment from the Dutch farm- 
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ers of Bniyntjes Hoogte. Some sought refiige in 
the plains of Zuure Veldt, and were there plunder-* 
ed by the emigrant Kaffers. The last remaining 
party, with their chief at their head, had concealed 
themselves among the thick cover of the Rietberg, 
where they had been surprised by a party of strag- 
^line Kaflfers, who had put the greatest part of the 
horde to death, and carried off the whole of their 
cattle. It was the remaining few who were left in 
this helpless and deplorable state, that came to en- 
treat we should lay before the Kaffer king their 
melancholy condition, requesting they might be 
restored to his protection. Unluckily for them they 
had made their application too late ; and all that 
could now be done, was to furnish them with docu* 
ments to that king, with a verbal message favour- 
able to their wishes. 

The chief Kaabas and the gay Narina, who have 
furnished so lone and so eccentric an episode in the 
page of a French gentleman's travels among these 
people, were no longer recollected by them. The 
names « even were totally unknown in their lan- 
guage. 

Notwithstanding the friendly disposition of the 
Kaffer king towards the emigrant chiefs, we under- 
stood at this place they had positively refused to pass 
the Fish river, withheld, no doubt, by the gang of 
outlaws before mentioned, on the banks of the Ka- 
rooka. To drive them over at that time with an 
armed force, to be sent from the Cape expressly 
for that purpose, was deemed an unadvisable mea- 
sure ; but fresh disturbances among the foolish peo- 
ple of Graaff Reynet having since rendered it indis^ 
pensably necessary to throw troops into that district, 
and the Kaffers having been instigated by promises 
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and presents from the boors taentet mtorfaosliliifes 
against the Briti^ troops^ oQe«ei\» measuccf were 
found to be unavoidable in. oider tadmethese pcXH 
pie out of the cdbn7, and break theiCondectiian tbtir 
subsisted between diem aaol: the^ psasantm^ llis. 
country is here so close and usfsvourable tor rega^ 
lar troops to act, that a smalt party, with ah officer 
at their head, were cut off by sovprise. Once a 
numerous body of Kaffers made an* attack, in the* 
day-time, upon the camp in Ztiore Veldt, whem 
they knew the ammunition to hare been lodged;* 
For the space of an hour and a half thc^ stood llie 
lire of musketry and two thiee^pound neld-jneoes, 
and endeavoored several times to storm with single 
hassagais in their hands, the wooden shafts' berartff' 
brcdcen short off by the sockets, Severd Dutch 
boors were among the party, firing musketrv from 
behind the bushes. Being repulsed at length with 
great loss, the boors thought it best to throw them-* 
selves on mercy ; the Ka&rs disappeared ; and the 
vagabond Bi^, the chief of the outlaws and pron 
moter of all the disturbances, fled into Kaffer-land/ 
&ir beyond the dominions of Gaika. 

In our way to the Drosdy we passed over the fer- 
tile division of Bruyntjes Hoogte, notorious for the 
turbulent spirit of its inhabitants, a set of adventur-^ 
ers, chiefly soldiers or sailors deserted <»* dischar^^ 
from the i)utch army and the Company's shipping, 
who, having at this great distance from the seat of 
government found a country that with little or na 
labour would supply most of their wants, thought 
themselves independent of all authority, and attempt- 
ed even to dictate to that of the Cape, which indeed 
was weak and timid enough to suffer their excesses 
to be committed with impunity. 

2 p 
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y From Bruynljes Hoogte we descended to the 
Karoo plains of Camdeboo* These plains are in- 
tersected by the Bly river, the Vogel river, the Platte 
river, and the Melk river, in their passage fix)m the 
Sneuwberg into the Sunday river. Naked as the 
surface appeared to be, ^ame of every sort was very 
plentiful, particularly springboks and the larger kinds 
of antelopes. Upon those parched plains are also 
found a great variety of small quadrupeds that burrow 
- in the ground, and which are known to the colonists 
under the general name oi rn^ei^^^^gj^. They are 
mostly of that genus of animaTs to wnlch zoologists 
have given the name of viverra. An eagle, making 
a stoop at one of these, close where we were passing, 
missed his prey ; and both fell a sacrifice, one to the 
gun, the other to the dogs. They both happened 
to be undescribed species. Of the eagle, the head, 
neck, back, and abdomen, were of a pale ferrugi- 
nous brown ; wings and tail steel-blue, the latter 
faintly barred with small bands from the root to the 
middle ; the cera pale yellow ; beak and nails black ; 
the feet entirely covered with downy feathers ; length 
two feet two inches. The viverra was wholly of a 
bright chesnut colour ; the tail shaded with black 
hairs^ bushy, straight, and white at the extremity; 
ears short and round ; on the fore feet five, and the 
hind feet four, toes; the body and tail each one 
foot long. Others of this genus are the muskiliatte 
cat, or zenik of the Systema Naiura; the tigrina, 
or tiger-cat; the mellivoray or ratel; and the cqfra. 
In general these animals are easily domesticated. 
One species, however, is very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to render tame. It resembles the pectorius 
or polecat of America, with this difference only^ 
that the latter has five parallel white lines along the 
back, and the African species only four, that diverge 
from the shoulder. When first taken, they smell 
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vciy strongly of musk, which, however, shortly 
wears off by confinement. There is also found in 
this part of the country a beautiful little ground- 
squirrel, with a white stripe on each side from the 
shoulder to the flank ; the body a dark chesnut co- 
lour, about eight inches in length ; tail ten inches, 
grizzled, black, brown, and white. ^,,.#»^ 

That elegant bird, the Balearic crane, grus pavo- v 
nina, was nrst met with near the Melk river ; and ^ 
Guinea fowls were very abundant near every stream- 
let. Bee-eaters, inerops apiaster, with their beau- 
tiful plumage, and c^/Az(w, or creepers, with colours 
still more brilliant, were fluttering about in vast 
numbers among the mimosas of the Sunday river, 
where are also many beautiful species both of king- 
fishers and wood-peckfers. The modest garb of the 
eottif of which I met with three species, formed a 
tftriking contrast with the gaudy plumage of the 
others. There are several species of swallows in 
jthe Cape, all migratory. One in particular, with 
a red-spotted breast, frequents the habitations of 
man, where it builds its nest. In many of the farm- 
houses are small shelves nailed against the beams, 
expressly for the swallows ; and I have heard it as« 
serted very commonly, that the same birds return 
to their places for many years, and generally on the 
very same day ; a striking instance that mture is 
not more constant in the organization of the ma* 
chine, than in the effects that are intended to re- 
sult from it. 

The Sunday river was nearly dry, which gave 
our people an opportunity of taking plenty of turtle 
with great ease. These run generally about a foot 
in diameter : the females are exceedingly prolific in 
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ee^gs, and are by no means wanting in flavour. The 
nver abounds also with' short thick eels, that are 
very delicious. From the ford of the river to the 
Drosdy of Graaff Reynet, is a very short distance. 
We arrived at this village on the 30th September, 
luiving made our long circuitous journey in less 
than two months. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Sketches on a Journey into the Country of the 
Bosjesmans. 

1 fiR£E weeks had scarcely elapsed, after our re- 
turn from the Kafier country^ till we were ready for 
another expedition to the northward, across the 
Sneuwberg or Snowy Mountains. In these moun- 
tains, and in the country immediately behind them, 
dwells a. race of men, that, by their habits and man* 
ner of life, are justly entitled to the name of savage — 
a name, however, of which, it is greatly to be rear* 
cd, they have been rendered more worthy by the 
conduct of the European settlers. They are known 
in the colony by the name of Bosjesmans^ or men 
of the bushes, from the concealed manner in which 
they make their approaches to kill and to plunder. 
They neither cultivate the ground nor breed cattle, 
but subsist, in part, on the natural produce of their 
country, and make up the rest by depredations on 
the colonists on one^ide, and the neighbouring tribes 
of people that are more civilized tnan themselves, 
gn the other. Twenty years ago, it seems, they 
were less numerous and less ferocious than at the 
present day ; and their boldness and numbers are said 
of late to have very much increased. At one time 
they were pretty well kept under by regular expe- 
ditions of the peasantry against them . Each division 
had its commandant, who was authorised to raise 
a certain number of men, and these were furnished 
by ipovemment with powder and ball. It was a 
service at all times taken with reluctance, especially 
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by such as were least exposed to the attacks of the 
savages; and, during the late disturbances of GraafF 
Reynet, these expeditions met with considerable 
interruptions. The people of Bruyntjes Hoogte 
were the first who failed in raising their proportion 
of men* Zuure Veldt was deserted, and Camdeboo 
and Zwart Ruggens became negligent and remiss. 
The people of Sneuwberg, lying nearest to the com- 
mon enemy, were left to sustain the whole brunt of 
the business; and had they not conducted themselves 
with great fortitude, perseverance, and address, that 
valuable part of the colony, the nursery of cattle, 
had now been ab?indoned. A whole division called 
the Tarka^ and a -great part of another, the Sea- 
Cow river and Rhinosceros-berg, had been deserted, 
as well as a small part of Sneuwberg. There is, 
however, another cause which, more than the in- 
terruption to the expeditions, has tended to increase 
the strength and the boldness of these savages, and 
which, unless removed, will in the end effect the 
utter ruin of this distant part of the colony. The 
case is this — ^The government of the Cape, which 
seemed to have been as little acquainted with the 
temper and disposition of its distant subjects as with 
the geography of the country, formed all its resolu- 
tions, respectmg the Bosjesmans, on representations 
made to it by the persons immediately concerned. 
In consequence of these representations, it decreed 
that such of the Bosjesmans as should be taken alive 
in the expeditions made against them, were to be^ 
distributed by lot among the commandant and his 
party, with whom thejr were to remain in a state 
of servitude during their lives. Such as have been 
taken very young and well treated, have turned out 
most excellent servants; they have shown great 
talent, great activity, and great fidelity. An op- 
posite^ treatment has been productive of a contrary 
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effect ; and the brutal conduct of most of the Dutch 
^rmers towards those in their employ, has already 
been noticed. The poor Hottentot bears it with 
patience, or sinks under it ; but on the temper and 
the turn of mind of the Bosjesman it has a very differ- 
ent effect. He takes the first opportunity that offers 
of escaping to his countrymen, and contrives fre- 
quently to carry off with him a musket, and powder 
and balL With tales of cruelty he excites them to 
* revenge; he assists them in their plans of attack; 
tells them the strength of the whole, and of indivi- 
duals; the number of their cattle, and the advan- 
tages and the dangers that will occur in the attempt 
to carry them off; the manner in which expeditions 
are conducted against them; and, in short, every 
thing he knows respecting the colonists. Armed 
with muskets and poisoned arrows, a party of these 
people was bold enough, a few days before we 
commenced our journey, to approach within four 
or five miles of the Drosdy, from whence they car- 
ried off several hundred sheep. They ^ere follow- 
ed into a kloof of one of the mountains of Sneuw- 
berg, where they remained in possession of their 
plunder, laughing at their pursuers, and inviting 
them to approach and taste a little of their own 
mutton. 04ie of them fired a musket, and the ball 
grazing the hat of a peasant, caused the pursuing 
party to make a precipitate retreat. 

In order, therefore, to brin^ about a conversation 
with some of the chiefs of this people; to try if, by 
presents and a lenient conduct, they could be pre- 
vailed upon to quit their present wild and maraud- 
ing way of life; at the same time to see the state of 
the colony, and the situation of the inhabitants; to 
inspect the boundaries, and to examine the nature 
of the country, a journey to the northward appear- 
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ed indispensably necessary. It promised also mudi 
curiosity: and as no Euro{>ean traveller, except the 
two eentlemen mentioned in the introductory Chap-^ 
ter, bad ever ascended the mountains of Snow, a 
great deal of novelty was to be expected from it. 

On the 20th of October we departed from the 
Drosd]^ crossed the Sunday and its accompanying 
Karroo, and at the distance of ten miles north* 
westerly reached the foot of the mountains, within 
which a narrow defile of five miles in length, and a 
steep ascent of three miles at the farther extremity, 
led upon the extensive plains, and among the scat- 
tered moontains that composed the Saeuwberg . 
From the plains of Camdeboo, the fronts of diese 
moimtains appear to be the most regular formed;, 
thoojj^h the most confusedly placed, of any within 
die kmits of the colony. The stone stratum that 
terminates their summits is so perfectly horizontal, 
and so regularly sqiiared at the angles, that their 
vast height and magnitude alone contradict the idea 
of supposing them to be lines of masonry. 

It was on one of the plains that lie extended 
within these clusters of mountains, where we en- 
camped in the dusk of the evening. The wind blew 
fresh, and the thermometer had descended to forty- 
five degrees. On the preceding day, at Graaff Rey- 
net, it stood at eighty-five in the shade till near sun- 
set, and at sevehty-six during the night ; and in the 
course of this day's journey it was at ei^ty-three. 
The sudden change was probably occasioned, not 
so much by the difference of elevation, which in a 
Dutch manuscript journal is estimated at 4800 feet, 
as by the sudden evaporation of the moisture caused 
by a heavy fall of rain that had here continued during 
the preceding day and night. An extraordinary 
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decrease of temperature is always the consequence 

of continued rain in South Africa. 

The following day brought us to Waay Haei, or 
Windy Corner, the habitation of the late provisional 
landrost of GraaflP Reynet, who had signified an 
inclination to accompany us on the intended ex- 
pedition. He had attended Governor Van Pletten- 
oerg on his journey northwards, and had since been 
commandant for many years on expeditions against 
the Bosjesmans, which had given him an opportunity 
of being acquainted not only with the different parts 
within, but also with much of the country beyond, 
the limits of the colony. Having prepared himself 
for the journey, we remained with him only for the 
night ^ and on the following morning sent forward 
the waggons, while we made an excursion into the 
mountains on our left in search of Bo^esmans. 
A large party of these people had carried off a num- 
ber of cattle but two days before, and another was 
supposed to be still hovering about in these moun^ 
tarns. The places of their usual haunts are easily 
discoverable, but generally very difficult of access^ 
and not safe to approach. The kloofs or chasms^ 
washed by torrents of water rushing down the steep 
sides of the high stratified mountains, freouently 
leave a succession of caverns, of which the Bo^'es« 
man chooses the highest, as not only removing him 
farther from the danger of a surprise, but giving 
him also the command of a greater extent of country. 

In one of these retreats were discovered their 
recent traces. The fires were scarcely extinguished, 
and the grass on which they had slept was not yet 
withered. On the smooth sides of the cavern were 
drawings of several animals that bad been made 

2 G 
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from time to time by these savages. Many of them 
were caricatures ; but others were too well executed 
not to arrest attention. The different antelopes 
that were there delineated had ^ach their character 
so well discriminated, that the originals^ from 
whence the representations had been taken, could, 
without any difficulty, be ascertained. Among the 
numerous animals that were drawn, was the figure 
of a zebra remarkably well done ; all the marks 
and characters of this animal were accurately re- 
presented, and the proportions were seemingly cor- 
rect. The force and spirit of drawings, given to 
them by bold touches judiciously applied, and by 
the effect of light and shadow, could not be expected 
from savages ; but for accuracy of outline and cor- 
rectness of the different parts, worse drawings than 
that of the zebra have passed through the engraver's 
hands. The materials with which they had been 
executed were charcoal, pipe-clay, and the differ- 
ent ochres. The animals represented were zebras, 
qua-chas, gemsboks, springboks, reeboks, elands, 
baboons, and ostriches, all of which, except the 
gemsbok, are found upon the very spot. &veral 
crosses, circles, points, and lines, were placed in a 
long rank, as if intended to express some meaning ; 
but no other attempt appeared at the representation 
of inanimate objects. In the course of travelling, 
I had frequently heard the peasantry mention the 
drawings in the mountains behind the Sneuwberg 
made by the Bosjesmans ; but I took it for granted 
they were caricatures only, similar to those on the 
doors and walls of uninhabited buildings, the works 
of idle boys ; and it was no disagreeable disappoint- 
ment to find them very much the reverse. Some 
of the drawings were known to be new ; but many 
of them had been remembered from the first settle- 
ment of this part of the colony. 
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A part of the upper surface of the caverns was 
covered virith a thick coating of a black substance^ 
that externally had the appearance of pitch. In 
consistence, tenacity, and colour of a brownish black, 
it resembled Spanish liquorice. The smell was 
slightly bituminous, but faint, and rather offensive. 
It flamed weakly in the candle, and gave out a thin 
brownish fluid, but no smell while burning; the 
residuum was a black coaly substance^ two-thirds 
of the original bulk. The patch adhering to the 
rock was covered with myriads of very minute flies. 
In reaching up to it in order to cut off a specimen 
with my knife, the people called out to me to de- 
sist, assuring me that if the smallest particle got into 
the eye, the sight of it would be lost forever; that 
it was deadly poison, and used by the Hottentots to 
smear the points of their arrows. They all agreed 
in the baneful qualities of this black matter, from 
having experienced the fatal effects of it on several 
of their companions, who had suffered lingering 
deaths from wounds received with arrows poisoned 
by the klip gift, or rock poison. Not having as yet 
the opportunity of trying the deleterious quality of 
the substance, I cannot pretend to say whether this, 
account of the peasantry be strictly true. 

In the course of the day we arrived at the house 
of Kriiger, the commandant of Sneuwberg, who 
kindly offered his services to be of our party, though 
he had but just returned from an expedition aeainst 
the Bosjesmans. He had at this time with him in 
the house one of these wild men, with his two wives 
and a little child, which had come to him by lot, 
out of forty that had been taken prisoners. The 
man was only four feet five inches high, and his 
wives were still of a shorter stature, one being four 
feet two, and the other four feet three inches. He. 
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repre^nted to tis the condition of his countrymen 
as truly deplorable. That for several months in the 
fear, when the frost and snow i>revented them from 
n^aking their excursions against the farmers, their 
sufferings from cold and want of food were indes- 
cribable: thiat they frequently beheld their wives 
a«id children perishing with hunger, without being 
able to give them any relief. The good season even 
brought little alleviation to their misery. They 
knew themselves to be hated by all mankind, and . 
that every nation around them was an enemy plan- 
ning their destruction. Not a breath of wind rustled 
through the leaves, not a bird screamed, that were 
fiot supposed to announce danger. Hunted thus 
like beasts of prey, and ill-treated in the service of 
the frinners,he said that they considered themselves 
driven to desperation. The burden of their song 
was, vengeance against the Dutch. Itiis little man 
was intended to have accompanied us; but as he 
Sfcemed more inclined to abide by his wives, he was 
permitted to follow his uxorious inclinations. 

Proceeding to the northward, a curious but truly 
deplorable spectacle presented itself. It was a troop 
of locusts resting upon the ground. They covered 
a space of about one square mile in extent, so com- 
pletely that the surface appeared to the eye, at a 
little distance, to have been burnt and strewed over 
with brown ashes. Not a shrub nor blade of grass 
was visible. The waggons passed directly through 
them, before which they rose up in a cloud that 
darkened the air on each side. Desirous of seeing 
the whole troop on the wing, the Hottentots ran 
amongst them, and the horses were made to gallop 
through them, but without success ; none but such 
as were immediately under the feet of the men and 
horses^ rose up. The peasantry affirm^ that they 
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arc not to be driven away unless the signal for de- 
parture should be ^iven from their commander in 
chief, one of which is supposed to accompany every 
troop. 

On the evening of the 2Sd, we encamped at the 
foot of a large mouiitain, remarkable for its pointed 
peak, and also from its detached situation. It was 
separated from all the circumjacent mountains, on 
four sides, by as many large leve] meadows, abun- 
dant in springs of water. It forms one of the high- 
est points of South Africa. The waters flow from 
the surrounding meadows in every direction; a cir- 
cumstance from which Colonel Gordon probably 
was induced to give it the name of the Compass 
Mountain. On the south-east side is the source of 
the Sunday river. On all the others are springs 
whose streamlets unite at no great distance from 
their sources, and flow directly to the north. The 
general surface of the country, on the northern side 
of the mountain, is at least fifteen hundred feet 
above the source of the Sunday river; and the height 
of the peak above this general surface was found, 
by trigonometrical measurement, to be also very 
nearly fifteen hundred feet. 

The rills of water that meandered through the 
meadows, were covered with the common reed, and 
these were frequented with vast flocks of small birds, 
particularly with the loxia orix, called by English 
ornithologists the srunadier^ nd by the French, the 
cardinal of the Cape cJ ISfSod Hope. The male is 
remarkable for its gaudy plumage during the spring 
aiKl summer months: in these seasons the neck, 
breast, back, upper and under part of the rump, are 
of a bright crimson; the throat and abdomen are 
glossy black. During the other six months it is 
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stripped of its gaudy attire, and adopts the modest 
garb of the female, which is at all times that of a 
greyish brown. They are gregarious, and build their 
nests in large societies. Another remarkable bird 
we observed in the reeds. This was the lon^-tailed 
finch, described in the Systema Nature as the loxia 
' i}ap'ai/y on the authority of Thunberg; and in the 
same book, with more propriety, as the emberiza 
ktngicauda^ The changes that this bird undergoes 
are still more extraordinary than those of the grana- 
dier. The black feathers of its tail, which are fifteen 
inches long, while the body is barely ifive, are placed 
in vertical positions like those of the domestic cock. 
The bounty of nature seems to have been extended 
to this bird to its disadvantage; its tail, when on 
the wing, impeding, instead of assisting, its flight. 
This long tail, however, endures but the season of 
love. In the winter it assumes the same as that of 
the female, short, brown, and horizontal, and it 
can then fly like other birds. The change of 
plumage, in many birds, from that of the male to 
the female, and the contrary, has led some specu- 
lative naturalists to adopt an opinion, that a change 
of sex also actually takes place. This, however, is 
not the case with respect to the two birds in ques-i 
tion. The long-tailed finch appears to be one of 
those few of the feathered tribe that, in a state of 
nature, are found to be polygamous. I have fre- 
quently seen from thirty to forty of their nests to- 
gether in one clump of reeds, but never more than 
two males at one place. The construction of their 
nests is very curious. These are entirely composed 
of green grass neatly plaited into a round ball, and 
knotted fast between the stems of two reeds. The 
entrance is through a tube whose orifice is on the 
y under side, next to the water. 
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The termination of the Snowy mountains is about 
twelve miles to the north-eastward of Compassberg; 
and here a port or pass through them opens upon a 
plain extending to the northward, without a swell, 
farther than the eye could command. Eight miles 
beyond this pass we encamped for the night, when 
the weather \^s more raw and cold than we had 
hitherto experienced on the Sneuwberg, The thick 
clouds being at length dissipated by the sun, the 
Compassberg showed itself white near the summit 
with snow. 

The division of Sneuwberg comprehends a great 
extent of country. The moment we had ascended 
from the plains behind GraafF Reynet to those more 
elevated of Sneuwberg, the difference of the face 
of the country and its natural productions were re- 
markably striking. One of the characters of th« 
African mountains, as already has been noticed, is 
that of having one of their sides steep and lofty, 
whilst the opposite one gradually sloped off in an 
inclined plane. The Compassberg is the last to the 
northward that presents a bold and high front to the 
southern horizon. Beyond this the northern aspects 
of the mountains are the highest. 

It was an observation sufficiently striking, and 
which must have occurred to every one who has 
been the least attentive to the mountains and rivers 
of South Africa, that the ascent of the former inva- 
riably increases with the descent of the latter; or, in 
other words, that the highest sides of the mountains 
face that quarter towards which the rivers flow, 
whilst their sloping sides are opposed to the streams. 
That such, indeed, are the appearances which ought 
to present themselves on the surface of every coun- 
try of Neptunian origin, is conformable to what 
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may every day be observEd, on a small scale, in the 
beds of rivers and mostwatcfi-courses* The baak$ 
of eafth^-or sand, that the current of waters has 
there^ <teposited, have always their highest points 
down the stream. The reason is too obvious tQ re-» 
qnire an explanation. The formation of such banks , 
in the beds of rivers, supplies also anil^ther observa^ 
tion that is generally found to take piaffe on the grand 
scale. They continue to elongate at both extreoai^ 
ties: the upper increases by the diminution of the 
stream, which it has divided and thrown on eack 
side, and the lower by the eddy caused from the 
meeting again of this divided current. Analogous 
to this eiFect, the point of land between the confiu^ 
cnce of two rivers has been observed, by an able 
geographer, always to travel downwards towards 
the sea ; and the point of land that divides a rivef;, 
to travel upwards towards the source. 

The dusters of mountains that form what is usuallj^ 
called the Sneuwberg, are composed of sand-stone 
lying nearly in horizontal strata; few of them were 
observed to have the quart^y summits that prevaiiecl 
in the great ranges near the Cape, and that of Zwar- 
teberg; but their bases, like these, rested on blut; 
schistus. The soil of the Sneuwberg was generally 
clayey, frequently clodded together in indurated 
masses that appeared greasy to the eye, and sncb 
masses contained a large portion of dark foliated 
mica. The plants that chiefly prevailed on the ele- 
vated parts, were tufts of long grass, small heathy 
shrubs, a beautiful mesembryanthemum with large 
clusters of small, bright, red flowers, and another 
that seemed to differ in nothing from the former, 
except in the colour of the petals, which were white* 
Besides these were also a small diosma, and two 
species of. the iris with tall spikes of floWers, oni^ 
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fchie, the other yellow. The lower parts of the 
plains were charmingly embroidered with almost 
the whole tribe of syngenesious plants. Of these 
were most abundant various species of arctatU^ 
cthonna, cineraria, aster, calendula, atkanasia, tane^ 
cetum, senecio, and gnaphalium, all of them^ at this 
time, in the height of their bloom. 

But that which mostly discriminated the Sneuw<- 
berg from other parts ot the country, was the total 
want of shrubbeiy. For miles together these elevat- 
ed plains produced not a stick. We passed one 
kloof between two hills, in which stood about a 
dozen small mimosas ; and nothing could more 
strongly have marked the scarcity of bushes, than 
the prodigious quantity of nests that these contain* 
ed, made by different species of small birds, chiefly 
sparrows, finches, and grossbeaks. They were 
scattered over the brancnes as thickly as those of 
crows in a rookery ; and, what was still more re- 
markable, there stood in the same bush, with six 
or eight others, the nest of a hawk, containing two 
white eggs with small crimson specks. The bird> 
on the wmg, appeared to be brown and white, and 
was named by the peasantry the white falcon. The 
nests of the small birds were mostly hedged round 
withthorns, and, like that of the magpie, had a cover 
built over them, and they were all entered through 
tubes or small holes. 

It is a remarkable fact, that there are many per- 
sons in Sneuwberg who have never seen a tree.— ^ 
fiven the commandant, who for many years had 
traversed the whole country to the northward in 
expeditions against the Bosjesmans, had never seen 
a wood till he came with us, on the present jour- 
ney, into the Kaffer country. Very few <A the 
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houses have a stick of any sort standing near them/ 
The violent winds> more than the intensity of the 
cold, injure the growth of plants ; for oaks even, 
that in Europe bear almost any degree of cold, will 
not grow on the Sneuwberg. 

The fiiel used by the inhabitants is the dung of 
animals collected in the places where their cattle 
^u-e nightly pent up, to prevent their destruction by 
Wolves and other beasts of prey, and their depreda- 
tion by Bosjesmans. In the spring of the year this 
is dug' out m long squares, as turf is cut from the 
bog m the northern parts of Epgland ; these are 
spread out to dry, and then, like turf, are piled up 
in stacks for the winter's consumption* At all the 
farm-houses we passed they were busily employed 
in cutting or in stacking their fuel. 

The causes that operate against the growth of 
trees and shrubs, extend not to the gramineous 
plants. Grain of all kinds is fully as productive 
here as in the lower districts ; but the crops are 
generally a month, and sometimes two, later, which 
renders them liable to be caught in the season o£, 
thunder that is exceedingly violent in these moun- 
tains, and almost always attended by heavy showers 
of hail. The finest crops have sometimes been 
completely destroyed by these in the course of half 
an hour. The returns, however, of this season being 
tolerably constant, commencing generally with the 
new y^ar, they can in most years prevent the evil 
by an early seed-time. But there is a calamity of a. 
diflferent nature attending their crops, against which 
there seems to be no remedy. This arises from the. 
multitudes of locusts wjith which they are occasion- 
ally infested. When these injects make their ap- 
pearance^ not a single field of corn remains uncon^. 
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sumed by them. In the present year, I don't sup- 
pose that the whole of the Sneuwberg will produce 
a single bushel. In such years the inhabitants eat 
no bread ; they bear the evil with great patience, 
and console themselves by saying, that they must 
makeup for the loss in this article by killing a double 
quantity of mutton. But the greatest of all the 
drawbacks on the profits of their farms is that occa- 
sioned by the depredations of the Bosjesmarts. Their 
corn is cultivated merely for home consumption ;. 
theif cattle are reared for the market. All their 
care, and the constant attendance of numerous 
Hottentots in their employ, are sometimes insuffi- 
cient to prevent a surprise from these savages. An 
inhabitant of Sneuwberg has not only the continual 
apprehension of losing his property, but he lives in 
a state of perpetual personal danger. Should he 
depart to the distance of five hundred yards from 
his house, he is under the necessity of carrying a 
musket. He can neither plow, nor sow, nor reap, 
without his arms. If he would gather a few greens 
in the garden, he must take his gun in his hand. — 
To bear a life of such constant dread and anxiety, 
aman must be accustomed to it from his infancy, 
and unacquainted with one that is better. Not- 
withstandmg this, Sneuwberg has its temptation. It 
may be considered as the best nursery for sheep in 
the whole colonv. They are here much superior 
to those of the otner districts both in skze and condi- 
tion. The tails of some of them are not less than 
twenty pounds weight ; many run from twelve to 
sixteen pounds. A farmer here has seldom fewer 
than from three to four thousand sheep. They dfe- 
rive no sort of benefit from the wool, which is short 
and harsh like hair. That this is owing to the breed, 
and not to the climate, has been shown by the in- 
troduction of some Spanish sheep a few years aga. 
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the wool of which is supposed to have improwd by 
their continuance in Africa: specimens of it sent to 
the London market, are said to have fetched an un- 
usual high price. Were one of Bakeweil's rams in* 
troduced into the Sneuwberg, there can be little 
doubt that an excellent breed would be the conse- 
quence. 

The higher parts of the Sneuwberg are not better 
calculated for sheep, than the plains are for horned 
cattle. The butter made here is supposed to be 
preferable to any other in the colony, and of course 
IS much souriit after in the Cape, where it is brought 
in considerable quantity, salted and put up in casks. 
They reckon, that on a moderately good farm fifty 
cow^ will produce a hundred pounds of butter a- 
week, besides bringing up the calves, which are al- 
ways suffered to nm with their mothers. The 
draught oxen are large, stout, and generally in good 
condition ; and their m>rses, though small, go through 
a great deal of hard service. In many parts they 
are very subject to the common disease of^ the coun- 
try, which proves fatal to great numbers. This 
disease, however, is entirely local. At one form 
they were never known to have it, whilst at another, 
not more than six miles from it, they can scarcely 
keep a horse alive; a convincing proof of its being 
occasioned by certain plants whose leaves, or flow- 
ers, or fruits, possess a deleterious quality. The 
Bosjesmans are well aware of the time when the 
distemper rages, and are then particularly bold and 
troublesome, knowing it to be impossible for the 
farmers to pursue them. 

Such are the advantages and the calamities of 
which the people of Sneuwberg are alternately sus- 
ceptible. Sensible of the former, they bi^r the latter 
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with much patience^and oppose th^n with fortitude. 
They are a people that, in a great measure, seem to 
be apart from all the others. Not more different is 
the nature of the country than the temper and dis- 
position of its inhabitants from those of the lower 
divisions of the district* They are a peaceable, 
obliging, and orderly people; a brave and hardy 
race of men. The constant danger to which their 
persons and their property are exposed, will less 
admit a life of idleness and inactivity ; and it is not 
in the men alone that their dangerous situation has 
called forth the active powers, but the women also 
evidently possess more animation, and lead a less 
sedentary and listless life, than those of the lower 
divisions. Instances of great female fortitude have 
here occasionally been shown. The wife of one of 
. our party having received intelligence, in the absence 
of her husband, that the Bosjesmans had carried off 
a troop of their sheep, instantly mounted her horse, 
took a musket in her hand, and> accompanied by 
a single Hottentot, engaged the plunderers for some 
time, put them to flight, and recovered every sheep. 

With infinitely more drawbacks on the produce 
of their industry than any of their countrymen ex* 
perience, the anarchy that prevailed in GraaffRey- 
net produced no sort of disturbance among the peo- 
ple of Sneuwberg. They lent a material assistance 
indeed to promote the measures of government. 
The only gnevance of which I ever heard them com- 
plain, ana which appears to be a real inconvenience 
to all who inhabit the remote parts.of the colony, is 
a ridiculous and absurd law respecting marriage ; 
and as it seems to have no foundation in reason, 
and little in policy, except indeed, like the maniage- 
actd in other conntiies, it be intended a^ a check to 
populatioo^ it ought to be rq)ealed. By this law 
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the parties are both obliged to be present at the 
Cape, in order to answer certain interrogatories^ 
and pass the forms of office there, the chief intent 
of which is to see that no improper marria^^s take 
fJace ; as if the commissaries appointed to this office, 
at the distance of five or six hun&red miles, should 
be better acquainted with the connections and other 
circumstances regarding the parties, than the land- 
rost, the clergyman, and the members of the coun- 
cil residing upon the spot. The expense of the 
journey to the young couple is greater than they 
frequently can well afford. For decency*s sake they 
must set out in two waggons, though in the course of 
a month's journey, across a desert country, it is said 
they generally make one serve, and that nine times 
out of ten the consummation of the marriage pre- 
cedes the ceremony. This naturally produces an- 
other bad consequence. The poor girl, after the 
familiarities of a long journey, lies entirely at the 
mercy of the man, who, having satisfied his curiosity 
or his passion, sometimes deserts her at the end. 
Though in our own country a trip to Scotland be 
sometimes taken where obstacles at a nearer distance 
could not safely be surmounted, yet it would be 
considered as a very ridiculous, as well as oppressive 
law, that should oblige the parties intending to 
marry to go from the Land's End to London to 
effect that purpose. The inhabitants of Graaff Rey- 
net must travel twice that distance in order to be 
married. 

Almost all the people of the Snowy mountains, 
who were advanced in years, were subject to gravelly 
complaints, occasioned probably by the badness of 
the water, which at one season of the year is a mud- 
dy mixture of snow and earth, and at the other 
strongly impregnated with salt. And not to the 
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human species alone are complaints of this nature 
here connned, but almost all animals, whether do^ 
mesticated or in a state of nature, are found to have 
more or less of stones or masses of sand formed in 
the bladder gr stomach. Large oval stones are very 
commonly ibund in the stomach of the springbok, 
and numbers of a smaller size in the eggs of ostriches, 
as has before been remarked. 

On the twenty-fifth we proceeded about twenty 
miles to the northward, over a flat surface of coun- 
try, consisting chiefly of meadow-ground, well wa- 
tered by numerous springs and small rills, but des- 
titute of every appearance of a bush or shrub. On 
every side were grazing a multitude of wild animals, 
as gnoos,.and qua-chas, and hartebeests, and spring- 
boks, in such large troops as in no part of the coun- 
try had before been observed. The place of our 
encampment was called GordorCs FontejfUy and near 
it stood the last Christian habitation, towards this 

Siarter,. in the colony. Being situated so near to 
e Bosjesmans, no fewer than four families were 
living together, as a better security to each other 
against the attacks of these people. 

Having understood, that beyond this place it 
would no longer be safe to proceed without an armed 
force, the inhabitants of Sneuwberg and its several 
divisions, had been summoned to meet us here, in 
order that the commandant might select as many as 
should be deemed sufficient to enable us to march 
through the country. He took sixteen farmers and 
eight armed Hottentots, which, with our own party 
and the other Hottentots employed as drivers and- 
leaders, amounted altogether to about fifty persons. 
There were seven waggons, about a hundred oxen, 
and fifty horses, besides a troop of fifty or sixty she^p 
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for consumption on the journey. The people whom 
the commandant made choice of, were all young 
men, who, reluctantly as at all times they take the 
service of the regular expeditions, seemed delighted 
on the present occasion, which they considered in 
the light only of a party of pleasure. 

On the evening of the twenty-sixth we collected 
our forces at the commencement of the Sea-Cow 
river, which was about six miles to the northward 
of the last habitation. This river is formed from 
the collected branches that fall to the northward from 
the different parts of Sneuwberg,and from the Roode* 
bergy or Red Mountain, whicn is in fact an arm of 
the former, stretching to the northward. The Sea- 
Cow river, and indeed all the streams that behind 
the Snowy mountains ran northerly, were remark- 
ably distinguished from those whose currents took 
an opposite direction, by having their banks covered 
with tall reeds, the arundo phragmitesy and destitute 
of a shrub or tree; whereas the latter were always 
inclosed by mimosas, willows, and other tall arbo- 
reous plants. The northern rivers consisted generally 
of a chain of deep stagnant pools, connected by the 
beds of narrow channels that for the greatest part 
of the year are entirely dry. Some of the gatSy or 
holes, of the Sea-Cow river were five or six miles in 
length, and deep enough to have floated a line-of- 
battle ship . They formerly contained vast numbers 
of the animal from whence the river has borrowed 
its name; but the proximity of the colony, and the 
great convenience of hunting them in these pools, 
have been the means of destroying them almost en- 
tirely. Now and then a hippopotamus is still taken 
in some of the holes of the river. 

The following day we passed over plains that 
swarmed with game. Pursuing the gnoos and dif- 
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ferent antelopes, we killed a prodigious large tiger- 
wolf) such as has been described, two qua-chas, and 
a couple of snakes of the same species, one five, the 
other near six feet long; their colour was entirely a 
golden yellow; they were very fierce, and made se- 
veral attempts to spring at the horses. The pea$an« 
try considered them as very venomous, and gave . 
them the name of cobra capella. 

Twenty miles farther to the northward brought 
us to that part of the river where Governor Van 
Plettenberg ended his travels towards this quarter; 
and, in commemoration of the event, he caused a 
stone or baaken to be there erected, which he also 
intended should serve as a point in the line of de- 
marcation between the colony and the country of 
the Bosjesmans. These people, however, had thrown 
down and broken in pieces the monument; but the 
place retained the name of the Edel Heer^s baaken $ 
and the large hole of the river, upon the bank of 
which it stood, bore the name of Plettenberg. 

The baaken of the governor was less a subject of V 
curiosity than one that appeared on the opposite 
bank of the river. This was a clump of about half 
a dozen large bushes, the first that had occurred for 
as many days; yet the rarity of frutescent plants 
would not have attracted so much notice, had it not 
been for the vast number and size of nests with which 
they appeared to be loaded. These were judged 
to be at least sufiiciently large for the vultures that 
were hovering in the air, or tor the large blue cranes 
that sat by the river's side near them On ap- 
proaching the bushes, a numerous flock of bircfs^ 
about the size of the common sky-lark, issued from 
them. The farmers, though unacquainted with the 
nestS) immediately recognised the bird to be the lo* 

2 I 
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tust-cater, and rejoiced not a little at its appearance 
go near the colony. This species of th rush- is a mi- 
gratinsf bird, and is only met with in places where 
the migrating locust frequents. It had not been 
seen in the colony for the space of thirteen years ; 
that is to say, since the last time that the locusts in^ 
fested the Sneuwberg. The head, breast, and back, 
are of a pale cinereous colour; the abdomen and 
rump white; wings and tail black, the latter short 
ind a little forked ; from the angle of the mouth a 
naked area 6( sulphureous yellow extends under the 
eye and a little beyond it; and two naked black 
itriae under the throat. The specific name of gryl* 
livorus may with propriety be given to it, as its whole 
food seems to consist of the larvae of this insect, at 
least when they are to be obtained. Nature hai 
^Idom given a bane but she has accompanied it 
with an antidote; or, in other words, she has or- 
dained thAt one half of the Creation should destroy 
and devour the other, that the constant operations of 
reproduction might be going on. The numbers of 
the grillevori are not less astonishing than those of 
the locusts. Their nests, that at a distance appear- 
ed to be of such great magnitude, were found on 
examination to consist of a number of cells, each of 
which was a separate nest, with a tube that led into 
it throu|[h the side. Of such cells each clump con- 
tained h"om six to twenty; and one roof of inter- 
woven twigs covered the whole, like that made by 
the magpie. Most of them had young birds, gene- 
rally five; the eggs were of a blueish white, with 
small, faint, reddish specks. These birds had here 
taken up a temporary abode in a place where they 
were not likelv, in a short space of time, to be un- 
der the necessity of quitting for want of food. Of 
the innumerable multitudes of the incomplete in- 
sect, or larva, of the locusts, that at this time in- 
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fested this part of Africa, no adequate idea could 
possibly be conceived without having witnessed 
them. For the space of ten miles on each side of 
the Sea-Cow river, and eighty or ninety miles in 
length, an area of sixteen or eighteen hundred square 
miles, the whole surface might literally be said to 
be covered with them. The water of the river was 
scarcely visible on account of the dead carcases that 
floated on the surface, drowned in the attempt to 
come at the reeds which grew in the water. They 
had devoured every green herb and every blade of 
grass; and had it not been for the reeds, on which 
our cattle entirely subsisted while we skirted the 
banks of the river, the journey must have been dis- 
continued, at least in the line that had been pro* 
posed. The larvae, as generally is the case in this 
class of nature, arc much more voracious than the 
perfect insect; nothing that is green seems to come 
ami^ to them. They are not, however, without a 
choice in their food. When they attack a field of 
corn just struck into the ear, they first mount to the 
summit, and pick out every grain before they toucii 
the leaves and the stem, in such a state it is la** 
mentable to see the ruins of a fine field of com. 
The insect seems constantly to be in motion, and 
to have some pbject in view. When on a march 
during the day, it is utterly impossible to turn thm 
direction of a troop, which is generally with the 
wind. The traces of their route over the country 
arc very obvious for many weeks after they have 

Eassed it, the surface appearing a$ if swept by a 
room, or as if a harrow had been drawn over tt» 
Towards the setting of the sun the march is discon« 
tinued,when the troop divides into companies, which 
surround the small shrubs, or tufts of grass, or ant«« 
hills, and in such thick patches that they appear IHm 
so many swarms of bees; and in this manner their 
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rest till day-light. It is at such times as they are 
thus formed, tnat the farmers have any chance of 
destroying them, which they sometimes effect by 
driving among them a flock of two or three thou- 
sand sheep. By the restlessness of these they are 
trampled to death. 

Luckily the visits of this gregarious insect are but 
periodical, otherwise the whole country must in-» 
evitably be deserted, for they rest, as the prophet 
in Holy Writ hath said, " upon all thorns and upon 
^ all bushes." Even at this time the cattle in manf 

?arts of Sneuwberg are starving for want of food, 
'he present year is the third of their continuance, 
and their increase has far exceeded that of a geome- 
trical progression, whose ratio is a million. For 
ten years preceding their present visit, they were 
entirely free from them. Their last exit from the 
colony was rather singular. All the full-grown in* 
sects were driven into the sea by a tempestuous 
north-west wind, and were afterwards cast upon the 
beach, where it is said they formed a bank of three 
of four feet high, that extended from the mouth of 
the Bosjesman's river to that of the Beeka, a dis- 
tance of near fifty English miles; and it is asserted, 
that when this mass became putrid, and the wind 
was at south east, the stench was sensibly felt in 
several parts of Sneuwberg. Fortunately they were 
driven thus to sea before they had deposited their 
eggs in the ground. The larvas at the same time 
were emigrating to the northward. The column 
passed the houses of two of our party, who asserted 
that it continued without any interruption for more 
than a month. The gryllivori in myriads were close 
at their heels, and departed along with them, since 
which, till the present year, not one of them was 
tp be found in the country. 
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Hunting excursions had daily been made on the S 
plains, at a distance from the river, where game of 
all sorts were in the greatest abundance; but the 
chief obiect was the gnoo^ or wild beasts as it is called 
by the Dutch. Parties of five or six had been out 
for two days, in order to procure one of these ani- 
mals, but without success. On the third day we 
mustered a company of ten persons, and after a very- 
long chase contrived at length to hem in a troop 
consisting of about fifty, out of which, at one vol- 
ley, we Miot six. This extraordinary animal is the 
swiftest beast that ranges the plains of Africa. A 
traveller has not always the opportunity of getting 
it into his possession. The various descriptions that 
have been given of it, all differing from each other, 
should seem to have been taken from report rather 
than from nature, notwithstanding that one of them 
was for some time in the menagerie of the Prince of 
Orange at the Hague. Nature, though regular and 
systematic in all her works, often puzzles and per- 
plexes human systems, of which this animal affords 
an instance. It partakes of the horse, the ox, the 
stag, and the antelope: the shoulders, body, thighs, 
and mane, are equine; the head completely bovine; 
the tail partly one and partly the other, exactly 
like that of the qua-cha ; the legs, from the knee- 
joints downwards, and the feet, are slender and ele- 
gant like those of the stag, and it has the subocular 
sinus that is common to most, though not all, of the 
antelope tribe. Yet from this imperfect character 
it has been arranged, on the authority of Sparrman^ 
in the Systema Natura^ among the antelopes, to 
which of^the four it has certainly the least affinity. 
The Linnaean system can be considered only as the 
alphabet of nature, the characters of which cannot 
be too distinctly marked ; of course, external ap- 
pearances only should enter into it. Perhaps the 
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introduction of intermediate genera might without 
impropriety be adopted, to include such aniipals as 
are found to partake of noore than one genus; which 
would also point out the 6ne links that unite th^ 
grand chain of creation. The gnoo is a second time 
mentioned in the Systema Naturae^ and with more 
propriety, as a variety of the bos cqffer^ or buffalo^ 
under the name ofelegans et parvus Africanus bos, fife. 

Its head is about eighteen inches long; the upper 

Eart completely guarded by the rugged roots of the 
orns that spread across the forehead, having onl/ 
a narrow channel between them that wears out 
with age, as in those of the buflFalo; the horns pro- 
ject forwards twelve inches, then turn in a short 
. curve backwards ten inches; from the root to the 
point is only nine inches; down the middle of the 
hcc grows a ridge of black hair four inches in len|[tb ; 
and &om the under lip to the throat another ridge 
somewhat longer: the orbit of the eye is round, and 
surrounded by long white hairs that, like so many 
radii, diverge and rorm a kind of star: this radiated 
eye gives to the animal a fierce and very uncommon 
look. The same sort of white vitrissas are thinly 
dispersed over the lips: the neck is little more than 
a foot long: on the upper part is a mane extending 
beyond the shoulders, erect, and five inches in length; 
the hair like bristles, black in the middle and white 
on each side; this mane appears if it had been cut 
and trimmed: a ridge of black hair six inches long 
extends from the fore part of the chest under the 
fore legs to the beginning of the abdomen : the 
body is about three feet two inches long; the joints 
of the hip-bones project high, and form on the but- 
tocks a pair of hemispheres: the tail is two feet 
long, flat near the root, where the hair grows only 
out of the sides; this is white^ bristly^ and bushy; 
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the whole length, from the point of the nose to the 
end of the tail, seven feet ten inches, and the height 
thtee feet six inches: the colour is that of a mouse, 
with a few ferruginous straggling hairs on the sides: 
like the mare it has only two teats ; and all its habits 
and its motions are equine: though a small animal. 
It appears of very considerable size when prancing 
over the plains. The gnoo might be considered as 
an emblem of unbounded freedom, with the means 
of supporting it. Strength, swiftness, weapons of 
defence, a nice nose, and a quick sight, it eminently 
possesses. No successful attempts have yet been 
made to tame it. The flesh is so like that of an 
ox, both in appearance and taste, that it is not to 
be distinguished from it. 

The heavy lumpish figure of the eland formed a V 
great contrast witn the elegant shape of the gnoo. 
The former were not less numerous than the latter, 
and as easilv taken as the other was difficult. Of 
all the species of antelopes in Southern Africa, this 
is by much the lar]?est and most aukward. The 
head, the thick neck, and dewlap of the male, th^ 
body, legs, and hoofs, are bovine. The horns and 
tail onl^ indicate its affinity to the antelope tribe. 
Its habit, its gait, its size, and general appearance, 
are those of the ox. The gnoo, when wounded, be- 
comes furious, and turns upon his pursuer; and he 
IS said to be so impatient of pain and danger, that, 
in order to put a speedy end to them, he will fre- 
quently fly to a pit of water and drown himself. 
The eland is altogether as mild and patient. On 
account of the great ease with which they are taken, 
the utility of their flesh as food, and of their skins 
for harness and traces, few of them now remain 
within the limits of the colony; and in a few years 
the eland will in all probability be a rare beast in 
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the southern angle of Africa. The rude farmers; 
who, like children, grasp only at the gratification of 
the moment, without any regard to futurity, are 
taking the best means in the world to hasten their 
extirpation. The bull, being much Jarger, fatter, 
and having a tougher hide, than the female, is al- 
ways selected from the herd and hunted down; the 
consequence of which is, that numbers of herds are 
now met with consisting of females only. They 
are very subject also to a cutaneous disease, that 
makes great havoc among the bovine tribe. It is 
called by the farmers the brandt skkte, or burning 
disease. It generally makes its appearance among 
the cattle tov\ards the encl of the rainy season. The 
hair begins* to fall off; the skin is covered with scurf 
and scabs ; the joints become stiff, and the animal 
languishes, consumes, and dies. All the a t 
are more or less subject to it, but chiet^y so the. 
gnoo, the hartebeest, and the eland, these approach* 
ing nearest to the nature of the ox. The plains 
were strewed with the skeletons of these and other 
animals that had fallen by the disease. The eland 
of the Cape is the oreas of the Systema Naturay and 
the Indian antelope of Pennant. The male of one 
we shot, measured ten feet and a half in length, and 
six feet and a half in height. 

Upon the plains of the Sea-Co w river were spring* 
boks in countless troops, hartebeests and Donte- 
boks. The last antelope is marked the same as the 
scripta of the Systema Natura ; but the brown co- 
lour is darker, and the animal considerably smaller 
than the bontebok of Z wellendam. Qaa>^)jas fr om 
fifty to a hundred in a troop were Tiourly seen. 
The smaller kinds of game were also very plenti- 
ful. Hares were continually among the horses' feet^ 
Of this animal are four known species in or near 
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the colony ; the common hare, the Cape hare, the 
mountain hare, and the red-rumped hare. Of the 
last, the exterior part of the thighs and its long tail 
are of a deep chesnut colour, and the ears are much 
shorter than in the others. Cape partridg es and 
the Hamaaqua yous w ere equally plentitulT The 
latter is a gregarious bird, and was met with in 
large coveys near all the springs of water. They 
were so little intimidated at the approach of our 
people, that they suffered themselves to be knocked 
down with whips and sticks. A new species of 
korhaen or bustard was seen here, that appeared to 
be something like the tetrix^ or French neld-duck, 
but it was so very wild and scarce, that not one of 
them could be shot. The Egyptian black ibis (ni^ 
ger) and another species of tantalus^ called by the 
farmers the haddadasy were procured at this place. 
The latter uttered the most horrid screams that can 
be imagined. The beak is black; the ridge of the 
upper mandible, and the upper part of the toes, red; 
head, neck, and abdomen, cinereous blue; wing 
and tail feathers, deep violet blue; back feathers 
green, edged with dusky brown; shoulders and co- 
vering feathers of the wings of a metallic lustre and 
iridescent. The mountain goose, the Egyptian 
goose, and the mountain duck, were seen in con- 
siderable numbers. The last answers to the des- 
cription of the cana; but there is a mistake in giving 
the white head to the male, which is found only in 
the female. Several other aquatic birds were met 
with about the Sea-Cow river, attracted thither by 
the vast quantities of fish that it contained. Of 
these a species of a/prinus of a silvery colour was 
the most common; and we caught also a species of 
silurus. The most remarkable of the birds were 
the platalea leucorodiay or white spoonbill, the great 
white pelican, and the flamingo. We saw also the 

2 K 
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common crane (gtus) the Numidian crane (virgB) 
tnd the heron (cintrea) the bald ibb (cabms) the 
Cape curlew, and the common coot. 

In the neighbourhood of ^och places as are most 
frequented by gramenivorous animals, the carnivo- 
rous tribe are, as midit naturally be expected, the 
inost abundant, Tne peasantry were, however, 
much surprised that no more than one lion had been 
seen by the party among the reedy banks of the Sea- 
Cow river, a part of the country that has at all times 
been considered as particularly infested by them, 
and where they are also of a much larger size and 
fiercer temper than those of the lower parts of the 
colony. The people of Sneuwberg are very great 
sufferers from their 6^quent visits, particularly in 
their horses, an animal to the flesh of which the 
lion seems to give a decided preference. The farmers 
here have a kmd of dog that is not afraid to attack 
a lion; and it is said, that two, of these together 
have been known to destroy one. It is as large, 
but not so strongly made, as the Newfoundland 
dog, of a dark cinereous brown, with black and 
ferruginous stripes, a long straight tail, long pen- 
dulous ears, and spurious toes on the hind legs. Of 
tipers . as they are called in the colony, the peasan* 
try distinguish two sorts, the tiger of the mountains 
and the tiger of the plains. Of the first, the upper 
part of the body and exterior part of the legs are of 
a fallow ground, with irregular black spots, some 
circular, some lunated, and others ocellated; in some 
parts distinct, in others running together in clusters; 
the sides, belly, and interior parts of the legs, a 
white ground, with large black circular spots; up- 
per part of the tail fulvous, with oblong black spots; 
under part barred across with alternate black and 
white bands; vibrissas or strong bristles about the 
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moutb» silyery white; a black line along tbe fora 
part of the shoulders to the chest; length from the 
nose to the end of the tail seven feet four inches } 
length of the tail two feet ten inches. The descrip* 
tion answers ver^ nearly to that of the leopard, of 
which I believe it to be a variety only. Tne tiger 
of the plains is evidently the same species, the only 
difference being in the size, which is a little larger 
than that of the former, and in the colour of the 
ground, which is a little lighter, both of which 
probably may arise firom local circumstances* To 
another species of the feline tribe they give tho 
name of leopard. It is not so long, but thicker^ 
taller, and much stronger than those described above ; 
the colour is cinereous, with small black spots; the 
neck and temples covered with long crisp hair like 
that of the mane of the lion ; tail two feet, flat, verti-f 
cal, spotted half wa^ firom the root, and the other 
half annulated; a thick black line firom the interior 
angle of the eye extends to the opening of the mouth. 
Of this species we procured a young one; it became 
instantly tame, and as playful as the domestic kitten* 
Most beasts of prey, if taken young, may almost 
instantly be rendered tame. The fierce lion, or the 
tiger, is sooner reconciled to a state pf domestication 
tlum the timid antelope; and the cadaverous crocU" 
tUj the wild dog, has lately been domesticated in 
the Sneuwberg, where it is now considered as one 
of the best hunters after game, and as fistithful and 
diligent as any of the common sort of domestic 
dogs« 

W«y^ as well as beasts of prey, are attracted to \ 
such places as abound with game. By the Sea-Cow ^ 
river, vultures were more numerous than they bad 
hitherto been seen in any part of the country. Of 
these were distinguished three sorts i the large black 
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condor, the percnopterusj or Egyptian sacred vul- 
ture, and a third, that seemed to differ from the se- 
cond only in size, being no more than two feet 
long. The female also of this bird, as well as that 
of the percnopterus, is distinguished from the whitish- 
coloured male by its plumage of dusky brown. This 
small species is called by the peasantry the white 
crow. The sacred scavenger of Egypt meets not 
here with that protection \vnich was afforded it on 
the banks of the NiJe, where, according to Hero- 
dotus, to destroy it was a capital crime. The perc- 
nopterus is a gregarious bird. They fly in troops 
that seldom consist of fewer than fifty; and they 
are generally attended with two or three condors, 
as many of the small white kind, and a whole flock 
of the vulturine crow. An animal is no sooner shot, 
than they appear hovering at an immense height in 
the air, from whence they plunge down the moment 
that the carcase is left alone. 

Snakes of different sorts were seen and killed 
daily, all of them, according to the Hottentots* in- 
formation, more or less venomous. These people 
are not unacquainted with several interesting par- 
ticulars as to the nature and habits of the animal^ 
as well as the vegetable part of the creation. From 
one I learned a very extraordinary effect produced 
by the application of the oil of tobacco to the mouth 
of a snake. One of these reptiles, about two feet 
in length, and of a blueish colour, had coiled itself 
five or six times round the body of a lizard. As I 
was endeavouring to set at liberty the captive ani- 
mal, one of the Hottentots took out with the point 
of a stick, from the short stem of his wooden to- 
bacco pipe, a small quantity of a thick black mat- 
ter, which he called tobacco oil. This he applied 
to the mouth of the snake while darting out its 
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tongue, as these creatures usually do when enraged. 
The effect of the application was instantaneous al- 
most as that of an electric shock. With a convulsed 
motion, that was momentary, the snake half un^ 
twisted itself, and never stirred more; and the mus- 
cles were so contracted, that the whole animal felt 
hard and rigid as if dried in the sun. The Hotten- 
tots consider the oil of tobacco among the most ac- 
tive of poi^sonous substances; but it is never applied 
to the points of their arrows, being probably of too 
volatile a nature to retain its deleterious quality for 
any length of time. 

In the course of our long hunting excursions, se- 
veral kraals, or dwelling-places of Bosjesmans, had 
been seen, but all of them deserted; and from many 
circumstances it was evident that most of them had 
recently been evacuated. Their inhabitants, no 
doubt, had fled at the appearance of so large a party 
of Europeans, which they could consider in no other 
light than that of an enemy. The commandant now 
announced to his people, that for a time all hunt- 
ing parties must be suspended, and that the same 
regular order and obedience to commands should 
be observed as in their usual expeditions. He as- 
sured us, that unless this plan was adopted, we might 
pass through the heart of the Bosjesmans' country 
without seeing a human creature, as there was lit- 
tle doubt of their being already well apprised of our 
approach. This in fact was the principal object of 
our present journey, that we might be eye-witnesses 
of the manner in which the farmers conducted their 
expeditions against these miserable set of beings. I 
thought it, however, a necessary step to make a 
previous stipulation with the commandant, that the 
extent of hostilities against these savages should be 
that of surrounding one of their kraals; that after 
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this had been done, we should act only on the de« 
fensive; and he was enjoined to deliver to his peo- 
ple a most serious charge, not to fire a single shot 
unless it should be found absolutely necessary for 
their own personal security; for that the sole object 
of our journey was to brin^ about, if possible, a 
conversation with some of the chiefe of tnis people. 
On these conditions, a party, consisting of six rarmers 
and as many Hottentots, were ordered out after sun-* 
set to reconnoitre, with instructions to examine well 
if any fires should appear on any of the hills by 
night; to watch well, from some concealed spot^ 
the plains by day; and to make a circuit from east 
to north, not exceeding thirty miles from the present 
encampment. If nothing should appear before the 
expiration of the third day, they were then to join 
us again at a certain spot upon the banks of the 
river, to the northward. 

The following morning, at day-break, one of the 
scouting party, attended by a Hottentot, returned 
with intelligence that they had discovered from a 
high hill several fires at the bottom of a narrow de- 
file about twenty miles to the eastward. In con- 
sequence of this information, we remained still at 
bur encampment the whole day, and at night pro- 
ceeded towards the place where the fires had been 
seen. Previous to this movement, the colonists pre- 
pared themselves for the enterprise by singing three 
or four hymns out of William Sluiter, and dnnking 
each a glass of brandy. 

Travelling slowly along, and without noise, till 
about one o'clock, we halted the waggons, and, 
taking the other hymn and |lass of brandy, mounted 
horse and advanced towards the hill, where the rest 
of the reconnoitring party lay concealed, in order 
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to observe the motions of the Bosjesmans. In a 
eountry where there is little variety of surface, where 
so beaten roads exist, and hill after hill occurs 
nearly alike, it would be no easy matter for a stranger 
to return upon the same track for a continuance of 
twenty or thirty miles which he had but once be- 
fore gone over, and that in the night. A Dutch 
peasant, though sufficiently expert at this sort of 
service, always depends more upon his Hottentot 
than himself. The hill, however, that the reconnoi- 
tring party had chosen, was so very remarkable that 
it could not easily be mistaken . It stood quite alone 
on the middle of a plain; was visible for more than 
twenty miles from every point of the compass; pre- 
sented the form of a truncated cone from whatso- 
ever situation it was seen ; and the third tier of sand*^ 
stone strata that capped its summit, appeared as a 
mass of masonry, a fortification on an eminence 
that could not be less than a thousand feet high. As 
a distinction, we gave it the name of Tozoer-berg, 
because this mountain, 

" above the rest, 

" In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
" Stood like a tower." 

About two o'clock in the morning we joined the 
scouting party at the base of this mountam. They 
and their horses had been exposed the whole of the 

Preceding day to the scorching rays of the sun, not 
aving dared to move from the spot, lest they should 
be discovered and cut off by the Bosjesmans; and 
they had but just returned from giving their horses 
a little water, near fifteen miles off, in the Sea-Cow 
river. They gave information, that during the day 
vast numbers of the savages had appeared upon the 
pliun digging up roots: that they came from difTer* 
eat quarters, and in so many groupes, that they con- 
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eluded there must be several hordes in the neigh- 
bourhood of this spot: that the nearest, which it 
was the intention to surprise, was within two or 
three miles. 

Having halted here a couple of hours, in order 
to arrive at the mouth of the defile, in which the 
kraal was situated, just at the first dawn of day, the 
march was continued in solemn silence. As we 
entered the defile, it was perceived that at the op- 
posite extremity a hill stretched across, admitting 
a pass on either side; the party, therefore, divided 
into three companies, in order to possess all the 
passes; and they again closed together slowly to- 
wards the hill, at the foot of which the horde was 
supposed to lie. A Hottentot, having ascended 
one of the heights, waved his hat as a signal of dis- 
covery, and then pointed to the spot where the horde 
was situated. We instantly set off on full gallop, 
and in a moment found ourselves in the middle of 
the kraal . Day was but j ust beginning to break ; and 
by the faint light I could discover only a few straw- 
mats, bent each between two sticks, into a semi- 
circular form; but our ears were stunned with a 
horrid scream like the war-whoop of savages ; the 
shrieking of women and the cries of children pro- 
ceeded from every side. I rode up with the com- 
mandant and another farmer, both of whom fired 
upon the kraal. I immediately expressed to the 
former my very great surprise that he, of all others, 
should have been the first to break a condition which 
he had solemnly promised to observe, and that I 
had expected from him a very diflferent kind of con- 
duct. " Good God !" he exclaimed, " have you 
*' not seen a shower of arrows falling among us?'* 
I certainly had seen neither arrows nor people, but 
had heard enough to pierce the hardest heart;, and 
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I peremptorily insisted, that neither tie hdr iny o^ 
his party should fire another shot. Iti justification 
of their conduct, they began to Search on the ground 
for ttie arrows, a searfcn in which they were en* 
Couraged to continue, in order to give the poor 
wretches a little time to scramblfe away among the 
detached fragments of rocks arid the shrubbery that 
stood on the side of the heights. On their promises 
I could plac6 no sOrt of dependence, knowing that, 
like true sportsmen when game was sprung, they 
tould not withhold their fire. Of this I was pre- 
sently convinced by the report of a musket on the 
Opposite side of the hill; and, on riding round the 
pomt, I perceived a Bosjesman lying dead upon the 
ground. It appeared that as one or our party, who 
tould speak their language, was endeavouring tCk 
prevail upon the savages to come down from the 
heights, this Bosjesman had stolen close to him be-* 
hipd a rock, and was taking deliberate aim with his 
drawn bow, which another, of the colonists per- 
ceiving, levelled his musket and shot him dead. It 
had been hoped (he affair would happily have been 
accomplished without the shedding of human bloody 
and that the views of the expedition would have 
met with no interruption from an accident of such 
a nature. They soon perceived, however, that there 
was no attempt to pursue them up the heights, 
which could easily have been done; but that, on 
tlie contrary, the party had laid down their arms^ 
and turned their horses out to graze. Upon this> 
fn a short space of time, several little children came 
down upon the plain. Among these we distribut- 
ed some biscuits and other trifles, and then suffered 
them to return: presently afterwards the women 
and young girls, to the number of thirty or forty, 
came towards us, not witTiout symptoms of fear. 
These being treated in the same manner, were sent 
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back to desire their husbands- would also come dowa 
in order to receive a present of tobacco. The men^ 
however^ had less confidence in the Christians than 
the women. They hovertd a long time round the 
summit of the hill, doubting what step they should 
take; and the women had gone and returned, at 
least a dozen times, before they were able to prevail 
upon one man to descend; and when at last he ven- 
tured to come down, he approached us half-laugh- 
jng, half-crying, trembled and acted just like a 
frightened child. A large piece of tobacco was 
immediately given to him, and he was sent back to 
his companions to let them know there was also a 
present for each of them. Three others mustered 
resolution to come down to us, but no more chose 
to venture themselves. The manner indeed in which 
their village was attacked, was certainly not calcu- 
lated to inspire them with much confidence. Oa 
the contrary, it was so directly hostile, as perfectly 
to justify their shooting a volley of arrows among 
us, which was afterwards found to be the case, as 
the commandant had asserted. The conclusion of 
the business, however, must have appeared to them 
very different from what, on former occasions, they 
had always experienced, when those who escaped 
from immediate death were incessantly pursued and 
fired upon, and their wives and children seized and 
carried away into slavery. In this instance they 
were well treated, and left at full liberty to remain 
with us or to depart. The women all staid behind ; 
but three of the men accompanied us to the wag* 

fons, where they continued for several days. We 
ad wished to speak with the captain or chief of 
the horde, but they assured us there was no such 
person; that every one was master of his own fami- 
ly, and acted entirely without control, being at 
liberty to remain with or quit the society, as it might 
best suit them. 
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Little satisfaction could be obtained from those 
who returned with us to the waggons. They in- 
sisted on their innocence, by asserting that their 
horde, so long as they had composed a part of it, 
had never committed depredations on the colonists, 
but had always remained about the spot we found 
them, where they subsisted by the chase, and upon 
the roots of the earth. Appearances certainly were 
much in their favour ; no bones nor horns of animals 
were found near the horde; no skins but those of 
young elands, springboks, tigers, and Jackals. One 
woman in the whole party had a single sheep's skin 
thrown over her shoulders, which was very industri* 
* ously pointed out by the farmers as a proof of their 
having suffered from this horde. 

Before the men were sent away from the wag» 

fons, a large present was made to each of tobacco^ 
eads, knives, flints, and steels; and they were de- 
sired to tell all their countrymen they should hap- 
pen to see, that whenever tney should desist from 
stealing the cattle of the colonists, and should come 
to any of the farm-houses without bow and arrows, 
or other weapons, and say they were in want, as 
many or more sheep should be given to them than 
they could possibly obtain by plunder: that our pre- 
sent journey into their country was for no other in- - 
tention than to give them an opportunity of putting 
a final stop to all expeditions against tnem, if, by 
a change of conduct, they were inclined to avail 
themselves of it; and they were assured that not d 
single shot veould have been fired upon their horde, 
had they not first discharged their arrows upon the 
farmers. Having remained with us very conteat- 
edly for a few days, they returned to tneir kraal^> 
highly pleased with the treatment they had met within 
and with the presents they had received. 
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Hie hordt or kraal consisted of 6ve-and-twenty 
huts, each made oi a small grass-mat bent injto a 
$emicircle, and6^stened down between two sticks^ 
open before, but closed behind with a $econd mat. 
lliey were about three feet high and fopr feet wide, 
and the grQund in the middle was dug out like the 
|iest of an ostrich ; a little grass strewed ip this hol- 
low served as their bed, in which they seemed to 
have lain coiled round in fhe manner of some quad- 
rupeds. It appeared that it was customary for the 
elderly men to have two wives, one old and past 
child-bearing, and the other yoqng; that no degree 
of consangumity prevented a matrifuonial connec- 
tion, except between brothef^ apd sisters, parents 
and children. One of these mi$era)]^le huts served 
for a whole family. The population of the horde 
T^as calculated to amount to about a hundred and 
fifty persons. They possessed no sort of animals 
except dogs, which, unlikjs those of the Kaffers^ 
were remarkably fat. Thejr- appeared to be of a 
small cur-kind, with long-pointed heads not unlike 
that of the common jackal. The high cpqdition in 
wliich these creatures wj^rc found, seemed very dif- 
f cult to pe accounted for. They have neither milk 
nqr animal food to ^at. The only viands we found 
in the huts, were a few small bulbous roots, the 
eggs or larvae of white ants, and t^e dried larvae of 
rpcusts. The peasantry say that the dogs of Bo^- 
jesmaiis e:ipi^t almost wholly upon the last article, 
the great plenty of which, in thp present year, m^y 
account for the fatness pf these apimals.. 

The men were entirely paked, and most of the 
womec) nearly so. Their only covering was a belt 
qC ^ripgbpk s skin, with the part that was intend- 
ed to hang before cut into long threads like those 
i>efore mentioned to be worn by some of the Hot- 
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tentot women; but the filaments were so small and 
thin, that they answered no sort of use as a cover- 
ing; nor indeed did the females, either old or young, 
seem to feel any sense of shame in appearing before 
us naked. Whether in the confusion and hurry 
they bad scrambled among the rocks before they had 
time to adjust this their only dress, or whether they 
were indifferent about concealing any particular part 
pf their bodies, their aprons happened to be very 
carelessly put on. The fringed part of some was 
hanging behind; of others, on the exterior part of 
the thigh ; and some had fallen down as low as the 
knee. Yet they were not entirely without some 
notions of finery. A few had caps made of the skin$ 
of asses, in form not unlike helmets; and bits of 
copper, or shells, or beads, were hanging in the 
nec^, suspended from their little curhng tufts of 
hair. All the men had the cartile^e of the nose bor- 
ed, through which they wore a piece of wood or a 
porcupine's quill. 

. Whether considered as to their persons, turn of 
mind, or way of life, the Bosjesmans are certainly 
a most extraordinary race of people. In their per* 
sons they are extremely diminutive. The tallest of 
the men measured only four feet nine inches, and 
the tallest woman four feet four inches. About 
four feet six inches is said to be the middle size of 
the men, and four feet that of the women. One 
pf these, that had several children, measured only 
three feet nine inches. Their colour, their hair, 
and the general turn of their features, evidently de- 
note a common origin with the Hottentots, though 
the latter, in point of personal appearance, has the 
advantage by many degrees. The Bosjesmans, ip- 
deed, are amongst the ugliest of all human bein^. 
The flat nose, high cheek-bones, prominent chiq. 
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tnd concave visage, partake much of the apeish 
character, which their keen eye, alv^ays in motion, 
tend$ not to diminish. The upper lid of this organ, 
as in that of the Chinese, is rounded into the lower 
on the side next the nose, and forms not an angle, 
as is the case in the eye of an European. It is per- 
haps from this circumstance that they are known in 
the colony under the name of Cineezt, or Chinese 
Hottentots. Their bellies are uncommonly protu- 
berant, and their backs hollow; but their limbs 
seem to be in general well turned and proportioned. 
Their activity is incredibly great. The ktip-spring- 
fng antelope can scarcely excel them in leaping from 
rock to rock; and they are said to be so swift, that, 
on rough ground, or up the sides of mountains, 
horsemen have no chance with them. And, as the 
means of increasing their speed in the chase, or when 
pursued by an enemy, the men had adopted a cus- 
tom, which was sufficiently remarkable, of pushing 
the testicles to the upper part of the root of^the pe- 
nis, where they seemed to remain as firmly and con- 
veniently as ir placed there by nature, ft is unne- „ 
cessary to add, that such an operation must necessa- 
rily be performed at an early period of life. 

Curious as this custom appeared to be, it was less 
a subject of remark than an extraordinary character 
that distinguished the other sex from the women of 
most nations. The well-known story of the Hot- 
tentot women possessing an unusual appendage to 
those parts that are seldom exposed to view, vraich 
belonged not to the sex in general, is perfectly true 
with regard to the Bosjesmans. The horde we had 
met witn, possessed it to a woman; and, without 
the least offence to modesty, there was no difficulty 
in satisfying curiosity. It appeared on examination 
to be an elongation of the nymphae, or interior la* 
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bia^ more or less extended, according to the aga 
or habit of the person. .In injfanc^ it is just appa- 
rent, and In general may be said to increase in length 
with age. The longest that was measured, some« 
what exceeded five inches, which was in a subject 
of a middle age. Many were said to have them 
much longer. These protruded nymphas, collapsed 
and pendent, appear at first view to belong to the 
other sex. Their colour is that of livid blue, m^ 
dining to a reddish tint, not unlike the excrescence 
on the beak of a turkey, whigh indeed may serve to 
convey a tolerable good idea of the whole appear* 
ance both as to colour, shape, and size. The in* 
terior lips or nymphas in European subjects which 
are corrugated or plaited, lose entirely that part of 
their character when brought out in the Hottentot, 
and become perfectly smooth. Though in the latter 
state they mav possess none of those stimulating 
qualities for wnich some anatomists have supposed 
Nature to have formed them, they have at least the 
advantage of serving as a protection against violence 
from the other sex, it seemine next to impossible 
for a man to cohabit with one of these women with- 
out her consent, or even assistance. 

Nature seems to have studied how to make this 
pigmy race disgusting; though a certain French 
traveller has thought fit to exculpate Nature on this 
point, by asserting the above-mentioned conforma- 
tion to be entirely the effect of art. The testimony 
of the people themselves, who have no other idea 
but that the whole human race is so formed, is suf- 
ficient to contradict such a supposition; but many 
other proofs might be adduced to show, that the 
assertion is without any foundation in truth. Num- 
bers of Bosjesmans' women are now in the colony, 
who were taken from their mother^ when infants, 
and brought up by the farmers, wh6, from the day 
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of thtiT captivity, have never had any Intercourse 
whatsoever with their countrymen, nor know, ex- 
cept from report, to what trioe or nation they be- 
long; yet all these have the same conformation of 
the parts naturally, and without any forced means • 
The story of their perpending pieces of stone hi 
order to draw down the interior labia, is still popu- 
lar m Bruyntjes Hoogte, where the author above 
alluded to received it. It was here that he spent 
the greatest part of his time with his Narina; for 
^ that time a tribe of Ghonaquas lay on a plain 
bordering on the Great Fish river. The visit of this 
gentleman is still very well remembered there, though' 
We takes cate fo suppress any mention of the coun- 
try being inhabited by colonists, which, he supposed, 
Would have diminished the interest he intended to 
ixcite. It may be observed, that the people of 
Bruyntjes Hoogt6 know as little of the Bosjesmans 
ds these do of the English, the communication be- 
Jftg pretty much the same. The same author says 
it Was from a Hottentot woman he made his draw- 
ing. If the print given in his book has been copied 
from that drawing, it should seem to have been a 
study rather from his own imagination than from 
nature. 

The elongated nymphae are found in all Hot- 
tentot women, only they are shorter in those of the 
colony, seldom exceeding three inches, and in ma- 
ny subjects appearing only as a projecting orifice or 
elliptical tube of an inch, or less, in length. In the 
bastaard it ceases to appear; a proof that a connec- 
tion with different nations counteracts the predis- 
position to such a conformation. 

It is not, however, to the southern angle of Africa 
alone that the same predisposition for the elongation 
of the nymphsB is confined. The physical causes 
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that tend to the production of so extraordinary an 
effect, operated in parts of Egypt, situated under the 
same and opposite parallels of latitude as the Hot- 
tentot country. It was here, however, considered 
as a disease, an appearance so deformed and dis- 
gusting, that those who were troubled with it, were 
glad to undergo the violent pain of the actual cau- 
tery in order to get rid of it. 

The great curvature of the spine inwards, and 
extended posteriors, are characteristic of the whole 
Hottentot race; but in some of the small Bosjes- 
mans they are carried to a most extravagant de- 
gree. If the letter S be considered as one expression 
of the line of beauty to which degrees of approxi- 
mation are admissible, these women are entitled to 
the first rank in point of form. A section of the 
body, from the breast to the knee, forms really the 
shape of the above letter. The projection of the 
posterior part of the body, in one subject, measured 
five inches and a half from a line touching the spine. 
This protuberance consisted of fat, and, when the 
woman walked, had the most ridiculous-appearance 
imaginable, every step being accompanied with a 
quivering and tremulous motion, as if two masses 
of jelly were attached behind. ' 

When we reflect on the Hottentot nation, which, 
with all its tribes, occupies, as it were, a point on- 
ly on a great continent; when we consider them as 
a people differing in so extraordinary a manner from 
every other race of men upon it, or upon the face 
of the whole globe even, the natural formation of 
their persons, their colour, language, manners, and 
way of life, being peculiar to themselves, conjec- 
ture is at a loss to suggest from whence they could 
have derived their origin. Except in the extreme 
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flatness of the nose, and the short brushy hair, they 
approach nearest in colour, and in the construction 
of the features, to the Chinese, how singular soever 
it may seem to trace a likeness between the most 
civilized and ingenious, and one of the lowest of the 
human species. If it be admitted, with several 
well-informed missionaries, that the Egyptians and 
the Chinese were originally the same people, and 
the arguments are certainly strong in favour of the 
supposition, notwithstanding the many learned and 
ingenious objections stated by the philosopher of 
Berlin, there would be no difficulty in conceiving 
some of the numerous tribes of people who inhabited 
the vicinity of the Nile, to have found their way to 
the utmost limit of the same continent. Indeed^ 
from all the ancient accounts that have been pre- 
served of the Egyptians and Ethiopians, it would 
appear that the real Hottentots, or Bosjesmans, wcJrc 
the people intended to be described. In their gene- 
ral physical character they bear a strong resemblance 
to the Pigmies and Troglodytes, two tribes who are 
said to have dwelt in the neighbourhood of the NiJe. 
The character drawn by Diodorus Siculus, of some 
of the Ethiopian nations, agrees exactly with that 
of the Bosjesmans. A species of brutality is stated 
by him to prevail in all their manners and customs; 
their voices were shrill, dissonant, and scarcely hu- 
man; their language almost inarticulate; and they 
w^ore no clothing. The Ethiopian soldiers, when 
called upon to defend themselves, or to face an ene- 
my, stuck their poisoned arrows within, a fillet bound 
round the head, which, projecting like so many 
rays, formed a kind of crown. The Bosjesmans do 
exactly the same thing; and they place them in this 
manner for the double purpose of expeditious shoot- 
ing, and of striking terror into the minds of their 
enemies. 
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The whole of the Hottentot country, compre- 
hending all the different tribes of this people, is 
limited to the thirty-second degree of latitude on the 
east coast, and the twenty-firth on the west. Be- 
yond the line, connecting these two points, the va- 
rious Kaffer tribes occupy a broad belt quite across 
the continent; and no two people can differ more 
than the Bosjesmans and the Kaffers, having no one 
agreement either in their physical or their moral 
character. 

The Bosjesmaii, though in every respect a Hot- 
tentot, yet in his turn of mind differs very widelv 
from those who live in the colony. In his disposi- 
tion he is lively and cheerful; in his person active. 
His talents are far above mediocrity; and, averse to 
idleness, they are seldom without employment.—- 
Confined generally to their hovels by day, for fear 
of being surprised and taken by the farmers, they 
sometimes dance on moon-light nights from the set- 
ting to the rising of the sun. They are said to be 
particularly joy fol atjthe approach of the first thun- 
der-storm after the winter, which they consider as 
so infallible a token of the summer having com- 
menced, that they tear in pieces their skin-cover- 
ings, throw them in the air, and dance for several 
successive nights. The small circular trodden places 
around their nuts, indicated their fondness for this 
amusement. His cheerfulness is the more extraor- 
dinary, as the morsel he procures to support existence 
is earned with danger and fatigue. He neither cul- 
tivates the ground nor breeds cattle; and his coun- 
try yields few natural productions that serve for 
food. The bulbs of the iris, and a few gramineous 
roots of a bitter and pungent taste, are all that the 
vegetable kingdom affords him. By the search for 
these» the whole surface of the plains near the horde 
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was scratched. Another article of his food is tht 
larvae of ants. Whether the soil of the grassy plains, 
near the Sea-Cow river, be too rich for the nature 
of these insects, or whether they are kept under by 
the Bosjesmans, I will not take upon me to say; 
but an ant-hill, so very common in most parts of 
Africa, is here a rare object. Holes now and then 
occurred, over which the hills of the insect, demol- 
ished by this people, once had stood ; but they were 
not very numerous. A third article, the larvae of 
locusts, he can occasionally obtain without much 
trouble; but the procuring of the other must cost 
him no small pains. 

Marks of their industry appeared in every part of 
the country, in their different plans of taking game: 
one was by making deep holes in the ground and 
covering them over with sticks and earth ; another 
by piling stones on each other in rows, with open- 
ings or interruptions in such places as it was intend- 
ed the eame should pass, and where the hunter could 
conveniently lie in ambush to strike the animals 
with his poisoned spears, or* shoot them with his 
arrows. In this manner were lines continued across 
the plains and mouths of defiles for several miles. 
Sometimes, instead of stones, were placed rows of 
sticks, with black ostrich feathers tied to the ends, 
as being more effectual in turning game towards the 
spot where they wished them to pass. 

When all these means of subsistence fail them, 
and they are certainly very precarious, they are 
driven to the necessity of hazarding a toilsome and 
dangerous expedition of plunder mto the colony. 
Such a mode of life naturally leads to habits of cru- 
elty. The disposition of the Hottentot race is mild 
and manageable in the highest degree, and by gentle 
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usage*piay be moulded into any shape; but the 
treatment of the farmers towards them has been so 
very flagitious, that their cruelty even admits of pal* 
liation. Though in the eye of political justice it 
may be considered as a crime for a starving family, 
driven by imperious want to the necessity of taking 
the property of another who has perhaps more than 
he can possibly use, yet in the law of nature the 
offence is venial: but the Bosjesmans for their con- 
duct have not only the plea of nature and humanity, 
but also that of retribution. They were driven out 
of their own country, their children seized and car- 
ried into slavery, by the people on whom they now 
commit their depredations, and on whom they na- 
turally take every occasion of exercising their re- 
venge. But that their studied barbarity should be 
extended to every living creature that appertains to 
the farmers, indicates a very altered disposition from 
that of their nation at large. Should they seize a 
Hottentot guarding his master's cattle, not content- 
ed with putting him to imnlediate death, they torture 
him by every means of cruelty that their invention 
can frame, as drawing out his bowels, tearing off 
his nails, scalping, and other acts equally savage* 
Even the poor animals they steal are treated in a 
most barbarous and unfeeling manner: driven up 
the steep sides of mountains, they remain there with- 
out any kind of food or water till they are either 
killed for use, or drop for want of the means of sup- 
porting nature. 

The condition to which this people has been re- 
duced, has entirely subdued that timid and pusillani- 
mous mind which characterizes the Hottentot.—* 
When a horde is surrounded by the farmers, and 
little chance is perceived by- them of effecting an 
escape, they will fight it out most furiously so long 
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u a man shall be left alive. It frequently happens 
en such occasions, that a party will volunteer the 
forlorn hope, by throwing themselves in the midst 
of the colonists in order to create confusion, and to 
give to their countrymen, concealed among the rocks 
or in the long grass, at the expense of their own 
lives, an opportunity of exercising more effectually 
their mortal weapons upon their enemies, and at 
the same time to tacilitate the escape of their wives 
and children. 

Their plundering expeditions are conducted not 
without system. If, in carrying off their booty, 
they should chance to be pursued, they always di- 
vide; one party to drive away the cattle, while the 
other continues to harass the pursuers; and, when 
the peasantry prove too many for them, they stab 
and maim with poisoned weapons the whole herd. 
On all such plundering expeditions, they carry, in 
addition to their bows and arrows, lances that re- 
semble the Kaffers' hassagai, but of a much smaller 
size, and always dipt in poison. Their bows are 
remarkably small; and, in the hands of any one but 
of a Bosjesman, would be entirely useless. From 
the earliest infancy they accustom "themselves to the 
use of the bow. All the little boys who came to us 
at the kraal, canied their bows and small quivers of 
arrows. A complete quiver contains about seventy 
or eighty, made like those of the Hottentot that 
have already been noticed ; and, in addition to these, 
a few small brushes to lay on the poison ; pieces of 
iron, red ochre, leg-bones of ostriches cut in lengths 
and rounded, and two little sticks of hard wood to 
produce fire: this is done by placing one horizon- 
tally on a piece of withered grass, and whirling the 
other vertically between the hands, with the point 
acting in a hollow place made in the surface of the 
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former. In a few seconds of time the velocity and 
friction set the grass in a blaze. 

Miserable as the life of a Bosjesman appears to 
be, it is perhaps in reality not more so than that of 
most savage tribes. He has no invidious object of 
comparison to place against his condition. Univer- 
sal equality prevails in his horde. When one feasts, 
they all partake, and when one hungers, they all 
equally suffer. " They take no thou^t for the 
morrow." They have no sort of mana|^ement nor 
economy with regard to provisions. With them it 
is either a feast or a &mine. When successful ia 
bringing to the horde a herd of cattle, they slay 
them in such numbers, that the kraal soon becomes 
a mass of putrefaction, and the whole air tainted 
with the smell. The number of vultures that are 
attracted by the remains of the dead carcases, are 
frequently the means of discovering to the colonists 
the kraals of Bosjesmans. Like these voracious 
birds, they are equally filthy and gluttonous. The 
three who accompanied us to our waggons, had a 
sheep given to them about five in the evening, whidh 
was entirely consumed by them before the noon of 
the following day. They continued, however, to 
eat all night, without sleep and without intermission, 
till they had finished the whole animal. After this 
their lank bellies were distended to such a degree, 
that theyjooked less like human creatures than be» 
fore. Accustomed to food of a strong and pungent 
quality, simple water seemed to have no relish for 
them : they prepared a beverage that was excessively 
disgusting: having cut the throat of the sheep, diey 
opened the belly to let the blood run among the en- 
trails; then cutting these with a knife, and pouring 
in a quantity of water, they stirred up all together, 
and drank the nauseous mixture with an appetite 
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that sufficiently showed it to be suited to their 
taste. 

It did not appear that they were in the habit of 
applying unctuous substances to the body any far- 
ther than wiping their greasy hands on their skin ; 
but the hair and faces of many of them had been 
rubbed with red ochre after the manner of the Kaf- 
fers, and a few had the face painted black, in the 
shape of a mark: this they do with the kernel of a 
small nut burnt in the fire. The oil expressed from 
this nut is considered by them as a preventive against 
stiffness in the joints, and by the colonists as the 
best application for rheumatic complaints. Indeed 
the oil bears a very strong resemblance to that called 
cajapoota, which has obtained a high character of 
being useful in the same disorder. The Hottentot 
name of the plant is kaii and the nut resembles the 
seed of the tea-shrub. 

The constitutions of this pigmy race are much 
stronger, and their lives of longer duration, than 
those of the Hottentots. Many mstances of longev- 
ity are found among those who live with the pea- 
santry. In every sickness, of what kind soever, it 
is usual with them to take off the extreme joints 
of the fingers, beginning with the little finger of 
the left hand, as the least useful. This operation is 
performed under the idea, that the disease wDl run 
out with the effusion of blood. 

It is customary with them to inter their dead, 
and, like the Hottentots, to cover the graves with 
piles of stones. Some of these were so large, and 
on grassy plains where not a stone was naturally to 
be found, that the amassing of them together must 
have occasioned a very considerable degree of Iabour« 
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The temper of a Bosjesman is widely different from 
that of a Hottentot who lives in the colony. The 
latter, for a life of indolence, would barter all that 
he possessed in the world ; a state of inactivity would 
be to the former intolerable. The powers of the 
mind, in one, are languid, and difficultly brought 
into action; in the other, they seem capable of great 
exertion. Their mechanical skill appeared in their 
arrows, which were finished with great neatness; 
in the baskets placed in the rivers tor the purpose 
of taking fish, ingeniously contrived, and very well 
executed; in the mats of grass, of which their huts 
were composed ; and in their imitations of different 
animals, designed on the smooth faces of the rocks. 
Being questioned with respect to these drawings, it 
appeared that they were generally the work of a 
numerous tribe of their countrymen that lived a lit- 
tle to the northward, on the other side of a very 
large river. 

The nature of their language is the same as that 
of the Hottentots, though they are not able to un- 
derstand each other. In the latter, the action of 
the tongue against the roof of the mouth, or the 
teeth, is seldom used on more than one syllable of 
a word. In the language of the Bosjesman, there 
is scarcely a syllable enunciated without it; and 
this action is performed by them much more forcibly 
than by the Hottentots. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulty for an European to acquire such a language, 
several of the Sneuwbergers speak it as fluently as 
the natives, from their having been committed, in 
their infancy, to the care of Bosjesmans' nurses. 

It were greatly to be wished, that the peasantry 
would see the policy of putting an end to their ex- 
peditions against this miserable people, and adopt 

2 N 
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in their place a lenient mode of treatment. ITiey 
might not, perhaps, succeed in reclaiming them at 
once from tneir rooted habits of life; but their ha- 
tred towards the colonists, which aims at their lives, 
might certainly be abated. The first step toMrards 
it would be to abolish the inhuman practice of car- 
rying into captivity their women and children. This, 
in fact, is the " lethalis arundo" that rankles in their 
breasts, and excites that spirit of vengeance which 
they perpetually denounce against the Christians. 
The condition of those who are made prisoners by 
the farmers, is, in fact, much worse than that of 
slavery; for, not being transferable property, they 
have no claims upon their interest. An attempt in- 
deed was lately made at GraafF Reynet to induce 
the government to grant them leave to sell such 
Bosjesmans as should be taken prisoners, on condi^ 
tion of ten rixdollars beingpaid into the treasury v 
for every such slave sold. This humane proposal, 
" made," as it is stated in the records, " for the 
** purpose of rousing the military ardor of the farm- 
" ers, which of late was observed to have abated," 
was unanimously carried in the Council, but did 
not receive the sanction of the Government at the 
Cape. 

Forty years ago, it appears from living testimo- 
ny, the Bosjesmans frequented the colony boldly 
and openly, begged, and stole, and were trouble- 
i9ome, just as the Kaffers now are; but they never 
attempted the life of any one. They proceeded not 
to this extremity until the government had unwisely 
and unjustly suffered the peasantry to exercise an 
unlimited power over the lives of those who were 
taken prisoners. It failed, at the same time, to fix 
any bounds to the extent of the expeditions made 
against them, which certainly ought not to go he* 
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yond the limits of the colony. Nothing could be 
more unwarrantable, because cruel and unjust^ than 
the attack made by our party upon the kraal ; and 
the only palliation it could admit of is the consider- 
ation of the end it was meant to answer. The poor 
wretches were peaceably sleeping under their hum- 
ble covering of mats, and in the heart of their own 
country, far removed from the boundary of the colo- 
ny. The inroads of these savages would much more 
effectually be checked by charging them boldty, 
whenever they should be known to have passed the 
limits, but not to pursue them into their own coon- 
try. This, however, would not answer the object 
of the farmer, which is that of procuring children. 
To attend his numerous flocks and herds, he must 
have many people ; and Hottentots are now so 
scarce, that a sufficient number is not to be had. 
These, too, must be paid wages; but the poor Bos* 
jesman has nothing except his sheep-skin and his 
meat. The fatigues, however, that the peasantry 
undergo in their long expeditions against them, are 
sometimes very great. They are frequently, for 
many days together, without a drop ot water, en- 
during hunger, want of rest, and the vicissitodesof 
heat and cold. Many suffer fh>m the wounds of 

Eoisoned arrows, which, if not mortal, frequently, 
y injudicious treatment, bring on lingering com- 
plaints, of which they never recover. Some of them 
are prudent enough to carry with them capping 
vessels to draw out the poison, and sweet oil to wash 
the wounds, and a quantity of vinegar to drink ; but 
the greatest part depend entirely on the application 
of the snake-stone, which has been noticed before 
to be only a piece of burnt bone. The Hottentote 
generally wash their poisoned wounds with a mht^ 
ture of urine and gtmpowder ; and it is observed that 
these peq)teseldomdieexceptwoundedvcf7teverdf» 
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.On the evening of the thirtieth we joined the wag- 
gons that had proceeded along the bank of the Sea- 
Cow river to that part where it passed through an 
opening in a cluster of hills, which opening was 
called the ^first poort. Here the late Colonel Gor- 
don, who had proceeded beyond the Governor, met 
with an accident which also put an end to his jour- 
ney : his horse fell with him into one of the deep 
holes made by the Bosjesmans for taking sea-cows, 
and was staked. From the north side ot the Snowy 
mountains to these hills, there was scarcely an ine- 
quality in the surface of the country. Here it be- 
gan to be broken; and blue mountains appeared in 
the horizon to the northward. The following day 
we reached the second poort or pass, through which 
also the Sea-Cow river bent its course. The hills 
now began to increase very considerably in height, 
and their summits were capped with a stratum of 
sand-stone. They were also lengthened out into a 
continued chain, so as to prevent the possibility of 
waggons passing to the northward. 

Though none of the party had ever been beyond 
the entrance of the second poort, yet they willingly 
accepted the proposal of making a day's journey 
within it, following the course of the river as far as 
it might be practicable or adviseable to proceed. 
The kloof we found to be in general so very narrow, 
and the river serpentized so much from side to side, 
passing close under the steep rocky points, that we 
were obliged to pass it a hundred times, and had 
almost abandoned the hope of making much pro- 

fress, when we fell into a large beaten track made 
y the hippopotami or sea-cows. This carried us, 
without further interruption, through reeds and 
shrubbery, and shallow parts of the river, to the very 
end of the kloof, which we computed to be about 
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fifteen miles from the entrance, where we had left 
our waggons. Here also was the termination of 
the Sea-Cow river; its tranquil waters -formed a 
confluence with another river of prodigious size, 
whose rapid stream rolled over the rocky bed a vast 
volume of muddy water. The current of this river 
set to the north-westward. Though there had not 
been a cloud in the sky since we left GraafF Rey- 
net, very heavy rain must have fallen in some part 
of the country through which it flowed; for it was 
evident from the wreck of trees, and plants, and 
grass, yet green, thrown up near the banks of the 
river, that the water had subsided twelve or thirteen 
feet. It was now, at this place, about four hun- 
dred yards in width, and very deep. The peasantry 
had no name for it but that of the Grooty or Great 
river; but from the magnitude and the direction of 
the current, there could be no doubt of its being the 
same which empties itself on the western coast, be* 
tween the two tribes of people called the Great and 
the Little Namaquas, and to which Colonel Gor- 
don there gave the name of the Orange river. In 
point of size, and bulk of water, all the rivers of 
the colony, taken collectively, would not be equal 
to it. 

The banks were fringed with the Karroo mimosa, 
the willow of Babylon, and the rhus viminalis Vast 
numbers of the hippopotamus were snorting and 
blowing in every part of the river, loud as the tor* 
rent that roared among the rocks. Under the shade 
of the trees, and on the reedy banks near the mouth 
of the Sea-Cow river, were the beds where these 
enormous animals had been playing and rolling, on 
venturing forth from their watery abodes. The 
description that the author of the Book of Job has 
put into the mouth of the Almighty, of the behe- 
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moth, is poetic, grand, and figurative; and it is 
more than probable that the hippopotamus was the 
animal alluded to : — " Behold now behemoth which 
" I made with thee; he eateth grass as an ox: His 
** bones are as strong pieces 6^f brass; his bones are 
" like bars of iron : He lieth under the shady trees, 
" in the covert of the reed and fens. The shady 
^* trees cover him with their shadow ; the willows 
" of the brook compass him about. Behold he 
** drinketh up a river ; he trusteth that he can draw 
" up Jordan into his mouth. He taketh it with his 
" eyes ; his nose pierceth through snares." 

In the rocky mountains of the tong pass, that 
brought us to the river, were great numbers of klip- 
springers and reeboks, and of a species of monkey 
of a grizzled greenish tint, with a straight tail, a 
third longer than the body, and black at the ex- 
tremity; a horizontal white line across the forehead, 
just above the eyes; cheeks bearded with whitish 
hair: But the grandest object that occurred in the 
kloof was a plant of the lilliaceous tribe, with un- 
dulate ensiform leaves; the flower-stalk was six feet 
high, and an inch in diameter, supporting an umbel 
that consisted of twenty to thirty flowrets; the pe- 
tals on the outside, striped with red and white, were 
within of a clear snowy whiteness; the antherse 
were bright crimson. 

On returning to the waggons, we directed our 
course easterly, and rounded the mountains of the 
above-mentioned kloof, by which means we ap- 
proached the Orange river, where, with an easy- 
current, it flowed through a level part of the coun- 
try. We soon found, however, that it was impos- 
sible for the waggons to proceed far in this direction, 
and that in very few places they could be Iwrought 
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near the banks of the river. We therefore took to 
our horses, and followed the windings of the river 
four days, in the hope of meeting with a ford where 
it might be passed by the waggons. The first day 
the water had subsided near two feet perpendicu- 
larly, and it continued to fall for three days; but the 
fourth day put an end to our hopes of crossing, by 
a sudden swelling of the*vater to a greater height 
than when we had first approached it. The moun- 
tains also, among which it pu^ed its current, began 
now to be so rugged, that the banks were seldom 
accessible even on horseback. Nothing, therefore, 
remained for us but to return to the waggons, and 
abandoning the idea erf penetrating farther to the 
northward^ we contented ourselves with striking 
off in the opposite direction towards the Kaffer 
country. 

The general breadth of this river, when firee firom 
inundations, appeared to be about three hundred 
yards. In many places it extended to five hun- 
dred, and in others was contracted to two hundred 
yards. The volume of water was immense, and, 
in the narrow parts, forced its way with great ra- 
pidity. Yet from this place to the embouchure on 
the western coast, supposing it to be the Orange 
river, the distance was not less than five hundred 
miles. On each side of the river, the surface of the 
country was naked and barren as the Karroo, and 
infinitely more disagreeable, bein^ loose sand; but 
at the distance of a couple of miles on the south 
side, were plains well covered with herbage. In 
several places the inundations had extended beyond 
a mile nrom the river, as was apparent by the wreck 
of lar^e trees, roots, shrubs, and ridges of sand, 
lying m a long continued line. The elevation of 
the grpund, at such points of inundation, could iK>t 
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be less than thirty to forty feet above the level of the 
river at its ordinary state. 

The Orange river, like the Nile, has its periodica] 
inundations, and, as well as that river, might be 
made, by the help of canals, to fertilize a vast ex- 
tent of adjoining country. The Orange also has its 
cataracts. One of these ftiade a prodigious roaring 
noise, not far from one of the places where we halt- 
ed; but it was not approachable without a great 
deal of fatigue and trouble. It is a remark that 
cannot fail to obtrude itself on every traveller in 
Southern Africa, who may have attended to the ac- 
counts that have been given of the northern parts 
of the same continent, that the analogy between 
them is very close. Egypt and the colony of the 
Cape lie under the same parallels of latitude: they 
have the same kind of climate, the same soil, the 
same saline waters: they both abound in natron; 
and the same plants and the same animals are com- 
mon to both. Egypt, without the Nile, would be 
a desart waste, producing only a few saline and suc- 
culent plants like those of the Great Karroo, where 
rain full as seldom falls as in the former country; 
and the sandy soil of the Cape, with the assistance 
of water, is as fertile as that of Egypt possibly can 
be. The rains in the Abyssinian mountains gene- 
rally begin in May, and cause the inundations of the 
Nile to take place in June, continuing to the month 
of September. The rains in the Great mountains 
beyond the KafFers and the Tambookies, along the 
feet of which the Orange river runs, collecting their 
tributary streams in its passage, commence in No- 
vember, and cause the inundations to take place, 
towards the Namaqua country, in December, cor- 
responding thus exactly with the former, both coun- 
tries being nearly at the same distance from the 
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equator^ but on contrary sides. The sanle singular 
peculiarity has been observed in the conformation 
of the Egyptian women that pervades the whole of 
the Hottentot nation. That extraordinary animal^ 
the camelopardalis^ is said to be an inhabitant of 
Ethiopia, nearer to the Line than Egypt ; and it is 
first met with in Southern Africa, beyond the Orange 
river, which is also nearer Jto the Line than any part 
of the colony of the Cape. Many other analogies 
might be drawn 3 but these are more than sufficient 
to establish the opinion of a striking resemblance 
existing between the two countries. 

The Orange river, at this time, though far from 
being full, exhibited a very grand object ; but in its 
low state, when the water is clear, it must be ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. In the level parts of the coun- 
try, through which its smooth and easy current ran 
over pebbly beds, these were composed entirely of 
stones that were not common, nor were many of 
them wanting either in being curious or beautiful. 
Among these were opals, carnelians, chalcedonies, 
and agates of every form and colour, figured, plain, 
and striped, zoned and stalactitical ; not thinly scat- 
tered here and there, but in such quantities that, 
judging by those few banks which were uncovered 
with water, a waggon-load might be collected in a 
few hours. These beds consisted generally of round 
and oval pebbles, some having a black ground, 
others light brown, and others chocolate colour.—* 
These were inlaid with other small, white, quartzy 
pebbles, forming, on the smooth surfaces of the for- 
mer circles, stripes, and irregular spots and lines. 
They appeared to be of that description of ag^re* 
gated stones called, by some French mineralogists, 
variolites, and to which Mr. Kirwan has proposed 
to give: the general name of porphyrites. The 
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vhite parts grew, as it were, into the coloured base, 
aod adhered; to it so closeljr as. not to be easily sepa- 
rated. It h femarkabfe enough that this should be 
the ooiyr livvr io Soathem Africa, at least between 
it and the Cape, in which stones of this nature are 
found. Accofding to the relations of Vaillai^t and 
I^ttersen, the agates, extend do^wn the bed of the 
river aa far as its nouth, on the western eoast ; but 
neither of these authors make any mention c^ the 
spotted stones which, had they been there, must 
have obtruded tbem^lves on their notice, being no 
less singular and beautiful than they were numerous $ 
whole banks were entirely composed of them and 
the others above mentioned. They occurred of all 
sizes, h^n a line to a foot m diameter, generally 
rounded and smQodily polished by attrition in their 
passage down the river* The rocky banks were 
niasses that apparently were com-posed of clay and 
wicsa, containmgalso a considerable portion of the 
oxyd of iron. The angles of these were likewise 
rounds off, and th^ir surfaces worn smooth by 
the action of the current. fVom alternate expo* 
sure to vrater and the sun, they bad contracted a 
glossy black colour, bearing a resemblance to black, 
glased, earthep-ware. The mountains that were 
ccxitiguous to the riv^ had generally their summits 
of grey quartz ; under this a stratum of iron-stone, 
then sand-stone^ and lastly slate. The strata were 
bid hoiizontally, or very nearly sex. 

The fishing-tackle of the Bosjesmans, lying in se^ 
veral places on the banks of the river, and in good 
order, showed pkiinly that many of them were in 
Ae neighbourhood, and had certainly been disturlv 
cd m their occupation by our party. They consist- 
ed of baskets made of osiers, and the stems of reeds 
alternately worked in : one being white, and the 
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other dark brown, gave them a very pr^y Itppear- 
ance. The workmanship was firm and iieat» aird 
the contriirance sufficiently dever, being of the some 
nature as those wicker4)askets used m Europe for 
the like purpose. We found also several fa&^yoons 
of wood, some pointed with bone, and fiicd to 
ropes made apparently of some sort of grass. Deep 
holes were dug along the side of the river in vast 
numbers, and most of thcih were covered over with 
so much care tliat they were not etsiiy ^lisooverable^ 
which made it dangerous to nde along the sea-^oow 
paths. One of our horses fell into a bole itear nine 
feet deep, which, fortunatiely, had no stake in it, 
otherwise he must inevitably have been killed. 

In what part soever we approached tire river, 
hippopotami were snorting and playinr in vast 
numbers. Of these animids our party kifled four 
fn one day. They were all very icMt^ acircsonsEtaoce 
that was attributed to ibe locusts having devoured 
every green plaiort for a considerable distance from 
the banks t^f the river* A fotrng one Was tdcen out 
of the womb of a female, pettfectfy 'forsied in every 
part except the teeth and tttsks. Though now 'on** 
ly seven inches loi^, the some anitnal, if nol 4es^ 
troyed, wciuld, in tine course >of time, most (probably 
have attained the enom«»6 weight of throe xjtfoat 
thousand pounds. 

Near <the end of the last day^s journey^ along the 
banks of the river, was a wood of tall mimosas.*-^ 
The branches of these were loaded with many l^ou« 
stands of the ne^ts of the foeoist^allling Iffarusfa ; imd^ 
not far from the same place, we crossed tht onfy 
troop of young locusts thsrt bad (xrcdrred ^ the vi^ 
cinity of the river, <he herbage, a6 was above no- 
ticed, being there already consumed. Tim troop 
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ct)vered a plot of ground at least a hundred yards in 
widths and five miles in length. Its march was di- 
rected towards the river, which it intended to cross. 
Close to the water's edge these creatures were heap- 
ed together in clumps of five or six inches deep.— - 
Myriads had already entered the water, and were 
carried down the stream. 

On the fifth of December We left the river, and, 
turning off to the southward, travelled over a flat 
country of a strong clayey soil, well covered with 
fine grass, but destitute of wood or bushes, and ill 
supplied with water. Springs liere and there oc- 
curred; and these were easily discovered by the 
patches of tall reeds that surrounded them. Elands 
and gnoos, hares and partridges, were very plenti- 
ful, and none, except the second, difficult to pro- 
cure. Most of the antelope tribe may be nearest 
approached on the plains, about one or two o'clock, 
when the heat of the sun is greatest, either from 
their being then in a state of languor, or firom their 
eyes being dazzled by the strong light, which ren- 
ders them incapable of judging of distances. The 
thermometer stood at SS"" m the shade, about the 
middle of the day. For eight or ten days past its 
greatest height had been 84''. The weather almost 
constantly calm, with a cloudless sky. 

The following day, after ten hours travelling di- 
rectly south, over a level country, brought us to the 
highest ridge of mountains that run across the south- 
em angle of Africa. It might be considered as a 
continuation of the Compass-berg before tioticed, 
though there are several interruptions in the inter- 
jacentcKain. At this part it had the name of Zuure- 
berg, or the Sour Mountain. The waters that issue 
frcfti its sides, run in opposite directions. Those 
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that take a northerly course fall into the Orange ri- 
ver I and the united streamlets, flowing to the south- 
ward, become at length the Great Fish river, which 
divides the colony from the KafFer country. 

Early on the morning of the seventh, in conse- 
quence of one of the party having asserted that some 
years ago he had met with the drawing of an uni- 
corn in a kloof of the Zuure-berg, we set out upon 
an excursion across this mountain. Paintings we 
found, in several places, of a variety of animals, but 
none which bore the least resemblance to a quad- 
ruped with a single horn. Many of the peasantry 
liad frequently assured me that unicorns were com- 
monly found designed among the rest ; but none of 
them as yet had been able to point out to me the 
drawing of such an animal, though we had visited 
several caverns in the Bosjesmans country for that 
purpose. If, however, we were disappointed in not 
finding the object that had been the occasion of the 
excursion, we were amply repaid for the inconve- 
nience and fatigue of eight hours' exposure to the 
scorching rays of an unclouded sun, by a variety of 
other interesting subjects that were constantly oc- 
curring. In no part of the journey had been found 
«uch an assemblage of rare plants as grew on the 
sides of the Zuure-berg. The number and great 
varicly of the geranium family, especially of that ge- 
nus which, by a late botanical arrangement, has 
been named pelargonium, were truly astonishing. 
The xerant/iemumfulgidum, with its brilliant yellow 
flowers, and the still more showy speciosissitnvm^ 
were equally numerous ; not less so many species of 
the everlasting gnaphalium. Two species of that 
very singular and beautifril plant, the disa^ found 
also on Table mountain, decorated the margins of 
the springs upon the Zuure-berg. At the feet of 
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the mountain, we procured one of the most beseuti* 
fttU and also one of the most disgusting quadrupeds 
tkkt are perhaps to be found in the whole creation* 
The first, it would almost be unnecessary to add» was 
the zebi^ t, which we shot in a troop consisting of six ^ 
and ^be latter was the bosch varke, or wSd hog of 
ASnc^t described in the Systema Natune, under the 
name of ms Ethiopicus. This creature is not more 
u§iy than tt is vicious and canning. The Iouf irmj 
£Higs that, like horns, project 6tmi its mouthy and 
befid upwards, make it dangerous to be approach- 
ed, whilst its little eyes> placed near the top c^ its 
s^are forehead, and the fleshy bags banging from 
each cheek like an additional pair of ears, gave it a 
veiy hideotts and frightild appearance. A great va^ 
riety of lizards were observed, and one in particu- 
laTj, in the agonies of death, reflected transient shades 
ofcolours that were remaikably beautiful. Tbeper^ 
manent ones were cerulean blue and green, with a 
Ute down the bade of dark bhie and yeHow spots % 
tail marked with waved lines orange and ferrugin*- 
oas; body muricated, eight inches long. Another 
i^cies, about a foot in length, was entirely of a 
iMilliant yellow. Cameleons were also plentiful^ 
|mrticularly of the small species peculiar to the 
C^iptyih^pumUaoi^Sy^tefnaifiaurie. This rep- 
ttte is supposed to be always found of the same co- 
lour with the body on which it may happen to rest. 
Though in general this, perhaps, may be the case, 
yet the rule does not always hold good . I have seen 
itt^raMin black for many minutes, cm a white ground, 
aftd white when placed upon a black hat. Previous 
te its assuming a change of colour, it makes a long 
inspiration, the body swelling out to twice its usual 
^0e ; and, as this inflation subsides, the change of 
colour gradually takes place. The only permanent 
marks are two small dark lines passing along the 
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udes. The camekons are characterized from the 
rest of the Ibard tribe, by their perching on the ex* 
tremities of the branches of shrubby plants, bom 
whence, holding themseh^es hsX by their prehensile 
tails, with outstretched tongue they catch the pass- 
ing flies. Hence seems to have originated the idea 
that this class of reptiles lived upon air. 

The zebra that had been shot was left at the foot 
of the hill until our return, when it was the intes^ 
tion to have taken off the skin. We had not been 
absent from it more than an hour, in which mace 
of time it had been completely eviscerated hy a 
troop of vultures, consisting of the condor, percMfh 
terns, white crow, and the vulturine crow ; yet in 
no part of the body was the skin broken, except 
that the hole in the neck, where the bait had enleis 
ed, was a little enlarged. Out of this hole a gveat 
part of the entrails iKtd been drawn. The anifltti 
was a female, and its full*grown foal had been dia^ 
ged by the vtaltuses more than half out of the vagt^ 
na. It seems that the saered bird of Egypt is a kind 
of catevey to the condor, and is employed in dlraw« 
tng the cavoises of animals, whilst the other sks hy 
^' to prey on garbage/' 

In the evening we reached a farn»-house, situated 
on thQ skirts of the colony, in the division of ikm 
Sea^Cow river and the Rhinosceros-berg, where, 
after a very loi^ day's journey, our wagons i^m 
arrived. In this part of the country are still a wmt- 
ber of families that, like the people of Sneuwbeng^ 
have withstood the attacks oif the Bosjesmans, bjp 
keeping together and affording to each other nm* 
kual assistance. The weahh of the £u:mers hene 
eonsists of sheep and homed cattle ; all their cfopa 
were entirely destroyed by the locusts. 
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At this place the party that had accompanied us was 
discharged ; but, as it was the intention to skirt the 
colony to the eastward, and pass through the desert* 
cd division of the Tarka, another party was selected 
fipom among the farmers of Agter Sneuwberg, as 
being best acquainted with this eastern part of the 
country. Six colonists and six Hottentots, in addi- 
tion to our own strength, were deemed sufficient to 
enable us to perform this part of the journey with 
safety. 

Directmg our course to the south-eastward, we 
came to a chain of four salt-water lakes, lying one 
immediately after the other. Three of them were 
fully as large as, and one smaller than, that near 
Swart Kop's river ; but there was very little water 
in any of them. The bottoms were covered with 
a crust of salt that in the thickest part did not ex- 
ceed an inch. Immediately under the salt was a 
thin coating of red sand, and below the sand a stra- 
tum of soft impalpable blue clay two feet deep ; the 
next three feet consisted of a coarse friable yellow- 
ish clay, containing small crystals of salt ; under this 
was a small quantity of water, resting upon a co- 
vering of rotten purple slate half an inch thick ; 
and below this a dry reddish-coloured soil that did 
not apparently contain a particle of salt. Close to 
the margin of the third salt-pan were several springs 
of clear water, having a bitter earthy taste ; and 
along the rills that fell From these into the pan, grew 
tall reeds and rushes into the very centre among the 
salt. The others were entirely naked, without a 
bush or shrub on their banks. The surrounding 
country was also destitute of plants, and the sur- 
fece was strewed over in many places with thin pel- 
licles of salt. The quantity of game on the neigh- 
bouring plains, consisting chiefly of elands and 
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springboks, was to us a sufficient inducement to 
pitch our tents near the salt-pans ; but we were dis- 
turbed the whole night by the roaring of lions. 

Continuing our route to the eastward, on the 
tenth we entered the division of the Tarka, under 
the point of a lofty mountain called the Bambos- 
berg, which also forms a part of the highest ridge 
that crosses the continent near the southern angle of 
Africa. The Bambos-berg is a double range, and 
is completely impassable either with waggons or on 
horseback. In order to have got beyond them with 
horses, it would have been necessary to return to the 
northward, and to cross the Zuure-berg. To the 
eastward, no passage over them has yet been disco- 
vered in any of the expeditions that, with different 
views, have been made through Kaffer-land. The 
country, therefore, behind the Bambos-berg, at the 
feet of which the Orange river flows, may be con- 
sidered as very little known, and on that account it 
was a subject of no small regret to some of the par- 
ty to be denied a passage over the mountains. It 
was found imprudent also to continue our route to the 
eastward, a horde of Bosjesmans, commanded by one 
Lynx^ consisting of five hundred people, having post- 
ed themselves near a point or the Bambos-berg. 
We were obliged, therefore, to turn off"to the south- 
ward, directly through the Tarka. 

In one of the mountains that terminates this divi- 
sion to the eastward, we discovered a cavern full of 
the drawings of different animals, generally of the 
larger kind, such as elephants, rhinosceroses, hippo- 

J)Otami, and, among the rest, one of the came- 
opardalis. The representation of this animal proved 
the assertion of the Bosjesman to be true, that the 
people who made these drawings were from hordes 
dwelling on the northern side of the Orange river; 
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because, on the southern side, the camelopardalis 
has never been met with. It is an animal entireljr 
unknown to the inhabitants of Graaff Reynet. 

The division of the Tarka is named after a ri- 
ver that, rising in the Bambos-berg, flows directly 
through it, and afterwards forms a confluence with 
the Fish river. It is a well-covered country ; and, 
when inhabited, was considered as one of the best 
divisions of Graaff Reynet for sheep and cattle. At 
some of the deserted farms we found vineyards loaded 
with grapes, peach-trees, almonds, apple and pear- 
trees full of fruit, and vegetables of various kinds> 
thriving well without the assistance of water, or 
any kind of attention. Game seemed to be scarce, 
except springboks and elands. The only interesting 
object was a flight of the gryllivori, seemingly in 
search of locusts, that, like a cloud, continued to 
pass over-head for the space of fifteen minutes. 

Quitting the Tarka on the twelfth, we encamped 
at night on the Fish river, so called from the great 
quantity of fish it was said to contain of a species 
of cyprinus or carp. The same river, after flowing 
some distance to the southward, and receiving a 
number of tributary streams, takes the name of the 
Great Fish river, and from thence becomes, as 
before mentioned, a boundary of the colony. 

On the right bank of the river were two wells of 
hepatized water, easily distinguished by the strong 
smell they emitted, not unlike that of the rinsings 
pf a foul gun-barrel. The wells were only a few 
paces asunder, and differed one degree of Fahren- 
heit in temperature, the larger being 88*" and the 
smaller 87°. The latter boiled up uniformly; but 
the former threw up the water by starts. This was 
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about three feet deep, and rounded like a pot ; it 
consisted of a hard crust of cemented rock, formed 
of minute pebbles of various colours, of small quartz 
crystals worn round in their subterranean passage, 
and ferruginous globular pyrites. The cement ap- 
peared to be chiefly fine emery-sand. The soil of 
the adjacent country, and of the banks of the river, 
was a firm blueish clay. On every side of the wells, 
and not many yards distant from them, were several 
circular bogs puffed up to the height of four or five 
feet above the common surface. These were highly 
clastic, and gave out springs of water that was 
cold, and clear, and tasteless. The waters of these 
hepatic wells are said to have been found very effica- 
cious in healing bruises and sprains, and favourable 
also to rheumatic complaints, to which, from the 
great chan^eableness of the climate, the peasantry 
are very subject 

About twelve miles to the westward of the wells, 
in a kloof of a detached mountain, we found a con- 
siderable quantity of native nitre. It was in a cavern 
similar to those used by Bosiesmans for their winter 
habitations, and in which they make the drawings 
above noticed. The under surface of the projecting 
stratum of calcareous sand-stone, and the sides that 
supported it, were encrusted with a coating of clear 
white salt-petre, that came off in flakes from a quar- 
ter of an inch to an inch or more in thickness. The 
fracture resembled that of refined sugar : it burned 
completely away without leaving any residuum -y. 
and, if dissolved in water, and this evaporated, crys- 
tals of pure prismatic nitre were obtained. This 
salt, in the same state, is to be met with under the 
sand-stone strata of many of the mountains of Africa; 
but perhaps not in sufficient quantities to be em- 
ployed as an article of export. There was also ia 
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the same cave, running down the sides of the rock, 
a black substance that apparently was bituminous : 
the peasantry called it the urine of the Das. The 
dung of this gregarious animal was lying upon the 
roorof the cavern to the amount of many waggon- 
loads. The putrid animal matter, filtering through 
the rock, contributed, no doubt, to the tormation 
of the nitre. 

The hepatic wells and the native nitre-rocks were 
in the division of AgterSneuwherg which joins the 
Tarka to the south-west. Part or it resembles the 
other Sneuwberg ; but the side adjoining the Fish river 
is Karroo ground, and the plains there are covered 
with tall bushes of the salsola. The soap that the 
inhabitants make from the ashes of this plant, and 
the fat of sheep's tails, is a considerable article 
of their revenue. Cattle and sheep are purchased 
by the butchers upon the spot ; but soap and butter 
are carried in waggons to the Cape. The com of 
this division was wholly consumed by the locusts ; 
and the grass and the shrubs were so much devoured 
that the cattle were almost starving. The numer- 
ous herds of springboks assisted also to bare the 
ground of its produce. In no part of Africa had 
such prodigious numbers of these animals been seen 
together as in this division. Our party, who were 
accustomed to judge pretty nearly of the number of 
sheep in a flock, estimated one troop of the spring- 
boks to consist of about five thousand ; but if the 
accounts of these people might be credited, more 
than ten times that number have been seen together 
at such times as they were about to migrate. 

On the fifteenth we made another long excursion 
into the Tarka mountains, near where they unite 
with the great chain that runs along the upper part 
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of the KafFer country. Our object was to find among 
the drawings, made by the Bosjesmans"", the repre- 
sentation of an unicorn. One of the party promised 
to brin^ us directly to the spot where he knew such 
a: drawmg stood. We set off at an early hour, and 
rode through several defiles along the beds of tem- 
porary streamlets. In one place was a very large and 
curious cavern formed by a water-fall, that from 
time to time had deposited a vast mass of stalactit- 
ical matter ; many of the ramifications were not 
less than forty or fifty feet in length. Some were 
twisted and knotted like the roots of an old tree, 
and others were cellular and cavernous. This great 
mass, reflected from a sheet of deep water beneath, 
clear as crystal, hemmed in by two steep fisices of 
solid rock, and fronted by two old weeping-willows, 
made as fine a piece of wild and romantic scenery 
as fancy could design. A little on one side of the 
cavern, and under a long projecting ridge of smooth, 
white sand-stone, were several sketches of animals, 
and satirical attempts to represent the colonists in 
ridiculous situations and attitudes, characterizing 
them by some of their most common and striking 
habits. But the grand object of our search .was 
still wanting . The long-necked camelopardalis was 
easily distinguished among the rest ; as was also 
the rhinosccros and the elephant. 

The same kind of black matter that had been 
found along with the native nitre, was here abun- 
dantly adhering to the rocks, and oozing down the 
sides of the cave. A Bosjesman that belonged to 
one of the party informed us that his countrymen 
mixed it with water, and drank it as tea. This 
cavern was near the source of the Riet river, a small 
stream that falls into the Fish river. 
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We still continued our search in the kloofs of the 
mountains, in the hope of meeting with the figure 
of the unicorn, the peasantry being equally sanguine 
to convince me of the truth of their assertions as I 
was to gratify curiosity. We came, at length, to a 
very high and concealed kloof, at the head of which 
was a deep cave covered in front by thick shrub- 
bery. One of the party mounted up the steep ascent, 
and having made his way through the close brush- 
' wood, he gave us notice that the sides of the cavern 
were covered with drawings. After clearing away 
the bushes to let in the light, and examining the 
numerous drawings, some of which were tolerably 
well executed, and others caricatures, part of a figure 
was discovered that was certainly intended as the 
representation of a beast with a single horn pro- 
jecting from the forehead. Of that part of it which 
distinctly appeared, the following is a Jac simile. 




The body and legs had been erased to give place 
to the figure of an elephant that stood directly before 

Nothing could be more mortifying than such an 
accident : but the peasantry, who could form no 
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idea of the consequence I attached to the drawing 
of such an animal, seemed to enjoy my chagrin. — 
On being told, however, that a thousand, or even 
five thousand, rixdoUars would be given to any one 
who would produce an original, they stood gaping 
with open mouths, and were ready to enlist for an 
expedition behind the Bambos-ber^, where some 
of them were quite certain the animal was to be 
found. Imperfect as the figure was, it was suffi- 
cient to convince me that the Bosjesmans are in the 
practice of including, among their representations 
of animals, that of an unicorn ; and it also offered 
a strong argument for the existence of a living origi- 
nal . Among the several thousand figures of animals 
that, in the course of the journey, we had met with, 
none had the appearance of being monstrous, none 
that could be considered as works of the ima- 
gination, " creatures of the brain ;" on the contra- 
ry, they were generally as faithful representations of 
nature as the talents of the artist would allow. An 
instance of this appeared in the cavern we last vi- 
sited. The back shell of the testudo geometrica was 
lying on the ground ; and the regular figures with 
which it is marked, and from which it takes its 
name, had been recently, and very accurately, copi- 
ed on the side of a smooth rock. It was thought, 
indeed, from several circumstances, that the savages 
had slept in the cavern the preceding night. 

The unicorn, as it is represented in Europe, is un- 
questionably a work of fancy ; but it does not follow 
from thence that a quadruped with one horn, grow- 
ing out of the middle of the forehead, should not 
exist. The arguments, indeed, that might be offer- 
ed, are much stronger for its existence than the ob- 
jections are against it. The first idea of such an ani- 
mal seems to have been taken from Holy Writ j and 
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from the descriptipn there given, a representation of 
the unicorn, very illy conceived, has been assumed 
as a supporter to regal arms. The animal, to which 
the writer of the Book of Job, who was no mean 
natural historian, puts into the mouth of the Almigh- 
ty a poetical allusion, has been supposed, with great 
plausibility, to be the one-homed rhinosceros,— 
" Canst thou bind the unicorn with his band in the 
" furrow ? or will he harrow the vallies after thee ? 
" Wilt thou trust him because his strength is great, 
" or wilt thou leave thy labour to him ?'* Moses 
also very probably meant the rhinosceros when he 
mentions the unicorn as having the strength of God. 
Aristotle had a very different idea of the animal, to 
which he gives the name of unicorn, for he describes 
it as a species of wild ass with solidungulous ket. 

The African rhinosceros, having invariably two 
horns, cannot be supposed as the prototype of 
the Bosjesmans' paintings of the unicorn. Besides, 
the former frequently occurs among their produc- 
tions, and is represented as the thick short-legged 
figure that it really is, whilst the latter is said by 
the peasantry to be uniformly met with as a solidun- 
gulous animal resembling the horse, with an elegantly 
shaped body, marked from the shoulders to the flanks 
with longitudinal stripes or bands. The greatest 
number of such drawings are said to be met with 
in the Bambos-berg ; and, as the people who make 
them live on the north side of this great chain of 
mountains, the original may one day, perhaps, be 
also found there. 

This part of Africa is as yet untrodden ground^ 
none of the peasantry having proceeded beyond the 
mountains. It may be said, perhaps, that if such 
an animal existed, and was known to the natives in- 
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habiting a part of the country not very distant from 
the borders of the colony, the fact would certainly 
before this time have been ascertained. This, how- 
ever, does not follow. Very few of the colonists 
have crossed the Orange river, or have been higher 
along its banks than the part where we were under 
the necessity of turning off to the southward ; and 
the sort of communication that the peasantry have 
with the Bosjesmans, is not of that nature to supply 
much information respecting the country they in- 
habit. The mouth of the Orange river is much 
nearer to the Cape than the plains behind the KafFer 
mountains ; vet it was but the other day that the 
existence ot the camelopardalis was ascertained 
near the former place, though no savage nation, but 
a civilized tribe of Hottentots only, intervened. 
Certain animals, as well as plants, confine theip- 
selves to certain districts of the same country. The 
animal above mentioned was never known to have 
passed the Orange river. It would appear also that 
in Northern Africa it has its limited range ; for, 
since the time of Julius Caesar, when one was pub- 
licly exhibited in Rome, it had been lost to Europe 
till within the present century. The accounts given 
of it by ancient writers were looked upon as fabu- 
lous. The gnoo is found only in certain parts of 
Southern Africa ; and the blue antelope (the leu- 
cophaea) which confined itself to the banks of one 
small river in the vicinity of Zwellendam, is now 
entirely lost to the colony. The springbok, seen in 
the northern parts in troops of thousands, never 
made its appearance in any part of the district of 
Zwellendam. 

The Bosjesmans have no knowledge of any doubts 
concerning the existence of such an animal as the 
unicorn ; nor do they seem to think there is any 
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his brother, saw, near the same place, an animal 
exactly of the shape of a horse, and somewhat 
larger than the qua-cha, that had longitudinal black 
stripes on a light ground ; it was grazing among a 
herd of elands. The two brothers having been some 
time without food, from their anxiety first to secure 
an eland, neglected the striped animal, intending 
afterwards to give chase to it ; but his speed was so 
wonderfully swift, that, bounding towards the moun- 
tains, he was presently out of their sight. 

Martinus Prinslo of Bruyntjes Hoogte, when on 
a hunting excursion, saw behmd the same moun- 
tain several wild horses, entirely different from 
either the qua-cha or the zebra, but they were so 
shy that they never could approach them sufficient- 
ly near to make minute distinctions ; they appeared 
to be of a light cinereous colour, without stripes. 
This, however, might be a deception of sight aris- 
ing from distance, as dark stripes upon a light 
ground cannot be distinguished very far; they form 
a shade between the two colours, and the lighter 
tint is predominant ; as the primitive colours dispos- 
ed in concentric circles on a card, and put in mo- 
tion, will appear white. The black and buff ze- 
bra, even when very near it, and especially if in 
motion, appears of a dull blueish ash colour, like the 
common ass. It is therefore probable, that the ani- 
mals described by the three different persons, were 
of the same species. Vaillant also, who may ge- 
nerally be depended on, when he speaks of ani- 
mals, mentions his having chased beyond the Na- 
maaquas, day after day in vain, an Isabella coloured 
zebra. This also, in all probability, was of the 
same kind as the others. 

The weather had been excessively sultry for 
many days ; and towards the setting or the sun on 
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this day, as we were descending the mountain, the 
heavens became suddenly overspread with heavy 
black clouds that momentarily threatened to burst. 
The waggons just reached in time a spot in the val- 
ley, in some measure sheltered from the wind, when 
the • storm opened with incredible fury. The vio- 
lence of the wind was so great, that it swept away 
every thing before it ; and it was followed by a 
burst of thunder that seemed to " shake the foun- 
datioos of old earth." Peal after peal incessantly 
rushed on each other, and roared in the mountains 
as if tearing and riving in pieces their masses of rock; 
and streams of livid fire flew with terrible swiftness 
to every part of the horizon. Heavy rain, mingled 
with hailstones of unusual bigness, and violent 
squalls of wind, seemed to be contending for the 
mastery with the thunder and the fire. 



-Since I was man. 



" Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, 
" Such groans of roaring wind, and rain, I never 
'* Remember to have heard." 

The storm continued a great part of the night \ 
and on the following morning some of its effects 
were seen in the wreck of a grove of tall mimosas, 
the greatest part of which was torn up by the roots. 
Such like storms are said to be very frequent in 
these great chains of mountains during the summer 
months; but the south-east winds, which blow with 
such strength at the Cape, are not felt in the interior 
parts of the country. At the Cape there happens less 
thunder and lightning than perhaps in any other 
part of the world, the island of St. Helena except* 
ed, where they are scarcely known to the inhabit- 
ants. 

Passing over a rough mountainous country, we 
halted on the thirtieth near the source of the Bavi- 
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aperture, almost touches the water. It is made of 
green grass, firmly put together and curiously woven. 
Another small bird, the Parus CapensiSy or Cape 
Titmouse, constructs its luxurious nest of the pappus, 
or down of a species of asclepias. This nest is made 
of the texture of flannel, and the fleecy hosiery is 
not more soft. Near the upper end projects a small 
tube about an inch in length, with an orifice about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. Immediately 
under the tube, is a small hole in the side, that has 
no communication with the interior part of the nest; 
in this hole the male sits ^t nights, and thus they 
are both screened from the weather. The sparrow 
in Africa hedges round its nest with thorns j and 
even the swallow, under the eaves of houses, or in 
the rifts of rocks, makes a tube to its nest of six or 
seven inches in length. The same kind of birds in 
Northern Europe, having nothing to apprehend from 
raonkies, snakes, and other noxious animals, con- 
/ • struct open nests. 

From the Bavian*s river we made an excursion, 
for the second time, into the Kaffer country, where 
we ascended the Kaka, the continuation or the first 
range of mountains in the Sneuwberg. The summit 
was broken into hill and dale, and the surface beauti- 
fully varied with patches of green grass, and clumps 
of tall forest trees. The thick and sombre foliage , 
of the woods, throwing their deep shadows into the 
hollows, contrasted with the bright and lively green 
knolls of grass, produced a succession of gleams and 
glooms that were extremely beautiful and pleasing. 
No part of Africa had yet afforded such grand, pic- 
turesque, and diversified scenery, as this commence- 
ment of a double chain of mountains, and the in- 
termediate forests, of which the eye, looking east- 
erly, could discover no end. The trees that were 



Yew, some of which were from twenty to thirty 
feet in circumference, and sixty to seventy feet in 
length. 

The summit of the Kaka mountain commanded 
a most extensive view of the KafFer country, as far 
as the sea-coast to the south, and beyond the resi- 
dence of the king to the south-east. The level plains 
over which the Kat and the Kaapna are seen to 
serpentize, those plains where once the Ghonaqua 
nation tended their flocks and herds, now desolate, 
were laid as it were at the feet of the spectator. 

A number of rare and beautiful birds were seen 
about the forests of the Kakaberg. Among these, one 
of the most remarkable was the Cuculus Persa, or 
Touraco. This superb bird, by its gestures, seems 
as if conscious of its superior beauty. The Upupay 
or Hopoe, was very plentiful ; the Numida ?nelea- 
gris equally so. A fifth species of bustard was also 
seen here, with brown and white wings, and neck 
of a cerulean blue colour ; size, that of a pheasant. 
Alon^ the road were numbers of that beautifiil Jit- 
tie pigeon, called here the Namaaqua dove, not 
larger than a sparrow. 

On entering one of the narrow vallies, we seem- 
ed on a sudden to be overtaken in the midst of a 
shower of snow, which we thought to be the pap- 
pus or down of certain plants. On closer exami- 
nation, however, it was found to proceed from my- 
riads of white ants, on the wing. The life of the 
Ephemeris, in its perfect state, is that of a single 
day ; but the flight of the white ant is but a leap 
into the air for a few moments, from whence they 
tumble to the ground, never to rise again. The 
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wings are so very fine, and so slightly attached to 
their bodies, that they generally fall off, or are broken 
with the fall. Others immediately roll them off, 
and afterwards creep into the crevices of the ground 
to end their existence in quiet. It would seem 
they had some presentiment of the doom that await- 
ed them, and that they hastened to escape under 
the cover of the earth to avoid being devoured bjr 
their own children, which, in numberless myriads, 
swarm in the roads and naked places of the ground, 
particularly after a shower of rain. Heat and mois- 
ture, the two great productive powers in nature, 
or those at least that call the vital principle into ac- 
tion, bring forth the young from the eggs of all the 
insect tribe that are deposited in the ground. Thus, 
though a rainy summer may promote vegetation, 
yet it at the same time calls to life such multitudes 
of destructive vermin, which otherwise would have 
remained dormant in the ground, that on the whole 
a dry season is perhaps the best. 

From the Bavian*s river into Bruyn^es Hoogte 
is a day's journey, and through this to the entrance 
of Camdeboo another, and three from hence to 
Graaff Reynet, at which village we arrived on the 
twenty-fourth, on one of the warmest days that we 
had yet experienced in the whole country. The 
thermometer, when exposed to the wind in the 
shade, rose to 108'': whilst in the house it was cool 
and pleasant at 82^. It was one of those hot winds, 
such as we had once before experienced on the banks 
of the Great Fish river. They happen most fre- 
quently upon the Karroo plains, where they are 
sometimes attended with tornadoes that are really 
dreadful. Waggons are overturned, men and horses 
thrown down, and the shrubs torn out of the 
ground. The dust and sand are whirled into the 
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CHAP. V. 

Sketches on a Journey from Graaff Reynet along the 
Sea-Coast to the Cape. 

-I HE long continuance of dry weather had, for 
more than a mbnth, rendered the passage of the 
Karroo, or great dese;rt, impracticable, on account 
of the scarcity both of water and of herbao^e. All 
the rivers that intersect it, and the few spnngs that 
are found upon it, were said to be completely dried 
up ; and the farmers of GraafF Reynet, who, at 
this season of the year, just after their harvest, ge- 
nerally make their annual visit to the Cape, were 
under the necessity of delaying their journey, or of 
going round through the district of Zwellendam^ 
in all parts of which, and at all seasons of the year, 
is abundance of water. Three days, however, 
previous to our departure from GraafF Rejoiet, 
there had fallen such heavy and continued rain, 
both at that place, and to the westward in the 
mountains of Camdeboo and Sneuwberg, that little 
doubt was entertained of its having brought upon 
the Karroo a plentiful supply of water, as far at 
least as De Beer valley, the delightful meadow of 
the desert,- mentioned in a former chapter. 

On the strength of this conjecture, we departed 
from GraafF Reynet on the ninth of December, and 
found the two rivers, Sunday and Camdeboo, so 
much swelled with the rains as barely to be ford- 
able. At the port also of Camdeboo, which opens 
upon the desert, the small river there was running 
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nvith a copious and rapid stream; a circumstance 
that nearly removed every doubt, and scarcely suf- 
fered an idea to exist of the probability even of 
experiencing any want of water on this side of De 
Beer valley. We soon however found, by fatal ex- 
perience, that the extent of the rains had been very 
limited. In fact they had reached only a few miles 
beyond the Poort. Still we had hopes that the 
Hottentot's river, a day's journey farther, would 
contain some water, or should this even fail, that 
the Karuka, whose source was in the mountains of 
Camdeboo, must undoubtedly be full from the 
late rains that were perceived to fall in those moun* 
tains. 

On the eleventh, therefore, we left the Poort, 
and the fistrther we proceeded upon the desert, the 
fainter became the traces of the nlin that had fallen, 
till at length they totally disappeared. The face of 
the country very soon presented only one continued 
plain of uniform aridity and barrenness. The few 
saline plants, thinly scattered over a surface of white 
clay sprinkled with reddish sand, were shrivelled 
up, crackling under the feet like so many bundles 
of rotten sticks. The rays of the sun playing upon 
the naked surface were painful to behold, and their 
dazzling light highly injurious to the eye. 

About the middle of the day a melancholy object 
presented itself before us, near the side of the road. 
It was a horse at his last gasp, for want of water. 
He was known by our Hottentots to have left 
GraafF Reynet eight days before, with a party of 
farmers, who had gone from thence, in order to 
proceed across the Karroo to Zwarteberg. He had 
probably strayed from them in the night, the time 
they generally travel, and by that means was left 
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behind. The poor animal, on perceiving us, made 
a faint attempt to advance towards the road, as if 
to entreat a drop of water, but the exertion was 
too great. He fell exhausted on the ground, and 
the only relief that could be given to his painful 
sufferings, was that of bringing them to a speedy 
end. A few miles farther, another of these poor 
creatures, that had belonged to the same party, was 
found by the road side already (lead. Such objects 
were but ill calculated to keep alive our hopes in 
our present situation. We ventured, however, to 
proceed, making the best of our way to Hottentot's 
river; and, after a long and very fatiguing day's 
journey, about nine o'clock at night we reached 
this river, which, to our great grief and mortification, 
we found completely dry; and its clayey bed broken 
and divided, by the heat of the weather, into poly* 

5onal figures, like the summits of basaltic columns, 
'he disappointment may more readily be conceived 
than described; and we now began to be seriously 
afraid for our cattle. To quench the thirst of man 
a small quantity of water is sufficient for a length of 
time ; but cattle, after the fatigue of a long day's 
journey, require more than could possibly be car- 
ried for their use. The little that we had brought 
upon the waggons was shared among our people^ 
who happened to be numerous enough to require 
our whole stock. 

A consultation was held, to take into considera- 
tion the steps that appeared most advisable to be 
put in practice. The result of this was, that as soon 
as the oxen, which had been in the yoke the whole 
day, had refreshed themselves by a few hours' rest, 
the relays should be put to the waggons, and we 
should proceed on our journey. We were unwil- 
ling to return, and it was in vain to think of remain- 
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One single hope only now remained, and tbat 
was. fixed upon De Beer valley. This place we 
knew to be a kind of reservoir, in which a number 
of periodical streams had their confluence from va- 
rious parts of the distant mountains of Nieuwveld, 
Winterberg, and Sneuwberg. The distance from 
our present situation to it was not very far, but our 
cattle were exceedingly exhausted ; and had long 
expressed their suffering by hollow lowings, and the 
sheep by their perpetual bleating. The children 
also of the Hottentots who were with us, cried in- 
cessantly for water. 

The appearance of De Beer valley, from a dis* 
tance, indicated no want of water j it was that of a 
beautiful green meadow; and the cattle, and the 
horses, and the Hottentots, the moment it caught the 
eye, scampered away towards it in full career. Those 
in the waggons were not behind the rest. Their 
looks and manner, on arriving at the spot, sufficient- 
ly expressed the disappointment they felt on find- 
ing the beds of the pools and the rivers all perfectly 
dry. In one place only, shaded by mimosas that 
had withstood the drought, was a small puddle of 
muddy water. Of this we contrived to bail out 
with our hats a small quantity for the horses, but it 
afforded none for the cattle. The strong grass, in 
many places, and the reeds still retaining some 
verdure, were greedily devoured by the oxen, and it 
was to this circumstance I am convinced their safe- 
ty was owing. 

Riding over the surface of the valley in search of 
some pond or rivulet that might afford a little wa- 
ter, the glimpse of a small pool caught the eye of 
my horse through some thick bushes, into which 
he directly sprung, and, in spite of resistance, forc- 
ed his way into the water^ He had no sooner. 
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however, applied his mouth to it, than he withdrew 
his head, finding it to be as salt as brine. It was 
in fact the Salt river mentioned on a former visit 
to this place. Mnch of the water having evaporat- 
ed in the course of the long series of hot weather, 
the banks were now encrusted with plates of salt, 
that wore the appiearancje of ice. 

Th.e reeds and rush-lik;e grass having in some 
(degree refreshed our cattle, towarjds the cool of the 
(day WiC determined to start afresh, strike off to- 
wards thie edge of the desert, and cross the great 
range of the Slack mountains, beyond which there 
was no uncertainty of meeting with water. Our 
miserable cattle were, therefore, once more put in- 
to the waggons, and moving slowly through a pass 
of the mountains, which proved to be tolerably 
level, we came about midnight to a place where a 
Hottentot had told us was the Karreefontetfn. After 
searching about for some time in the dark, a kind 
of swaoip was discovered, containing, in places, a 
little muddy and fejtid water. Bad as it was, both 
Hottentots and cattle swallowed it with great avi- 
dity. For our own part, a bottle of chalybeate, 
and another of hepatic water, that had been taken 
and kept for experiment, were found very accept- 
able an,d refreshing. 

On the fifteenth, after travelling about five hours, 
and after having been four days without fresh water, 
we came to a clear limpid stream called the Keur 
fonteyUj or Choice Spring ; and never certainly did 
any stream of water appear to be more truly valu- 
able and delightful. It was with the greatest diflicul- 
ty that both cattle and Hottentots, who are equally 
void with the former of thought or reflection, were 
restrained from drinking to excess after so long an 
abstinence. 2 s 
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The great scarcity of water on those plains of 
Africa, known by the name of Karroo, rendering 
it sometimes hazardous, and almost always harrass- 
ing, for cattle to pass, should seem to point out the 
camel or the dromedary as the kind of animals best 
suited for the transport of goods and passengers in 
the colony of the Cape. The camel is more patient 
of hunger than most quadrupeds, and is able to en* 
dure thirst for a much longer space of time ; and 
the harsh thorny shrubs, or the succulent plants, 
one or the other of which are to be met with on 
the most dreary of the deserts, would furnish for it 
abundance of food. It will carry with ease half a 
ton weight, which is more than twice the quantity 
that is ever drawn by an African ox. 

We encamped on the seventeenth near the banks 
of the Olifant's river, where several hot springs 
issued out of a bog, consisting of a brownish oxyd 
of iron^ mixed with irregular shaped pieces of pon- 
derous iron stone, many of which seemed once to 
have been in a state of fusion. The water was cha- 
lybeate, as appeared from the great quantity of 
orange coloured sediment deposited in the cnan- 
nels through which it ran, and the fine steel blue 
skum with which the surfaces of the wells were 
covered. Of the four principal wells, all rising 
out of the same bog, the temperatures were 111% 
109% 105% and gs"*. of Fahrenheit's scale. They 
are much frequented by the neighbouring peasan- 
try, and held by them to be efficacious in the cure 
of bruises, sprains, and rheumatic complaints. 

How friendly soever the water of the wells might 
prove to the human constitution, it could not be 
more so than in appearance it was favourable to the 
growth of plants. Along the sides of the stream- 
lets a zone-leafed geranium was observed climbing 
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to the height of fifteen feet, and the whole shrub- 
bery that grew in the vicinity of the water was 
more than usually luxuriant. 

The lon^ drought had completely deprived the 
Olifant's river of its waters, and the face of the 
country was nearly as barren and parched as the 
Karroo on the opposite side of the Black moun- 
tains, excej^ indeed along each side of the bed of 
the river, wnere the mimosas, now full of golden 
blossoms, still retained their verdure, and where 
the C^anna plant, or Salsola, was growing to the 
height of eight or ten feet. Should these two arti- 
cles, at any future period, be considered as worthy 
attention in a commercial point of view, the divi- 
sion of Olifant's river is the most favourable situation 
for encouraging their culture, and for procuring 
their products in the most considerable quantities. 

None of the larger kind of |[ame, except the 
Koodoo, are now to be met with near Olifant's 
river, though the animal, whose name it bears, in 
all probability once abounded there. The river 
otter is plentiful, as are also two or three species 
of wild-cat, one of which appeared to be that de- 
scribed under the name of Caracal. The body was 
of a deep chesnut brown, and the points of the 
ears tipped with brushes of long black hairs; a se- 
cond species, or rather variety, was of a cinereous 
blue colour ; and a third, clouded black and white. 
Here also is abundance of that species of viverra 
called the JRateL Its choice food is honey, and 
nature has endowed it with a hide so very thick, 
that the sting of a bee is unable to penetrate 
through it. No animal is perhaps more tenacious 
of life than the ratel. A dog with great difficul- 
ty can worry it to death ; and it is a species ot 
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amusement for the farmers to rilti knives through 
different parts of the body, without being able, tor 
a length of time, to deprive it of existence. 

Turning off to the southward from the Olifant's 
fiver, and passing round a high detached mountain 
called the Kamnaasieberg, we crossed A range of 
hills, and descended into Ldnge Klodf,or the £ong 
Pass. This is a narrow valley, in fe^^ pkces ex- 
ceeding a mile in width, hemmed in between a 
high unbroken chain of mountains on the south, 
and a parallel range of green hills cn the norths 
stretching nearly due east and west, without any 
interruption, about otie hundred and fifty tniles. The 
hills on the northern side increasing to the height 
of mountains in their progress td the eastward^ ter- 
tninate on the plains near Zwart Kop's river 5 and 
the great chain of mountains on the south side runs 
into the sea near Camtoo's bay, and extends to the 
westward till it meets thfe high mount&ins of Hex 
river. 

Lange Kloof abounds with streams of water and 
good pasturage. The ground throughout consists 
of a fine rich soil, and to almost all the habitations 
are good gardens, fruiteries, and vineyards. Be- 
ing considerably elevated above the level of the 
sea, and situated in the midst of mountains, snoW 
frequently falls in the winter months, and lies on 
the ground for a length of time. 

From one end to the other of Lange Kloof there 
is but one passage for waggons over the south chain 
of mountains, and this is seldom made use of, be- 
ing considered among the most formidable and 
difficult roads and passes in the colonv. It lies, in 
fact, over the very summit of one of the points in 
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tte chain, called the DuyviFs kop^ or the Devirs 
head* We had sixteen oxen to each waggon, in 
order to effect our passage of this mountain. The 
road was dreadfully steep and stony ; and as it 
approached the suoimit, where the width of the 
ridge was not above fifteen paces^. the ascent was 
from stratum to stratum of rock, like a flight of 
staifs^ of which some of the steps were not less 
than four feet high. Upon these it was necessary 
to lift the waggoos by main strength. Just as w^ 
reached the summit, the weather, which had been 
remarkably pleasant, the thermometer standing at 
74*, now begati to be overcast, the wind blew 
fresh, and shortly after an. immense sheet of blaqk 
vapoar was observed to approach, bdrne upon the 
south*(3ast wind from the seai Ascending rapidly 
in rolling volumes, it completely immersed us upon 
the sQmmit of the mountain. The temperature of 
the air was immediately decreased to 39° of Fah- 
renheit. Before our three waggons had got over 
the highest peak, the weather began to clear up, 
and it was then curious enough to observe that 
part of the country between the mountains and the 
sea involved in dense clouds, and deluged appa- 
jently with heavy rain, whilst the northern side of 
the same mountains enjoyed a sunshine unsullied 
by a single cloud. 

The instability of the climate of the southern an- 
gle of Africa, has frequently been noticed in the 
course of these sketches ; yet a more remarkable 
instance of it had not perhaps occurred than in the 
present situatioii. An elevation of about one thoa- 
satid feet, or little more, produced a variation of 
temperature, in the course of two hours, equal to 
thirty-five degrees. It afterwards appeared^ that, 
on the same day, being the longest in the year. 
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snow had fallen and lain for some time upon the 
same chain of mountains^ close behind Zwellen- 
dam, where it is not particularly lofty. 

The descent of the Duy vil's kop was much more 
gradual than had been the ascent, and the smooth 
grassy surface of the northern side was now 
changed into an extensive shrubbery, among which 
the most conspicuous plants were heaths and pro- 
teas of amazing sizes ; one of the latter having a 
round thick leafwith a purple margin, bore a flow- 
er that measured very nearly ten inches in diame- 
ter. Several species of the Ixia, of the Iris, of the 
Morea, and Gladiolus, now in full bloom, adorned 
the sides of the hills, whilst the Cape Sophora, 
and the Arduina with its jasmine4ike smell, per- 
fumed the whole country. 

At the feet of this chain of mountains runs a belt 
of wood extending with little interruption near two 
hundred miles in length ; and consisting chiefly of 
a great variety of forest trees, many of which are 
found of a prodigious magnitude. Some of the 
woods of the colony have already been noticed. 
Here I completed my catalogue ot such as appear- 
ed most applicable to common uses, having procur- 
ed in the whole forty-four different sorts. Of these, 
I could have wished to have been able to indulge 
the Botanist with Linnaean names, but the litde 
time I had to spare, and the difficulty of procuring 
blossoms from tall forest trees, made it impossible. 
I must, therefore, content myself with giving the 
colonial names only of most of them ; and even 
these may prove of infinite service to the future tra- 
veller, who may wish to direct his attention to the 
subject. 
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It may be observed^ that the sizes marked in the 
above list are> as nearly as could be guessed, such 
as they run in general, but of both the Geelhouts, 
may be met with abundance of trees, from seventy 
to ninety feet in length, and very proper for ships' 
masts, spars, and other timber used in ship building* 

Between the foot of the Duyvil's kop atid Plet- 
tenberg*s bay, the latter of which is about fifty 
miles to the eastward of the former, the country is 
beautifiilly wooded^ and intersected witH number- 
less rivulets, issuing out of the forests ; there are 
also several broad deep rivers, over which it is ne- 
cessary to pass in boats. Some of these terminate 
in large sheets of water, forming beautiful lakes, 
whose margins are finely fringed with wood. One 
lake is sufficiently curious, having neither inlet nor 
outlet, and the water is greener than any part of 
the ocean, not salt, but so slightly saline as scarcely 
to be perceptibly so to the taste. One of the farm- 
ers told me, with great triumph> that he had 
puzzled the Governor Van Plettenberg, with re- 
spect to the water of the Green lake, by asking 
him whence the colour proceeded. The governor 
had made him for answer, that it came n'om the 
surrounding shrubbery, being green matter washed 
away by the rains. Upon this the peasant showed 
him some of it in a glass, where it appeared clear 
and colourless. There is a tradition among the 
Hottentots, that this lake, now six or seven miles 
in circumference^ was no very long time ago, a 
beautiful green meadow, and it is still said to be 
increasing in size. If the quantity of water thrown 
in by the rains, and its springs, should exceed the 
quantity that may escape by absorption and evapo- 
ration, the Green lake will one day, by great pres- 

2 T 
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sure^ break down the barrier that now divides it 
fifom the sea, which has eridcntly been the case 
with its neighbouring lake the Knysna. This, in 
&ct, is now becotne an arm of the sea, into which 
the tide sets through a narrow passage orportal^ as 
idto a dock. This passaM, though narrow, and not 
quiteclearofrocks,woulaadmit of small vessels; and 
within there is plenty of deep water stretching out 
into a bason ofseveral miles in width. The surromxi^ 
ing hillsare clumped with fi(>rest trees^nd their sloping 
sides are dothed with shrubbery down to the water's 
«dge. The lake isstudded with a number of flat ishndsi^ 
covered with verdure. The arms of the Knysna 
stretch into the deep vaffies at the feet of the moun<« 
tains, and are there lost in impenetrable forests. 
The whole country is boldly marked, aiMi most 
magnificently clothed, and may be considered, be- 
yond comparison, as the grandest and most beauti* 
All part at Southern Africa. 

The farm-houses in this part of the country were 
also in a better style than they are usually found to 
be at so great a distance from the capital. Being 
near fhe sea-coast, the proprietors had been at the 
expense of burning shells into lime, and of white- 
washing all the buildi jfgs. A sort of chalky lime-^ 
stone was also here observed in large masses, lying 
upon, and near the surface ; but was never burnt 
into lime. To almost every house was attached, 
generally in a grove of trees, a small inclosure with 
ornamented walls, serving as the family IxHying- 
ground. The decoraticHis usually bestovml on those 
mansions of the dead, Appeared to have much more 
engaged the attention than those of the living. In 
the interment of the dead^ the Dutch have no kind 
of service or ceremony. 
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Plettenberg's, as well as Zwart Kop*s bay, is 
entirely open to the south-east winds. The west 
point called Robenberg, or seal mountain, lies in 
latitude 34** 6' sfouth, longitude Qf 48' cast ; dis. 
tance from Cape Point 3120 English miles. The 
eastern shore of the bay rounds off into the general 
trending of the coast, which, seen from the land- 
ing-place, terminates in a very high and regular 
cone-shaped mountain, called in the old Portugueze 
charts. Pic Formosa, but by the more modem 
Dutch navigators, the Grenadier*$ Cap. The best 
landing-plaqe is about three miles and a half to the 
northward of the Robenberg, on a sandy beach, 
about five hundred and fifty yards in length, guard- 
ed at each extremity by rocky points that project 
into the sea. A heavy swell generally sets into the 
bay, except in northerly and north-westerly winds ; 
when these blow, the water is smooth. The 
south-west winds occasion, the greatest heave of the 
tea. 

Close to the landihg-place is erected a new and* 
handsome dwelling-house ; a magazine for the re- 
ception of timber, two hundred feet in length ; and: 
a strong commodious building for the reception of 
troops. The intention of the Dutch government 
was to form an establishment here, for the purpose 
of deriving from it a supply oi timber, to answer, 
their, demands for that article in the Cape. Strong 
prejudices, however, ha,ve long been entiprtained 
against the Cape timber, though perhaps without 
grounds for them« Few woods will stmid theeffects. 
of alternate exposure to. heavy rains, dry winds, 
and a scorching sun ; where such exposure has been 
guarded against^ oneof the slightest of the woods, 
the Geelhout, has been known to remain for more 
than a century* without showing any symptoms ot 
decay. 
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In the forests, near this bay, a creeping plant 
grows in great plenty, whose interior bark, drawn 
ofF in fibres of forty or fifty feet in length, seems to 
be an excellent substitute for hemp. The Hotten^ 
tots twist these fibres into very strong cordage. 
The bark of another native plant, a species of Hi- 
biscus, made very excellent hemp. The leaves of 
the plant were deeply divided, like those of the 
CannabinuSy a species of the same genus, cultivat- 
ed in India, for the purpose of obtaining hemp 
from the bark ; but the stem of the African Hibis- 
cus had small spines, and the flower was large, and 
of a sulphureous yellow colour. 

Among the useful trees of the forests, we noticed 
a species of wild fig, that grew to a very considerable 
size, and bore a Suit resembling in shape and ap- 
pearance the Bergamot pear. It had a pleasant 
subacid flavour, and was greedily devoured by the 
birds. The leaves were oblong-ovate. A species 
of salvia, or sage, grew wild, and was much es- 
teemed for its healing qualities, when applied to 
green wounds. A species also of Solanum was 
much esteemed for the same purpose. The leaf 
resembled that of tobacco, on whicn account it was 
known by the name of wild tobacco ; the uppeir 
side of the leaf was dark green and smooth ; the 
underside white, and woolly; Ae stem woody and 
prickly. The woolly side of the leaf, applied to 
a swelling or gathering;, quickly brings it to a head, 
and the green side afterwards as quickly heals it. 
I had an opportunity of seeing these effects in more 
than one instance. Not far from Plettenberg's bay, 
along the banks of a small rivulet, I met with a 
whole forest of the Strelitzia Alba, whose tall and 
tapering stems, like those of the Areca nut, or 
Mountain cabbage, were regular and well propor- 
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tioned, as the Corinthian shaft. Many of them 
ran to the height of five and twenty or thirty feet, 
without a leaf. It is sufficiently remarkable, that 
the three Strelitzias of Africa should be found in 
three distinct situations, and at great distances 
from each other ; and what is still more remarkable, 
that the white species should grow so very abun- 
dantly along the side of one stream of water, and 
not a single plant be found near any of the rest in 
the same neighbourhood. From the great re- 
semblance of this plant to the Banana tree, the 
peasantry call it the Wild Plantain.* 

From Plettenberg*s bay we returned to the west- 
ward, crossing many deep and dangerous rivers. Of 
these, the Kayman, or Crocodiles' river, was by 
much the most difficult to pass with waggons, 
the banks on either side being several hundred feet 
high, steep, and rocky. It is confidently asserted, 
that the animal, whose name the river bears, oc- 
casionally appears in it, though none of the people 
with me could testify to have seen any other species 
of that genus frequenting the water, except Igu- 
anas, from six to ten feet in length. In the Nile 
only the crocodile is found, in so high a latitude as 
31° or 32*^ ; but the Trichecus, or Lamantin, fre- 
quents both coasts of Africa, from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Cape point, sometimes, though very 
rarely, entering the mouths of the rivers. 

The Kayman's river separates the division of 
Plettenberg's bay from the Autiniequas land, a 

* But the most elegant plant that occurred in the whole fprcst, was the 
native vine of Africa. This creeper ran to the very summits of the 
highest Geel hout trees, and bore a fruit in size and appearance not un- 
like the Morelle cherry, seldom more than two or three in a cluster, of a 
very agreeable and delicate subacid flavour. The leaves of this vine are 
S^iaped like those of the ivy, dark green, and smooth on the upper, and 
nether wooUy on the under, surface ; not deciduous, but evergreen. 
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tract of country which the Dutch government kepfr 
exclusively for its own use, both on account of the^ 
grand forests that were here easily accessible, and 
the excellent pasturage it afforded for their cattle at 
all seasons of the year.. The mouotains here being 
near the sea;» attract the vapours, and cause a great- 
er quantity of rain to fall than in any other part of 
the colony. This division is terminated to the« 
westward by the great Brakke river, which rises, 
in the forests above-mentioned, and, running dir 
rectly south, discharges itself into Muscle bay. 

Muscle bay, like all the others on this coast of"^ 
the colony, is open to the southeast, but it is safer, 
and better for snipping than either Zwart kop's, or 
Plettenberg's bay. The western point, called Cape 
Saint Blaize, is in latitude 34" 10' south, longitude 
22^ 18' east, and distance firom the Cape about 240- 
English miles. Variation of the compass.was 27* 54' 
west, and time of high water at full and change 
about three o'clock. When the winds blow from 
south south-west, westerly, and round to east^north-^ 
east, and not too violently, the bay affords secure 
and easy anchorage for ships at the distance of half 
a mile to that of a mile from the landing-place. 
The winds that blow from east to south throw in 
a heavy swell ; but the south-east winds never blow 
home here as at the Cape. 

The general landing*place is upon a sandy beach,, 
at the head of a small bay, into which runs a rivu- 
let of water slightly impregnated with salt. This 
stream does not appear to be capable of filling 
above a dozen butts of water in a day. A maga- 
zine for the reception of grain is erected near the 
landing-place. It is a strong stone building, one 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and will conve* 
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niendy hold ten thousand bushels of corn. The 
price of this article delivered here is about twenty* 
two rixdollars the load of tbirty-one Winchester 
bushels, or at the rate of two shillings and ten* 
pence the bushel. 

The bay abounds with excellent fish of various 
kind, witn muscles that are large and of k strong 
flavour, and with oysters of an excellent quality j 
andj in the winter months> the black whale is very 
plentiful. 

Great quantities of the common aloe grow upofi 
the plains that surround Muscle bay. The inspis* 
sated juice of this plant was once an article tnat 
afforded a considerable profit to those who were af 
the trouble of collecting and preparing it, but liie 
price is now reduced so low, about three-pfence the 
pound, that k is no long^er considered as an object 
worthy the attention of the inhabitants. Three 
pounds are as much as one person can collect and 
prepare in one day. 

On the fifth We crossed Gauritz river, the western 
limit of the division of Muscle bay. Tliis rivermay 
properly be called the Sink of the Colony. All the 
waters that have their origin within the distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles to the eastward, and as fiiir to 
the westward, upon the Great Karroo, and moun* 
tains to the northward of it, meet in one immense 
chasm of the chain of mountains nearest the sea-> 
shore, and are discharged through the channel of 
the Gauritz river. The sudden and copious inun- 
dations of this river are almost beyond credibilitv. 
The ruins of a house are still to be seen, that is said 
to have been destroyed by a swelling of the river, 
though the site cannot be much less than a hundred 
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feel, above the level of the channel ; at this time all 
its numerous branches scarcely supplied it with w«* 
ter sufiicient to cause a current. 

From Gauritz we proceeded toone of itebranches^ 
the False river, near'vdiich were seen a great varie- 
ty of brown aildyelkyw ochres, and abundance of 
tiuit curious stone, already mentioned, under the 
name of paint stone. - - 

On the sixth we passed several rivuietS| whose 
united streams form the KaiFer Kuyl's river. In ad- 
vancing towards the Cape, the country became 
better inhabited ; neat houses stood on the banks of 
all the rivers, and the gardens, and vineyards, and 
fruiteries^ were more expensive, and kept in a bet- 
ter state of culture. The surface of the country in- 
terjacent between the rivers was very irregular, the 
soil dry clay and chalk, and was fit for little else 
than a sheep pasture. It produced a great quanti^ 
ty of shrubsj among which was one called the 
Gaurrie bosch (Royena ?) from whose berries, and 
those of the ArduinaySome of the farmers had made 
a sweetish wine, not unlike that which in Europe 
is procured from the Alder. 

The forests of Plettenberg^sbay, and the Autinie^ 
quas land, had ceased to clothe the feet of the 
mountains firom the point directly north of Muscle 
bay. Another clump now appeared, about twenty 
miles to the eastward of the Drosdy of Zwellcn- 
dam, called the Grootvader's bosch. This wood, 
in the early stages of the tolony, contained as great 
a variety of large timber trees as the others, but 
being so much nearer to the Cape, is now stripped 
of most of the wood that is valuable. 
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From Grootvader's bosch, a beautiful valley 
stretches along the feet of the mountains, as far 
almost as the I>rosdy. This village is composed of 
about twenty houses, scattered over a fertile valley, 
with a perpetual stream of water flowing down it. 
The habitation of the Laodrost stands at the head 
of the valley ; is a very comfortable building, and 
has an extensive garden attached to it, surrounded 
with plantations of oaks, and well stocked with a 
variety of fruits. 

The district of Zwellendam, is composed chiefly 
of that tract of country lying between the Black 
mountains and the sea-coast, and stretches to the 
eastward, as far as the Camtoos river, where Graaff 
Reynet fast begins. The number of families con- 
tained in it, are between five and six hundred ; 
and the whole population of whites amounts to 
about three thousand. The number of Hottentots, 
in the whole district, do not exceed two to each 
family ; and that of slaves is about five. 

Zwellendam affords no great supply of cattle to 
the Cape market, and still less so of sheep. Horses 
are brought up for sale in considerable numbers. 
The revenue of the farmers are principally derived 
> from timber, grain, butter, soap, and dried fruits. 
To a naturalist, this district is tne least interesting, 
except in botany, and in this department it oJfFers 
an ample field. Of the number of those who have 
made that branch of science their particular pur* 
suit, and who have visited this colony, none have 
sufiiciently attended to the native forest trees, so as to 
be able to assign them their places in the prevailing 
system of arranging the vegetable part 6f the cre- 
ation. Few antelopes, except the Reebok, Steen- 
bok, and Duyker, are now remaining in the dis- 

2u 
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trtet of Zweltend^un.* ForiA^Iy th<s ft>nte*bok> 

Humenms Mar the &r<isdf, as the ^f ingbok Mill 
contmue« to be i* t}j& Sneuwbeigv At t>reMM 
tbey Hffe ffttely dedii in troops txteediftg «t doten. 
At one tiitte ttlM> in thd vkiiiity of 2welieiidd«^ 
wefe 4 few dF tbu 4QJt!gMII specie^ 6f aiitebi>e» the 
£e7icaplutii, ot blu^ )SUM#lo|^e> ^n^itn^Uhat btiow 
no tettg^t to be miot with in the whole colony; at 
least none have been seen or heard of thete ten 
years past. Hares and partridges are plentiful in 
eveTy pdit of tte d^ri^. t%6 woods of Aufinie^ 
qute Ian4 abound With a yarktf of birds^ both 
l^^tind^stti^. 

On the tw^Uth W4B a!A^6d the^i^ittet t^ Stefiei^ 
bdstft^ t^ crusstttl^ th^ rivet ISondernsiWl, ^tnd }»t>> 
efe<e«ted to lEoetre Melk Viiltey^ a ptiitch of excieUevit 
kmdifariodgiii|^ to ^mtttmbm^ ^Md Attely convmiMi 
by it into *«ltBtk»i for 'taVafry. 

Proceeding up the valley thuotigh which the 
Endlii$ ritttr menders, w^ hialted, late in the even* 
lOf^^ ^t a plftoe <:ldled tiie Savkn^^ klobf, wh^re 
tlitrts isa small lestftblisbMent of Motatviaiaimssiotti* 
mu^ m H^mhiitbrd, 4so ^Ited from m vilhge m 
Satfcony Where ftn <asyliim was offered to ttetn after 
iMt ^expulsion from Momvia. These peopte haaie 
beem severe j^mts in this cokmy^ for tiie ^ttpitts 
pnrpoilie of in^n^ng the H(M:tentots inthedotttiMs 
of '(%ri$li«lnity^ btrt had mdt with Itiftk enoouni^ 
tne^ty iti the object of their riitssion, under 4ie 
Dutch government. The number of their ptoselftca 
have increased of late to such a degree, tha:t ttiey 
have "foond it teeessary to send to ^irope for ittore 
telKiierst>f the gospcL 
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iSiriy in t)i^ morniiig I ww aiwiilinntd by the 
mom of ^mt of ttoe fineit voiws I had ever beards 
and, on looking wXy $tv a groiip of £ema)e Hot* 
tentots sitting on tho groond. it was Sunday, and 
they had assembled tbw» early to chant the mowK 
ing hymn. They Mroro all neatly dressed in print-r 
fd cotton ^owns. A %i^t aor very di^rent to what 
we had hitherto been m the habit <rf obsorving, 
with regard to this unhappy clais of beings, cduld 
not fail of being grateibl ; and, at tibc mmt tiaic» 
it excited a degree of «ufio^ aa to the nature «f 
the ertablishment. Hie good fathers, who ware 
three in number, were %veU disposed to satisfy 
every question put to therav They were aaen rf 
the middle age, plain and decent in their dres9,^ 
cleanly in their peroonft, of modest nnumeni, mtek 
and humble in their deportment^ but inteUigmit 
and lively in ccmversatibn, malcnia in the cause of 
their mission, but free fwm bigotry or enthusiasm; 
Every thing abo^t the {^a^e partook i^ that neat^ 
ness and simplicity which were the strongest ftea- 
lures in the on^«e of theiF diarafoter / Thi chUfoh 
^hey had constructed was a plain neat buildi^a^ ; 
their mill tbr grinding com was superior to any m 
^the colony : their garden was In high oader» and 
produced abundance of t:e^etables lot th« use of 
•we table. Almost evety dung that hfA be? n^dwife 
was by the labour of their own handa. AgyeoabV 
to the roles of the society, of wbioh they wmte 
members, each had leamtd soiiiC'i»efLil profeasto?. 
HDne was well ekilled in every branch of imditb's 
work, the second was a shoemaker, and the thiid 
ataylor. 

These missionaries have- succeeded in bringing 
together into one society, moie than siic hundred 
Hottentots, and theirnumbers are daily in^f^a^ing. 
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Hiese live in small huts dispersed over the valley, 
to each of which was a paten of groand for raising 
vegetables. Those who had first joined the society 
bad the choicest situations at the upper end of the 
valley, near the church, and their houses and gar-^- 
dens were very neat and comfortable ; numbers of 
the poor in England not so good, and few better. 
Those Hottentots who chose to learn their respective 
trades, were paid for their labour as soon as they 
could earn wages. Some hired themselves out by 
the week, month, or year, to the neighbouring 
peasantry ; others made mats and brooms for sale : 
some bred poultry, and others found means to sub- 
sist by their cattle, sheep, and horses. Many of 
the women and children of soldiers, belonging to 
the Hottentot corps, reside at Bavian's kloof, where 
they are much more likely to acquire industrious ha^ 
bits than by remaining in the campu 

On Sundays they all regularly attend the perform- 
ance of divine service, and it is astonishing how 
ambitious they are to appear at ehurch neat and 
cle^n. Of the three hundred^ or dtereabouts, that 
composed the congregation, about half weve dressed 
in coarse printed cottons, and the other half in the 
ancient sheep-skin dresses ^ and it appeared on in- 
quh-y, that the former were the first who had been 
brought within the pate of the church ; a proof 
that their circumstances at least hM si^ered no- 
thing ftom their change of life. Persuasion and 
ejcample bad convinced them, d»at cleanlineas in 
their petsons, not only added much to the comforts 
of lifci but was one of the greatest preservatives 
of health ^ and that the little trifle or money they 
had to spare, was much better applied in procuring 
decent covering for the body, than in the purchase 
of spifits and tobacco, articles so far from being 
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nScessaries, that they miglrt justly be considered as 
the most pernicious evils. 

The deportment of the Hottentot oongregatioD^ 
tinting divine service, was truly devout, Tne dis- 
course delivered by one of the fathers was shorty 
but replete with good sense, pathetk, and well 
suited to the occasion : tears flowed abundantly 
from the eyes of those to whom it was particularly 
addressed. The females sung in a stile that was 
plaintive and affecting ; and their voices were in 
general sweet and harmonious. Not more than 
fifty had been admitted as members of the Christian 
faith, by the ceremony of baptism. There appear* 
ed to be no violent zeal on the part of the fathers, 
which is the case ^^h* most other missioimries, to 
swell the catalogue of converts to Christianity, be- 
in^ more solicitous to teach their trades to such as 
might choose to leara them. Adopting the idea of 
the humane and Jngeniaus Count Rumfoi^, their 
first great object seemed -to be that of making men 
hai)py, that they might afterwards become virtuous, 
which is c^ainly much sounder philosophy, than 
the reverse of the proposition. 

It would be supposed, that men like these, so 
truly respectable in their missionsj^y character, and 
irreproachable in their conduct, would be well 
received and encouraged in any country ; yet such 
is the brutality and gross depravity of the peasantry 
of this colony, that a party, consisting of about thirty^ 
had entered into a confederacy to murder the three 
teachers, and to seize and fwce into their service all 
the young Hottentots that might be found at the 
place. These horrid wretches had actually assem- 
bled at a neighbouring house, on the Saturday even- 
ings intending on the fbUowing day^ in the middle 
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of divine service, to carry their murderous purpCK 
ses into execution. Luckily for the missionaries,, 
they had intimation of what was going on through 
a Hottentot, who deserted the service of one of the- 
intended assassins for that purpose^ They had laid, 
their apprehensions before Sir James Craig, who,^ 
in consequence, issued bis if^unctions, tn a letter 
to the orea-seer of the post of Zoete Melk valley,, 
that no iohahitant ^ouki in any shape molest the 
Herohiiters, cm pain of incurmt^ the heaviest dis* 
pleasui« of the government. The letter arrived on 
the very day they were assembled, and the pal- 
troons, on hearing it read, sneaked off each to his 
own home, and the missionaries since that time 
have continued to exercise their functions unmolest«- 
ed. The cause of the farmars' hatred ta these peo- 
ple, is their having taught the Hottentots the use 
of tiioir liberty, nnA the value of their labour, of 
which they bad long been kept in ignorance. 

At the point of a small detached mountain, to 
the southward of Ifovian^s kloof^ is a wajrm spring, 
whose waters are pretty much used by invalids from 
the Cape. They are strongly chalyt^ate^ like those 
near Olifact's river, and rise out or the same kind of 
black turfy ground, in which were large masses of 
a brown, ponderous iron stone, that apparently eon^ 
tainedfrom60to70percent. of iron. The Dutch 
government bad caused a house to be erected, for 
the accomm^odation of such as might be inefined to 
use the waters ; which is now in so ruinous and iilthy 
a state, that the appearance of it i& much better 
calculated to hasten the progress of the disease, thaa 
the convalescence of the patient. Most of the En« 
^lish who have used the bath, have taken their lodg« 
ings at a farm house, about a mile from the wells, 
where there are comfortable accommodations for a 
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few persons. The temperature of the waters, where 
they first break out ofthe ground, is 114"* of Fah- 
renheit, but in the bath tfey are reduced to 1 10"*. 
They are chiefly recommended for rheumatic com- 
plaints and debilitated constitutions. 

From thebath weproceededto the westwaid^cfoss* 
ed a steep sandy hill, called the Hon hoeky and on the 
seventeenth, descended the Hottentot's Holland's 
kloof, a difficult pass across the great north and soisth 
tshain of moutttains, but infinitely less so than either 
the Duyvil's kop, or the Kayman's rivw. 

From the porta), « entrance of die kloof, is a 
grand view of the Cape peniti^la, the sweeping 
shores of the two ^eat bars, amd the intermediate 
itteary isthmus mpeatinglicea sea of sand, and enli* 
Wtted only T>y a tew neat farm faousesi scattered over 
the fere-gtomid, att}!refeetofthe|[reatchaxn of moun- 
tains. Iliemiddle ofthe isthmus isinhabited only by a 
few poor people, who gain a subsistence by collect- 
ing the ^ems and toots xA l^e ^rubs that grow itk 
the sand, and sending them in small carts to the 
Cape, where they are Sold for fiid. The distance 
from Hottentot's Holland's kloof to Cape Town, is 
about thirty-six miles, or an easy day's journey, 
which we made on the eighteenth of January j not 
sorry to have brought to an end a seven months^ 
tour, in the course of wfatdi many perscmal incon- 
veniences and di^iculties had occurmd, to be born^ 
and surni0utfted only by a determination to gratiiy 
cutiority at the expense of comfort. 
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CHAP/ VI. 

Sktches on a Journey into the Country of the Na^ 
maaquas. 

The breaking up of the south-cast monsoon, 
which generally happens towards the cpd of April 
or the beginning of May, is a season of the year 
that, of all others, is worst calculated for under- 
taking a journey through the sandy deserts of South- 
ern Africa/ Should the change of the monsoon 
not have taken place when the traveller sets out, the 
long drought which alw?iys precedes it, will have 
parched up and destroyed vegetation to such a de- 
gree, that his cattle would be in danger of perish- 
ing from scarcity of food, and still more so from 
want of water : and, should the contrary be the 
case, he is equally unfortunate, as not only for 
some time he will find no pasturage, but must also 
have to contend with all the inconveniences of 
stormy weather, and perhaps be retarded for weeks 
together by the swellmg of the rivers. 

Weighty as these objections appeared to be, it 
was thought expedient to commence a journey to 
the northern parts of the colony, along the western 
coast, at the very moment when the breaking up 
of the summer monsoon was expected. It was 
the tenth of April when I set forward from Cape 
Town, with a covered waggon, and twelve stout 
oxen, in good condition, a single horse, a slave, a 
waggon«r, and leader, who had accompanied mc 
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on the other journies, and an additional Hot- 
tentot to attend the oxen for relays : for it must 
not be supposed, that the same team of oxen should 
be able to draw daily for a length of time. The 
farmers, who live only at the distance of ten days' 
journey from the Cape, seldom come up with less 
than a couple of teams of bullocks to use alternately. 
They also travel at nights, for the sake of coolness, 
und that their cattle may graze or browse during 
the day. 

But for the better convenience of those who 
travelled on the public service, government impos- 
ed a kind of tax on. the farmers, by obliging them to 
furnish Voorspans, or gratuitous teamsotoxen,when-v 
ever they should be demafided. It was considered 
as a sufficient recompense for this service, that they 
were supplied by the government, without any ex- 
pense to themselves, with powder and ball to carry 
on their expeditions agamst their enemies, the 
Bosjesmans. In the present, as well as on the for- 
mer tour, I availed myself of this privilege of an- 
cient usage in the colony, and never met with a re- 
fusal, or even a reluctant compliance with the <ie- 
m'and, which, indeed, was always requested not 
as a matter of right, but of favour. 

None of my Hottentots being acquainted with 
one step of the northern tour I was about to under- 
take, we had to depend entirely on the information 
of the farmers as to the road and most convenient 
halting places. The first day brought us to Koeberg^ 
about eighteen miles from the Cape i and the se- 
cond to Groene kloof j about sixteen miles farther 
of deep sandy road, a hard day's drag for a dozen 
oxen. 

3x 
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\ jfeitocWi kloof IS a diviwoti of iht C^e dtstrio^ 
ix^nsistitig ofseveta) dumps of siMtthHk^ tbtt crew 
the sandy 8)tp|, extehdttig doing the westera coaift 
On the xlales tha< He Wkhfin these hlHs arc cOf^ot 
springs of good Water, and excellent pasturage fef 
cajtfe and noracs, None df the ground liear tbb 
Cafi^ can be conddered as remarkably productive te 
gram)Urequirestftaoure,ortoliefallowfortwoorlh«*t 
;y!^ara, and eren then aSbrds nothing that in EAglandl 
>pyquld ht considered aS a crop. It appeaw fmik 
}ne returns of grate, which the farmers are obli^ 
tp deliver annuaHy togovcrnnient, thattheir^ftfffi 
jpsoduci; 18 under tenfold. In places d6stf 1k>'m 
town, the. returns are much less, th6 grouhd t^tfijl 
Vi6m, gut by a continual '^ttceesston of Ut^^m 

u:/:. .:-.■•..: .1 

/ . Amongthe hill$ of Groene 'krioof, aro eottei dm ft te 

<^dinbers6fSteenboks, Duyk^s,and|le^b«d6i^ atiltf '4 

&w Hartebests,but freqifentvisitsdf sportstnMlMMi 

the Cafic hare made thenl very shy. Hkra^^ kidiw 

'baans, groUs, and parttklaes, wete sufficIeAlly plM(« 

^tiful. ^^arious species of the Iffiaeeotisf tribe, |MII* 

Viculait^ of the amarylHs, and other btllbem^r<lbtMl 

^nts. were now'hi bloom, but tiie lod^'dt^iMt 

jpadfeft little verdure on the stdesof the MIft.' « 

this season of the year that reftcshihg tint is <Mtf 

Ita be looked for in the neighboiJrhood of ^i<|fttfgs 

;aiid rivulets. .» n » nu 

-* ' - ••■•'■-■ • r ' r^yy^id 

;' *rhft housfe of^Iabert, the 7}^a pnMmi H ^Ole 
'next u$ual stage beyond Oroene' kloof; iU'fida 
Jamily holds a distinguished place in tb«^peig« o^% 
T^fench traveller in Southern Africa, the ttsiMtVf'of 
whose writings have been called in ^u«ttioiil^ «** 
riosity was naturally excited to make some inqui- 
ries rro'm them concerninjf this autborl* ^iJiwat 

. .. *;.'nr»bLBiJ of 



^..v ..-"• ^'^\^^ concermnj^ 
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jtKfUk Icoowq to the iamifyy and ^ad been lyco iy c d 

jftti^ their house at the recosmnexidations of the fis- 

m); but the whole of his traosactioxia in this part 

<tf tfae coiii|try» wherein Im owi^ her<>tf m is so niU^ 

«rt forth^ they assert ta be so many fabrications^. 

^e storjr of shooting the t\g^9 in which his great 

HOttrag^ h contrast^, with the cowardice of th^ 

fwateotry^ I read to them out of his book. '^^Y 

bughec) very heartily^ and ^ssureame that althougft 

ibe story had ^me foundation in £u:t^ the/ aoimafl 

^ftd been ^hot thja)ugh the body by a steU roqr 9. r 

Irap-fiin^ set by a Hottentot, . ana was . explrin ; 

imdtr a bush, at the time they found it, wheu tn ^ 

jrnliant Frencl^n^n discbarg^.the cont^n^s of h^ 

il»usa4M|t i^o the ti§^ .and dispatched him. ' The 

first Dook which he published, of his Travels (o tht 

Eastward, contains much correct information^ a<s 

«UB;aMF df9S0fipti<m>. and a^nufiiber of pointed Jmd 

just obcK^fvationB* Thf sale of the copy of this en^ 

eiouragod the^ leaking, of a second, the mater^s 4f 

which} dight a^ they, were,, seem to have chiefly 

been fiimishftdr by^ the publication of an.EnglisB 

iBfiveAfsr, whom hepreteods to correct ; atid, froilii 

^tn account of an expedition to the northward, sent 

.out by, the jDuteh government of the Cape in searc^i; 

-of a tribe of people reported to weat linei^ clotljh* 

iaii^ . The « fact seems to be this : that he left 

,ZwartUfHd in July, travelled lx> the Orange river^ 

and returned at the beginning of the followif^ff 

December, at which time he is conducting hit 

ffyider&ta^iho north wafd^ as fat an the tropic. The 

ipvmtive faculties of the Abbe Phiiippo, who ia> 

tho real author of the work^ supidied wnat be co(^ 

coived to be wanting in the traveller's remarkSi^aBd 

ill the two aboverwentioned publications. 

. .,Ffom the hou^^of Slabert we crossed the oounfijr 
to Skddanha bay, which, as a spacious^ secure>'aad 
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'commodious sheet of inland sea water, for the Te- 
caption of shipping, can scarcely perhaps be equall- 
ed in any part of the world. It extends id length 
near fifteen miles, mthe direction of the roast, which 
is about north by east, and south by west ; and the en- 
trance into it is near the northern etid, through a.ridge 
'of granite hills, moderately high. In this entrance 
are three rocky islands, two of which, named Jutten 
and Malagas, are partly without ; and the third of 
flat naked rock, called Marcus, is directly >in the 
mouth of the passage, about three quarters of ;.a 
mile from the northern, and a little more than a mile 
from the southern points of land, forming the en- 
trance. These and the island being once fortified, 
would render the bay inaccessible to an enemyls 
fleet . To the southward of the entrance, and within 
the bay, are two other islands^ called the Schaapen 
and the Me wen . Between these is a narrow passage 
into the south angle of the bay, which is called the 
Laguna, or lake, where cutters, schooners, fishing 
ships, and all kind of small craft, to almost any 
amount, might lie as securely as in a dock. On 
the north side of these two islands is also good and 
safe anchorage for large ships ; and it was here that 
the squadron of Admiral Lucas was lying, when 
captured by that of Sir George Elphinstone. 

But the northern part of Saldanha bay, distinguish- 
ed by the name of Hootjes bay, affords the -most 
eligible, convenient, and secure anchorage for large 
shipping, being land-locked and sheltered firom all 
winds. There is also a very excellent landing- 
place near a mass of granite rock, which. ts con- 
vertible into a commodious pier. The western shore 
of Hootjes bay is skirted by a range of granite rocks, 
along the sides of which shipping might be hove 
down to repair, the water bemg fom^ratbotns deep 
close in with the rocks. The Dutch ship Middle* 
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jburg, that was set .on ftre^when Gommodore John- 
stone appeared t^fF tbe bay, iweot down with hear 
^ides just touching these Dodcs, where she now lies 
under water as if alongsidie a quay. i 

• The entrance. of Saktanba bay lies in latitude. 33* 
ao' souths loo^itude 1,8'' east, .tod the distajiae from 
[Table bay is eighte^i leagues north by.west . Aboiit 
nine leases to the southward of the entrance is a 
low flat ishmd, not many miles from the main Jand^ 
called Dassen island, which is said to be conitantly 
covered with rabbits and^penguias. The former m<ay 
generally be taken with great ease; for on the ap- 
pearance of peopkooEi the island, the penguins 
take possession or the rabbit holes, to the exclusion 
of the rightful ownecS; Saldanha bay, the shores 
of Dassen islandv and ftobben island,, in the mouth 
of Table bayy abound with the different kind^ of 
fish peculiar to.this part of the;ivor]d. Saldanha bay, 
in the wiinter steson, ts frequented by vast nufnbers 
of the black whale: . At this time th^y were just 
beginning! to set ia. A whaler tb^t had entered the 
bay, on trial, ^ founds no dtf&auity in picking up. a 
large fish every day- 

From the many conveniences that Saldanha bay 
possesses, as a secure harbour for shipping, at all 
seasons, of the year, where they' may be repaired, 
and even built, must, cm the other handi be deduct- 
ed very soripus disadvantages, without the removal 
of which it will ever he jprevented from becoming 
the general rendezvous ot a fleet > these are the want 
of food apd of fresh water. 

The first might indeed be supplied, to a certain 
degree, from the adjacent country* . In the sand 
hilb, that surround a. part of the bay, grow seyeral 
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kinds of shrubby plants^ whose lotug aid 
roots are easily drawn out 4»f Ih^ Iqoie stad^ and 
in such abundance, as scarcely, to W eredJ|cQL««<r 
They form a kind of subterranean forest. XhesidMt 
of the hills also, and the extensive plains^ are co- 
vered with jBrutesceot . pJantfi. Was the coutlry 
planted with the oak^ .poplar^sihiertfoef^aiid^heife 
that grow near the Cape, plenty of firewx>od oai^^ 
in a very few years^ be mraished for as^r nilmar 
of shipping that would over frequent tiie b^i — ^ 



The scarcity of water is a m\mh more ^ 
evil than that of wood, and perhaps mom^ifiovk; 
to obviate^ There are two small springflf toSrarilr 
the south end of the ba^, but the water ofbdth k 
slightly impregnated witb sall}4 The iaim^s. aeetir 
to have no idea of digging w^, or of oMiliIng « 
spring to let it run ; on the contrary^ the unud 
practice is that of making a large dam dosfi to^ the 
spring : by so d(»ng, they expose a greater eurfftMn 
to the acti(m of the sun, whidhis eeitaifily. atl «1^" 
wise measure, on z soil so strongly inpmgiiale4\ 
with saline si^bstances, and in a climate whete^ en**' 
poration is so powerfully carried oa^ Oai> a tmk^ 
Deing made,.by order of the late Admiral Sir Hudk 
Christian, to obtain water by. digging nesKT &c 
landing-place of Hootjes bay, a mass^ of gv»it». 
rock. Of a st^el blue colour, was ente^d to the- 
depth of thirty or forty feet, and the snuUiqitantitf 
of water that oozed through the seaniS) was. founds 
to be impregnated with salt. 

The best method of supplying water a(^ the bftyv 
seems to be that of bringing it in leaden pipes irom. 
a copious elevated spring, about six miles totho 
northward of Hootjes bay. This spring, at Witto 
Klip, or the white rock^ appears to be quite ^ 
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^at for every purpose, and the expense of con- 
Tejmnee would be moderate, at least of little consi- 
deration^ VfYwa compared with the magnitude of 
llie object . 

' It was a faroiirite subject of conversation with 
tiielate ColM^I Gordon, and some other Dutch 
gentievnen^ to turn the course of the Berg river in- 
to Saldamtesi bay, by which they would not only 
famish «t plentiful supply o( water for a town, gar- 
rison, and shipping, but would, at the same time, 
t»pen a navi^^ation mto the interior of the country, 
particularly into Zwartland, the granary of the coIo« 
sy. Such a scheme would, no doubt, be practica* 
ble, though tba:t j^art of it which regards the sup> 
ply of a fleet and town with fresh water, would per* 
mips fail to answer the purpose, for the following 
seasons : That part of the Berg river, where it would 
lie the most practicable to turn its course, is within 
a mile or two of the place to which the high spring 
tides flow, and about twenty miles from the present 
mouth of the river in St. Helena^ bay. The oistanctf 
from the same place, abng the line in which the 
new channel would be carried to Saldanha bay, is 
•bout fire and twenty or perhaps thirty miles. Al* 
lowing ifor the circuitous course of the river in its 
present chknnel, and considering the bays of Sal- 
daalia an4 St. Helena to have the same difference 
of level witiiihe place at which the river is propose 
ed to>be turned, the general current in the new 
would be the same as that in the present channel, 
and this is so very trifling, that, let there be given 
in the new one a fall aslktle as possible at theiirsti 
and as great as possible near the bay, the tide 
would ne^^fftheless set up it for many miles, and 
rendeAr tte water completely salt. Were a canal 
nude tO'tt]Mi»i3te in an open bason near the bay. 



therris'tdasdii to thitfk that; wkhout a toitetit^'ltf 
WiMrld'eMmitaihtlf te choAed «lp with the. iMteien^ 
^8im» ofviand th^tat^e'^btftkig^^and rolling ovet^ 
ttetevri^iirface wteii«vertte*wirrfsbtow* r 

^ The fefhefal wirfiii^e df»tW<cburftpf ,' betweeniHw 
Bdfg^fivw^md Saldaolarbdy; iillsit ind MMdy, eal> 
biUiin^; h<x«iiver, ou tMntin^d folre^t '(>(^ shtuhrbefy; 
It fe^ very thinly inhabit^, on* aecouiit 6f tt» Bcartf ily» 
of fresh water. The gfontiAj how^^lir, 1«*uocottii' 
0foiily^fertil6. • The usual teiunis on wheat cire fpafmt 
fifteen *tb twenty fold. Birley yieUe fmm:Mktyim 
forty. They use.iK) iiianiu)^> and'iti sbme ^fauefil 
tfadsoB n»so bofid and sandy,' that the i^aimii.^<df 
pkaighhif is kitmecessary . Ciatden f^^Ms'of idtltindf 
dmve renmttablyi weti. ' It 'i$ curioas*' enough i^ 
$9e fHjmpkins^ melons, ^caoHflowen^: sitid 'other vi^-^ 
geijUMst/ growing iiixurU^^^ sheer h»id^ M 

oHe ]>laoe. tbey were* tooting out togar ieani^, . iMr 
had overspread ia garden; tq give place /for 'WpBMMK 
tion of tobacco. The greasy appearance, and the 
adhesive quality/ 6f the sandy e(Al 'that coterl (he 
torfacd 'of this part of d^e country, htp • pfdbably 
bamy at mMiy partieles that Vender^it so partieaM 
lurly ibvdorable ' to ^ vegeMtion. FtDnx the chaUcfy 
Biasbesof stoiie that fi&at certain depths tnidciv^Mpd 
sometsmes appear abore, the sandy surfade, vMf 
perhaps be disengaged^ br some sirriple: or com^ 
bnied action xsf the aihand the saline boditednrthe 
sand, that species <rf aertfbrtn acid contained in 
ebalfis, which^ialSe e^sfperlments have shown- to iib 
A^ kindlof aliment moat congenial to the naturi^of 
plants*' •- s 

Notwidastanding: ^ fertility of the ground, and 
tfie facility of ttlJa^, a* very inconsiderable jqnankityr 
0f-friuci is pioduced, owing to the dtstaace aaa 
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Dmi^lrt/oxehu^ sovor add denr m tfte migUb^Mii^ 
boodof.itbirCbj)ey^iidivlMkiliu»be#siare' amlut^ 

consumption to Cape Town. There is a cunbiis 
paeagraph in the Minutes of the Pfoceedinfs in the 
Govooaknt o£ Vaa. R4itieek» )th^ieniid»r, of' the 
i^lmy^ .i«bichiib0ws.t)be<e]itfemr)8iawtt)r; of catila 
m the durljit ats^s ^ die «atthvnMt» befontiSopM 
darittf advi gpttw a ro i ipenfttwted/bcyonA the great 
caoges of mouotama. ItstiUmi tfasat the cnplaios of 
fiwr Sftgiish^s}^ haviag. arrived m' the bay and 
pieaqntad .^e gcnrtfrtunr anil omtneS: wtfb pipet^ 
glataes,. Iirtmdf , and otbcD deoqrtoble a7tielea> the 
gmennir is cmwci) resolired,^ ia taMrJkn dio.w tfcat 
tfae-HoUaiidcasi'were not wantiiig itt gtaAituds «sid 
ci«iiity^» tikat the ox- baiongiiigrrio the .Company^ 
pbiditbad died, act of disoate^ but- ih»ahiuig«r» 
abeahi be ditaded into four qoartera^ atid^thiit ooe 
should beMnt to the captain of ;eacb/i ' 



The bfl^of St Heiem is aboat fiAe(to iriilea OTer 
a satidf sUp of haid» to Ae northwards of Hool}es 
bay. It resembles TaUe bay/ diim iMch it is i 
Httle-nore opea sand espased.tQ the nerlhtely and 
IMrth^^tfTMleriy taiodi, b«^ faaatmich deatet anahor-^ 
age. Tbeae is a small apritig^if tesb wafer at the 
|oiot of thehilly peannsubt tmt rims atonsr the coast 
mm Saldaiiba* hwf. The Bera i ti vftr^ UxMiglt ari 
immense mass d£ Walter, is sorsaiiaed:iq)>at die moiithi 
that b«B*rcan «nter it onlyat^higb watej". There 
stitt remain a few Hippopetaoii toiwatds the Jdwar 
part of this nver, but they ive vety sfaT» and ccnne 
up at nights oi^ly, to the plaoe wUete tne #ater be-^ 
gim to be fresh. The D^h ^ovsimiumt^ in ofder 
to preserre this animal inthaoaUaqr^ impoasd a 
iae Qf a thousand gail<krsonaiiy{iernndnit4miid 

2 y 



^^iplentifiii tawttob: the fnmtfii ^ theffiMm.^ 'She 

bok, are '(HxadoaiithxVBitovsitoltr^tteo 
countiy. 

V At>the^di0bioeeKi£ fiAMir^iinlei'fiiomitheaiditA 
df ;tiie Threry;i'is0sied^it iiif;af bo&it>;.sand ^floated 
dwr^ths wi^^itrtritli :a: casku l%e^ - opitti .^mithe 
c^bfRXsiitewIe saras aaikeaTy^ a]id;ao grtttttbe wixbt 
C^acttintty 'naudoobked^ jqh. acedimtoid&liMcdfiqi 
lRnn|^ ^lUdSy and v9to-fclt)B 06 wsisr^ tlmtiilj wdl 
dorib bbfoire the 3vaggODicd[ild&drrfamattrJdBt |)faai 
torbeiei^ was ptaponi; tD< ^t fiDor* the mgh&i ^Ilie 
dffiverf.Mdioiigli' aa idfadfait^iititcifiottifo cumtvfisohA 
lBtti\9Vf <iverthe tnafbaix^dar^ho^itf jsaadaiid junfa^ 
arid uyte .\aere Ame hcatts. dr^Mttgrisbajs]^^ 
taA 6iramids;bBfoti&ii!hfflHu$doaow 
tlMikghitddse ^otx^ibfth^nrHoIe .^till^ tt 

metohfcd 4iD«el>o6 nohes, :^stanklttig in; tliui midflt! of 
aisaq;^ fxbniv The o^ht mm^vxty <told» aii|dithire 
iaasi n^herfoodtaarshdkte fiacthh kdtoef^diaciJdrs' 
terfrnthe catde. - The shiftifagilf ihQ>isaad-d^^ 
bad* dboakttdruBT the Haanj spring,? aiaiitiie Jbktobiti 
aiits had^€iioUig<Ml£B»MiMtimfrtDietdiliieiti^ 
terfftfar the Berg nvw/a distadee at leas ttrf i faw atytf 
fiiSesi' ^ * AMha hasa^d^Tthetefitoey o£ lofiingjoUr laeajr 
a sacdndtsme^ I*drtttnBidedtte^oceed:tftjri»abxe 
habhation; which aeaasaidita i^.^d9ttlt/ous^n«^es 
fiuthan ' On iannvkig) there;: at sndnig^i itivrai 
Iraiiidtb beirer^dittfeibettcr dian^the bdiOT.cvXhe 
m»*k8:of eatreme povettjTiappearbd oniAax hdise 
abdits'inhabitante. A ccm qsrrtwo^ a litKfe fammi 
a few sheep and giiats^.cbilrikutcd^ih&w^c^^ 
their possessions. Yet these are in much better 
^bcumstajices'dian the geneiaMfajr dftihe^kaariitr^ of 



iitfle dodihx^; unAaa artifiai Jvnt, bdtHiof whiol| 
af<e zhsobAen^ tectesoiy id1IIil)B^'JccAmllricfi 'pfvtkt 
ktter; 'atid 'ttsey ini^iMtre; iat^flU tbnes^^psftraM 
almndaiioe^wtd8^tlwati]ivid9&<^flatQr& >v.f 

It was on these miserable plains that the Abbe 
dcf'lar €6Ule«t8r»initod^fthd toeasnimiibiri?' to£^hi8 
base iroinTdic Cajiepin^ oidebiDcasKdnain the ietigth 
o£a ikgive of themsrkltan ttt.tfae wvythem'pa»^ 
lels f^f httittide; Jlespectiw Hm great tawthttmirtb 
oian audi aMrotiomer^ and m anhmiarandertaking^ 
the' teamed audunr dfi a Mstkeitiatical 'Biotioitar)r;i 
ktelj fittblisbed^ haBitbefoUovnngsebiaikt ^^ lia^ 
^ ifig thil^tic&eoated th e ftmioiB qthis yojrage^. atid 
^^^opment oppoikiinitftattetiag iE>r hb ftstumv jid 
^^ tliotiglMriof enifAs^ing^lihenn^ iitne iir anotbatf 
^ atdudiXB attempt 9 : lio< kB» thair Aatof taJ^kig 4htt 
^1 mnwre of <flie earthy rvg^hcliadBibead^r dour iSKU 
^ of th^ heOTeits. This, indeedy had bben dMto 
If^befef* byt diiFepredtrsdts of^banied anrii^ botfo^tui 
^^ Europe , atid Anenoa \ name detema(iiiif% : Am 
^^ouafidtjrof a ddgwt at lihe^qmtte»>^amtotfaerrat 
^ tne aretic^'drde^'butk liad notiatKyet •tieeo*de4 
^lickledy ^whether in the sontftem pardfels .of luit 
^^ lode i)be * same; dhncnmms ' obisnned ^ ' ^ml 4he 
^nwth^.;^ His Jabotin> iipere. inewardedi 'Wfl^^^ 
^rsatisfac^i(tti)d' wisbed »fbr, faflmilg^rdet«rmiAedra 
^^^diBtsnce of' 41<D614 feetfrom a-placet3al«d>:£/i)i 
^:/im/(i3^ tertiieCape;,'by(nicaBS dfaifaose^ 8fl8IMl 
^< ftet tbrtef times actoidlyt mconrad ?• whence -fad 
f« dlscovul^ a iieiw secret^ tetUK^ namely/^ ilbrt 
^ tbe radii of the pavattels^ tor. aourii laftilode; ^am 
;^ not tto same /iengtb^as^bbse of theicdnefpondA 
^ ing paralld&inirrttdrlatitttdei)'' > ^ /i .» 

t> if dne^DbservatiofaSiOf^ ikQ Abbarb^coyxwt^ and 
I^4>dieretteyl»iBWttttbotoioallBdii^^ 



10? 
ttdlll/Qfiitoniii 8NogrflBm|«»aoNfe4M^ 

•^i^critl^ rite; gk!Jbc^ 

f^.tlPMi»< lils.wmpmiiml ibpg^^^ .to graw ivnew^ 

«flkqdi?cbeii«r Bxi.oxiet^ii ^w* Ixi jtMe^tthmc 
gcajms of tartarized ai>tiiiip»y» wtuch pf«ilifio4^«i^ 
tffibct. In the course of kilf a^ hoiif» I gaye him 
%a;j»si^mtTmk^b0^xhcj^^^ . T]MoAi9d;)tfaraar.he 

fos^ Jitfacainpaaiong gfliiolttihiili^ be <Mwtf bjtte 
ibtti oarikcr isiB^ fiMiBft(the reffiosirrof itlm Jtedio&i«^ 
^nd-:were A»tuilHiil]E reiff3lifigTWim)( WariMt^fr 
lAimss ipitX' lihad ?g|vvfiiiiUin: »jjoiiQhL ' ii^ougli 
piBflfectl^ al eaM mirs^if vMtb mspeeiilZKttity: jbras: 
that would ootteio^tiftiHolteptotyfaam 
q^c iiapM iofithestgerigthiol dteir/6toaiMh9,j.7^iArik 

bis absence was also a very serious inconvenience. 
ialbe 0iQ6Bttg^>Jio9KevrCi^-fae jnade^bisfi^^ 
iie ind'&|leiiraalte|i' H^^9ee»edt <^abDiMb*be. iniAUb 
•frtbtf fsm«t^m^:^,j Mtd had oobr«m(k«med ititt 
ai^lu rSliougb yetiyidafkiand^uoao^piaintedi^^ 
scfdogfeatepiof OHT oMte^^iv: bKLfbiuiid utobjFifob- 
fewing thettotct of .tbe:maggMtL : Ati4ihia:«nt>ttf 
JaminesaaiHotlcnitotii&uncefQdmmlyGi^^ lliett 
jbnmt'jaQawigMdt Amdbgj f be^nusdKsrsi tbit5«akci tht 
«|4sioCjAfim». if :br cm «IujA a^^uiiatod/wdtlaitti 



$o\mmasf tOKicA. hi 

t]mqgh the mtAi^hf nAikh bkp)»d^M»iliMoii 

Sable to vMnyt Mxi^tittsL vsriMiQiMi ^He tvittiMk 
itiagiMdi tb« wolf,. forinAmtat^ firobr^fae domeicitt 
dof V by^ tboHmgeteM «£ ittaed}aU>of the Ibot^rM^aAi 
comparative smaUness of.<tUBJMM. • tflnripit^tiof 
any of his companions' feet he would single out 
wiim|^^4ibt>Dsattd. Iks^^unwribymleL^slio ttdfei^ 
b^ieKpefV iti-(nnMiBg gMM' ti}l tfao mailtt-DfiAiiif 
fi^ ^ k w^ ill fiict,; a pbit irf -^^ilrit cri 
A&icanr boot* ^tus a «drtiof MpvUtioflPfi^ twMf 
okfteriopi/hfT'ipottr. • \Baaistbt metlmirbf^wiiidfj 
ooi iticMiBghe Aiji^tt^ thqr hunt doMEit<he':)p«if 

At die^^astem textmsk^c^f^tliie Mndwfriaio,il 
wm kitftQflQBti»'''6ii£aighwto -pfoodtfe^^^ 
eaable Mve to pais tbeittooliim< fttttn^cf^Htt 
foriTi aidiim^of*inMnitaim(pirimfy?80 mfahMid ftorii 
their ,posilio6iinfmq$i«fi Aei ^peat dhni^t^riAo| 
fimft, gooditdMECOQ^ aadia;liiXM!ked)aiknifa^of orttMi 
asBetftiepfodU)te«f 4iie*^niSy at'tfae^;^ <if:}tl»9 
mouBtaoM.: At one' {diiiceidi^tlre»t»(i]btilin^ 
«rdiet)t spweJD^uodtogregabteiawMify^ fiJj^ 
mdoniv tke^ largest*! vefnember M liai^nreir«ee«; 

The deep'sond^s phAig weicortiopiwArdP by Mat 
deepev smdy vfaiMs, .^owr ^icktMe^ wa^gbA sfhaM 
but ver7»i&ow.pi«^ttss> tte wbeehnshdoiii^ t6ttl% 
dx»8 emr)C'tti0meflt» . These hillsi or racHer ald{|» 
tains, iof^' sand, ' exMntfedmeaii tbivt]r>n]pies l^jmid 
the poine of the Itap»t4>erg, befiM? theji^ afetMfi«l 
their greatest eleratioii, wimnr^ art^ei^ldimiKis^^sffii 
grand ^peetaiele presented itself. AIiM|i dief tniimnii 
whiab\ta»isi»eraii«alti mi width, >awd^*^leki^ 



#o»lanof>arlg i TbermMeltet^ J#ef6 aho sandWdike^i 
^h]id*'^togethsfi.l:^iiBeiiiir^df ^'^riMr<teMtimy COii^ 
taining a>. <potfcioai4^r«rdfi. Hie c^^tniem aippMf^ 

ipnd)6toodiithbT]gb uotleiithrdy «set^»s^ theicdi^^^pfi^ 
VKgiootii lifitste^vanft tlv^i^k^kiit)!^ ol^^v^ili'ifi^ 
wc&iHet, pndaiiittei^^bidf va^4aml^ityi^^«^^ 
Ooavicusandiiiiwhiofevtkelr^Basi^iitWef&t^^ 
U» frafgmeaals ^^tfaeeilafia mau»ialtiiat^«ir«r«i^tu 
tered oret tlie surlifce^ a(f]idt«MM-7«ttishimbl6d 4M^y;^ 
^feresuaioiMdy ddrnqifstrdtive^irtHlMfM p^f4a|Hidil' 
|tad:;once beM imntei} tiiakiiig'^^.il^ 
conpected mountain^ simitaistDiattiijgltaat^v^^ 
range. Out of the mouldered remains of these 
PNiuAtams^^iaKtjiyeaiwrforoieKliitfad } itHeiiwdiiUki of 
fWid, >wfatefi)e &ieff)aHiiidIesvwa(tMl ba^ttnP#Md«' 
aadi t]kdi>tQrreitts, hate^ resteA'm:'ilhfe)pla]Mithat' 
sbnQbQhidDi^the Bea coasts -^e'unitodittminletr 
<tffBUiteitailwBg|die9e faiUs^compwe ar shtJtx?f)(i6bm^ 
sidaraUt <octait,.xailad.ih6i|?tfr/o«rif valb^ orllct- 
FfMibrnwIake^^ > It ^had'Wioe' VesefaManiset^/W t)i(* 
Knjrsna). nean Fk^teahetg't bafv but 'Was^)tM3Hf^ 
^prvoixt of )tbe-'appendiigd& that beautify tfa^latler; * 
Io9te9d^«re^ttilradHs]6kttte^ caopedl^foiwci 
trees, the Forlorn lake was surrounaed by barren 
noontains Q£sandv:CfotmeH PrUk^maams w^naikM 
rodsi :11ks tmtgm of the rlake;> faowi^ver, W8s>biil«(i 
edwitb geml ^omidy and seemed to btt^Mkrabl^ 
iwll infaabitad. ^i j ^ :• ■ . ..:: V' .-^ ./>»''■ ' --'noci 

^'itxwadiitte Ipifg di^^jMrniM befowtho^kiOli 
of "sand were left behind, and a new sort of coun* 
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yiant, or m^imVirVi^ty w^^ 
is one of jbb^^w> Tii?^imiio.^e cokmr that is iMnsn 

%}tfo t^ Awxteroui-^ th^trikMtvAimn liter great 

it AqwS) till their .^sistoMiiiii^ iin a ^c^aaoklaoA 
taiige,>etw«nitl»7 l^t)r.><fmt^an^ ^htfftji^fKedoiiiiidee 
gf ^ lof ktitwie* : Mtte i\^jhvBiuAc^uk mtaaai 
rmwhtt^ofxttgpoA hiUj9iand\dfctft6be4 master tU^^afc 

t^(9'br(rakitng upiiofth^h^ otf.mo^wtaiim /ihdEj^i 
^laiH'^f Tiy^ti t/jiMiPffko the iw^WMtU aqd, faH tin^ 

^daii3iisaf(Elfti(LHb^7tQtMfxl^^^ )M«Hi : Withirv i^'i^ 
iMt^igtbM neotfjthirtyemik^r^ttpiAhb ooimtiy;ijwfaiair 
i|f ikoitrirer^'imildvfLi^ esriog^ to<. 

the»«afioity<.crf'jfi«fti.5f2ttrir»..'r ^ > -m, r - .j.:"-v 

•:- i 1.* .> •-.-ir.r.'M ir.'., •• -•C". > ''I ;.» .»■•• ^ ;*J. -•>! 

* The;ba«to of: tbd;ribert vhore* iJJre.ciosBcdiity ^afei 
folded ser^ni l06r)r>«8uadbMrt:ifivmfij ilTbe.ture thai? 
virad prDdUqed(!keiK>>l0a$-'ft largd beav^ graui^' afasd. 
wbi&e ft$Tii)<My^:r'13ieimu]tkud& fif 1^ aitti^cfeedr 
by: tbi» grftirii reqdHtw atulmbevof psopte;t0;giw 
it>6om tbi&bii: ''Tbe:9fbbU.i^'&\^j(fr^ piauttteih^. 
lafly troufajiottMMi . Tl^tammisfide Socks t£it\n%'Spe^ 
cfta^/Giotfbeak v^jfjia spomidegiiee WjcoqcoBosd^ 
fr<W::the .circamstaQce : of Nth»e<ai»l-ehatyi hftvii^. 
bem 3hfQtf ajt.ofte dt^llafgi^Qfrai^inaUfeiicliQgi^teee^ 

lOsithe tw^My^'fir^i i]t*/aAtcmpM>> witb siKteeoi 
fre)^ oxen, in the jrt^ggoniMlD7Gr«$ tfacr a^kX chain 
of , m^witaios ; vthiehwaSiioff^btcd ip iwo^i ^trht 
hours. The passage had not been . mad6 at 8uw 
place for a length of time by any waggon, yet as 
tbje tlsual Qifcu}toti9;n)ad would \mi (I6e«no0«dthe 
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bfis of «&' whole day» I ceiiridered it as ah object 
MTOrtk the trial. 

Tkk part of the chain of mountains was exceed^ 
Snglr grand and loky, and the road that serpehtbn^ 
tbrcugh the lower jnisses, between the high p<ni^ 
was dreadfully steep and rockj. On approach^ 
the summit^ the same kind of pyramiom remains 
made their appearance, in the midst of a surface of 
sand and frtigments of rock. These peaks were 
some of them a thousand feet high, and of such vast 
bolk^ tliat each might be consUlered as a separate 
mountain. - They form the very highest ridge of the 
greitt chain, but the general summit to be passed 
over, in the approach to them, was at least five 
miles in width. The grotesque manner in which 
the resisting fragments ^ew out of this surface; or, 
tolling ffom the upper ridges, had tumbled on each 
other, forming natural chambers, arches, colonnades, 
and Stonehen^eSy to the magnitude of which, that otl 
Salisbury Plam would appear but as a cottage t)y 
the side of that city's great cathedral; all of these 
96 wasted, and corroded, and cavernous^ the skele- 
tons only of what they once were, struck the mind 
with the 'same kind of melancholy awe, that the 
eontemplation of the remains of ancient grandeur 
generally inspires. Waiting in the midst of these 
antique ruins, the mind was in vain buried in trying 
to form some estimation of the measure of tinfie that 
had passed away in effecting the general depressioii 
of the mountain, and equally vain was it to attempt 
a calculation, in how many ages yet unborn, the stu- 
pendous masses, of at least a thousand feet high, of 
solid rock, woukl dissolve, and '' leave not a rack 
•* behind.'' 

It could be at no loss, however, to comprehend^ 
whence proceeded the sandy plains that stretched 
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along the \yestern coast of this country, to a distance 
yet untravelled. Hiis range of mountains alone^ 
taken at two hundred miles in length, five miles in 
width, and the general depression at a hundred feet 
pnly, would have supplied materials to cover uni-. 
fornUy to the depth of three feet, a plain of thirty- 
three thousand square miles. A farther idea sug- 
gested itself, that all the sand of the sea shores pro- 
bably owed its origin to the remains of worn-down 
mountains, scattered by the winds, and bom^ down 
by torrents into the " bosom of the deep," 3md 
thence thrown back upon its shores. This theory 
seems to be established by facts. In A&ica the 
whole coast is sand, fron^ the Cape of Good Hop^ 
to the Gulph of Benin, und^r the equinoctial liqe, 
an extent through which it is more than probable, 
the stratified mountains of sand-stone continue to 
run ; whilst, on the opposite continent, the rocky 
shore extends from the lijpke to the southernmost 
Cape, because the whole of the mountains there ar^ 
composed of durable granite. jGeological observa- 
tions on the gradual decay, or rather mutation of 
superficial form of this our habitable earth, leaves a 
doubt on the unprejudiced and unshackled tpkid, of 
the idea of the popular Jewish notion, that would 
limit its creation to the short period of six thousand 
years. The human mind appears lost and bewil- 
dered in attempting to form wy conception of a be- 
ginning of the existence of matter, or of aught an- 
tecedent to it. 

On approaching the upper part of the mountains, 
the weather became suddenly boisterous, and to a 
perfect calm and mild atmosphere succeeded, in the 
course of a few hours, a violent hurricane that roar- 
ed through the vaulted rocks, and a cold and pierc- 
ing air. Yet in this elevated situation, .9 sinall 
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spring of water had tempted a peasant to erect his 
cottage, around which was just as much ground as 
was sufficient to afford a supply of bread to its pos- 
sessor. Solitary and wretched as the hovel appear- 
ed to be, it was crowded with persons of both sexes, 
in the height of gaiety. The owner of the place 
kad just returned from the Cape, and had brought 
with him a supply of brandy, with which they were 
fnaking merry. The poorest peasant, on his annual 
visit to the Cape, never fails to lay in, among other 
articles of purchase, a cask of sopie^ and this has lit- 
tle rest day or night till it be exhausted. Friends 
and strangers are equally welcome to it as long as 
it will run* Amon^ the present company were two 
men whom, from their countenances, I could per- 
ceiTe to be Europeans. They had been long enough 
in the country to forget their own languaffe> but not 
to have learned that of the Dutch, so that in fact 
they scarcely had the means of making themselves 
intelligible to any one. The one was an Irishman^ 
the other English, and both were probably desert- 
ers from the army or the navy. The first had taken 
up the profession of a wa/er-iqy«^r, or discoverer of 
.water, and had shown sagacity enough to establish 
a sort of reputation in the country. By speaking 
little, looking wise, and frequent application to the 
eye of a double convex lens, which happened to 
have an air-bubble within it, he had practised with 
great success on the credulity and ignorance of the 
Dutch farmers, and had obtained from them, by 
^this and other means, a pair of horses, and several 
hundred rixdollars of paper money. Lighting their 
pipes at the sun hy means of his glass, and the per- 
suasion that the air-bubble within it was a drop of 
water that possessed the sympathetic quality ot al- 
ways turning towards its kindred element, had such 
an irresbtible effect on th^ rude minds of the Afri- 
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can boors, that the Irishman, like a true quack, ap- 
preciated his consequence so highly, that he never 
deigned to pay a visit to any farmer, in order to ex* 
amine the state of his water, without a previous fee. 
Observing me laugh at the credulity of the people 
gaping at his mountebank tricks, he took occasion 
to speak to me apart, begging, for God's sake, I 
*would not detect the imposture, as he was qow in 
such good practice that he was able to keep an as- 
sistant. Surprise ceases at the credulity of men 
born and educated in the wilds of Africa, on re- 
flecting to what extent the impostors of Europe 
have succeeded, in living upon the folly o( those 
who have been weak enough to listen to them.~« 
Animal magnetism has raised many a quack to a 
state of grandeur, at the expense of credulity ; and 
the nonsense of the virgula dimnatoria^ or divining 
rod, has still its votaries. 

There never perhaps were a set of men so vwd 
of resources in overcoming difficulties as the Dutch 
farmers of the Cape. The inanity of mind, and the 
indolent habit of body, are not even surmouirted by 
self-interest. Their ignorance cannot be a matter 
of wonder, bnt we often find in Europe unlettered 
men possessed of great talents and ingenuity. No 
printing-press has yet found its way to the Gape of 
Good Hope, except a small one for cards or hand- 
bills. They contrive, indeed, to publish a sort of 
almanac, but that of the current year has somewhat 
suffered in its reputation, by having stated an eclipse 
of the moon to fall on the day preceding the hill, 
and to be invisible, when, unluckily for the alma- 
nac-maker, it happened at its proper tictie; visible^ 
and nearly total. 

The descent to the eastern plain was several hun- 
dred feet less than had been the ascent of the op- 



polite fkte 6f th6 mounf&iti. The countiy w» now 
rough land stony, boonded by a high tidge of wafr 
skied rock, from five hundred to ft thousand feet in 
height. The Summit was a broad belt^ of that kind 
of surfe^^ formerly spoken of onder the name of 
Karroo. A partial devation still higher than this 
surface, is called the Bokkeveld*s mountain, and re<« 
^imibles, iA its appearance and ptodoce, the moun^ 
tain§ of Snetftrberg. In ascending the Bokkeveid, 
the south-east monsoon thi^tened a change. The 
wind having blown strong from that quarter for 
ikttfi days^ suddenly changed to the northward, and 
Ihe contention produced incessant peals of thunder 
the whole day, heavy rain^ and the largest hailstones 
I ^ver saw. Some of them meaMted six<-tenths of 
an inch in diameter^ and a peasant who lived on 
fSA6 highest part, as^rted that they fell near his 
house as large as pullets' eggs. On the weather 
clearing up at night, the temperature of the air had 
deceased from TS"" at noon^ to 40^ of Fahrenheit's 
Skate. 

In the course of a very few days after the rain, the 
Sutface ^ the Bokkeveld became one verdant caiw 
pet of herbaceous plants, embroidered by a multi* 
tude of the humble, yet beautiful, Oxalis, some red^ 
some white, and others yellow. Game of most 
kinds is very abundant in this district, particulariy 
hares^ bustards, and partridges^ which we daily saw 
in thousands ; and they were so very tame, that we 
had no difficulty in procuring whatever quantity we 
wished fon 

The division of Ondtry or lower Bokkeveld, be- 
ing the remotest in the colony on this side^ and bor- 
d«ing on the country inhabited by those Maroon 
Hottentots, called Bosj^smans, it became necessa- 
ry, in order to proceed to the northward, to make 
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an addition to my people* not only os a protection 
against the savages, but as guides over an uninha^ 
bited desert of t& same nature as the great Kamoo 
leading to GraaiF Reynet. Imiw, the Veld Cam*, 
mandant, readily offered his services, but he was to- 
tally unacquainted with the desert that .skirted hit 
district. A Hottentot, however, was soon founds 
to whom were known all the places where water 
was most likely to be met with, and he was glad of 
the occasion to act as guide. 

Having mounted a second waggon to cany tbft 
necessary provisions and grain forour horses, we set 
forward at an early honr in the morning, in order to 
arrive at the steep edge ofthe mountain before -dark; 
From this precipice, which in many parts is not less 
than two thousand feet, the Karroo plains beneath 
appeared as a vast sea, and the horizon was inter'^ 
rupted only by a few distant hills, rising out. of the 
dreary waste like so many islands. We descended 
the precipice where it was least steep, and having 
reacned in safety the bottom, just before dark, we 
yoked fresh oxen into the waggons^ and launched 
forth upon the desert. About midnight we halted 
upon the Thorn river, which imexpectedly ran in 
a considerable stream, but the water was salt as 
brine. A spring near the river called the SUnk 
ftrnteyriy threw out water that was saline to the 
taste, and had a mqst disgusting fetid smell. The 
thunder storm and heavy rain, that for a whole day 
had continued on the Bokkeveld, had not extended 
to the Karroo. The surface was dry and dusty, as 
in the middle of summer, and the few shrubby plants 
that are peculiar to this sort of country, generally 
of the succulent kind, were so parched and shrivel*- 
led, that vegetation seemed for a length of time to 
have been suspended^ 
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We were here visited by a party of Bosjesmans, 
headed by a captain or chief. This man was well 
known to the commandant, having been of signal 
service to him in expeditions against his own coun- 
trymen, whose marauding way of life he had been 
{prevailed upon to quit, with his whole horde; on 
the promise of pardon and protection of the govern- 
ment. It is now fifteen years since they had taken 
up their abode on the edge of the Kanoo, where 
they have lived peaceably and industriously ever 
gince. He said that, by making proper overtures 
W his coFuntrymen, he had no doubt but many hordes 
iiftight be brought to live q^uictly in the service of 
the formers, for that their distresses, in then* present 
way of Kfe, were great and grievous. 

Early in the morning of the twenty^seventh, with 
Iresh teams of oxen, we proceeded to cross the 
desert. The wind still continued at south-east, and 
the weather was remarkably warm for the season 
of the year, the thermometer standing at 59"* at 
sun-rise, and at 80"* in the middle of the day in the 
shade. The waggons raised a cloud of dust that 
Was almost insupportable. Except one solitary 
ostrich, not a living creature of any kind appeared 
the whole day. Having travelled near eight hoursj 
our Hottentot guide pomted out a place under a 
small clump of naked hills, where water, he said 
frequently lodged in the cavities of rocks. He called 
it the Lieuw kuyly or Lions' den. After a long 
siearch, a little water was discovered in a cavernous 
rock fresh and sweet ; and with this we replenished 
our vessels. Under one of the ridges of hills was a 
channel covered with small pebbly sand, which 
appeared in several places to have been scratched 
with hands in search of water ; and thousands of 
the impressions of the feet of various antelopes> 
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qua^has, and zebras, were marked on the sand, but 
none of lionsy of which the name of the place seemed 
to imply it to have been the resort. 

On the twenty-eighth we entered a narrow pa^ 
among the hills that lay behind the Lions' den» 
which hills are considered as the commencement of 
the Namaaqua country. The surface continued to 
be broken into hill and dale, but both were desttf* 
tute of plants, except indeed that along the stony 
sides of most of the hills were growing vast multir 
tudes of a tree as unsightly, as it was curious. It 
was a species of the aloe, called by botanists the 
Dichotoma, from the division and subdivision of 
each branch into pairs. Each of these subdivi- 
sions is terminated by a tuft of leaves, and the whole 
forms a large hemispherical crown supported upon A 
tapering trunk, which is generally of large diameter^ 
but short in porportion to the vast circumference of 
the crown. This has been said sometimes to amount 
to many luindred feet. The largest I met with was 
about one hundred feet. It is called in the country 
the Kooker boom, or quiver tree, its pithy branches 
being employed by the Bosjesmans Hottentots^ as 
cases for their arrows. In some of the passes of the 
hills were thinly scattered several species of the 
geranium, among which was one, whose branches 
were armed with strong spines -, and also a tree 
Coh/ledon, that appeared ancient and stunted like 
the artificial dwarf trees invented and cultivated by 
the Chinese. 

Two mountain geese directed us by their flight 
to a spring of water, about twenty miles beyond 
the Lions' den. Though sufficiently copious for 
our wants, yet it was strongly impregnated with 
salt. Ten miles beyond this brought us to the bed 
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of the Hart^beest river, which, from the veiy lofty 
mimosas that skirted its banks, and entirely buried 
it within their extended branches, promised a plen** 
tifiil stream. It happened, however, to be perfect- 
ly dry. The experiment of digging was made in 
the bed of the river, and at five feet under the peb- 
bly and crystallized sand, the fragments apparently 
of decomposed granite, was a stream of clear fresh 
water; and from various experiments afterwards 
inaile in the sandy beds of the rivers of the Nama^- 
qua oountry, I am inclined to think, that subter- 
nnean streams of water pass under most of them in 
this part of Africa. 

Near this river was situated a Kraal or horde of 
Namaaqua Hottentots. Their flocks of sheep, 
brought in towards the evening, might perhaps 
amount to three thousand. They possessed also a 
few cattle, and a herd of small handsome goats, 
tbait were spotted like the leopard. The sheep were 
totally different from the breed usually met with in 
the colony. Instead of the short, broad, and curl- 
iflig tails of these, those of the Namaaquas were 
long aad found tike the common l^glish sheep. 
The raffls bad ^mall straight horns. The covering 
was short, straight, shinmg hair in general, spot- 
ted bay and white. These, in all probability, were 
the indigenous sheep of the country, the broad-tail- 
ed ones having been brought into the colony from 
the northward. The assertion of Monsieur Vail- 
lant is without any kind of foundation, when he 
says, that broad-tailed sheep transplanted into the 
Namaaqua country lose that part ox their character, 
and obtain long round tails. There are Dutch pea- 
sants who have lived in this country thirty years, 
et have not a long^ailed sheep in their whole flock, 
could have no conversation with these peopk 
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tbrougfa the means of my Hottentots, the language 
spoken by one being perfectly unintelligible to the 
other; nor could they speak or understand a word 
of Dutch. 

Our next encampment was at the house or ho- 
vel of a Dutch peasant, situated at the entrance of 
a narrow defile between two ranges of mountains. 
The figure (hat presented itself at the door truly re- 
presented a being of a diflferent country from that 
which we had left behind. It was a tall old man, 
with a thin sallow visage, and a beard of dingy 
black, that extending to the eyes where it met the 
straggling hair of the forehead, obscured the face 
like a visor. Never was a finer figure for the inha- 
bitant of a black tower or enchanted castle, in the 
page of a romance. Not accustomed to receive 
strangers, he seemed, on our arrival, to be some- 
what agitated. In one corner of the chimney of 
his hovel, which consisted of one apartment, sat apt 
old Hottentot woman, over whose nead had passed 
at least a century of years. To her natural sallow 
complexion was superadded no small quantity of 
soot, so that she was at least as blade as her beard- 
ed master. A female slave next made her appear- 
ance, of a piece with the two former. The faggot 
presently crackled on the hearth ; a quarter of a 
sheep was laid on the coals to broil ; and the repast 
was speedily served up on the lid of an old chest, 
fi^r want of a table, and covered with a remnant of 
the same piece of cloth worn as a petticoat by the 
female slave, which, it seemed not unlikely, h^ 
also once been employed in the same sort of ser- 
vice. 

It turned out in conversation, that, the old gen- 
tleman had lojig resided in this sequestered 5nx>tfar 
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removed from all society ; without wife or child, 
relation or friend, and any human being to con- 
verse with or confide in, except the old Hottentot 
and the slave, who were his only inmates, and a 
tribe of Hottentots in straw huts without. With the 
appearance of wretchedness and extreme poverty, 
he possessed immense herds of sheep and cattle, and 
had several large sums of money placed out at inter- 
est. He was literally what the world has properly 
called a miser. In justice, however, to the old 
man, he was one of the civilest creatures imagin- 
able. On our return we were much indebted to 
him for the assistance of his cattle, which he very 
obligingly sent forward, to fall in with our waggons 
on the midst of the Karroo desert. 

It is singular enough, that a brother and a sister 
of this man, both old, and both unmarried, should 
each have their habitations in separate and distant 
corners of these mountains, and live, like him, ai- 
tirely in the society of Hottentots ; they are nearly 
related to one of the richest men in the Cape. 

pn the twenty-ninth we crossed a chain of moun- 
tains to the west, and proceeding to the northward 
between it and another much higher, we came at 
night to the head of the defile where it was found 
impracticable for the waggons to make any farther 
progress. We therefore encamped near a clear and 
copious spring of water, called the JFkuris fanteyn. 
The mountains, within the defiles of which we now 
were, ari called in the Namaaqua language, the 
Khamiesy signifying the cluster or aggregate. That 
which headed the several passes, or where as a cen- 
tre they all terminated, was a very high peak, not 
less than four thousand feet above the plain, on the 
western side, that sloped gently to the sea-shore. 
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These mountains, in their nature and composition, 
differed from all others in the colony. Except the 
high point just mentioned, they were neither peak- 
ed, nor tabular, nor stratified, but were composed 
of large rounded masses o£ granite, a whole moun- 
tain sometimes consisting only of one nake4 rock. 
To two of this sort, from their similarity to those 
remarkable stones already noticed under the names 
of the Pearl and the Diamond, but ten tiipes their 
size, as a point of distinction in the chart, I gave 
the name of the Namaaqua Pearls. 

The loose fragments of stone on the sides of the 
Khamies berg, whether detached pieces of granite, 
or greasy quartz, or flinty pebbles, had almost In^ 
variably that side which lay next the ground, tinged 
of a blue or ^een colour, most frequently the Tat- 
ter. The vems that ran through the mpuntainous 
masses of granite, were generally filled with semi- 
transparent quartz, anoong which were both me- 
tallic crystalizations and arborizations. In several 
places were curious flat rocks, coliQured red and 
yellow which might be taken up in such large flags, 
and were so easily cut with a knife, that they had 
obtained the name of plank-stone. In the veins of 
this stone were also metallic plates of a pyramidal 
form, and a greenish colour. All these appearances 
indicated the existence of abundance of copper in 
the Khamies berg. In fact, this is the commence- 
ment of what are called the Copper mountains, from 
the quantity of Malachite that is said to be strew- 
ed over their surface. In these mountains is also 
found, in large blocks, that species of stone to wjbich 
mineralogists in Europe have given the name of Preh- 
nite. It possesses most of the characters of Zeo- 
lite J but having some others from which it differs, 
it was considered as a new species. Some speci- 
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lYicns are extremely beautiful ; they are generally of 
an apple-green ground, niarked with white, pale 
yellow, or brown stripes, or spots. The only use 
or ornament to which the Dutch apply this stone', 
is to convert it into tobacco pipes, a purpose to 
which it is least suited, as the heat soon destroys 
the colours, and, if carried to redness, the form al- 
so ; for like Zeolite it possesses the character of in- 
tumescence by strong heat. It might be manufac- 
tured into vases, little inferior to the Derbyshire 
spar, which, though much less esteemed than it 
deserves, because too common, has certainly no ri- 
val in the lapidary^s workshop. 

We attempted to ascend the highest point of the 
Khamies berg on horseback, but before we had 
gained the general summit out of which it rises, we 
were buried in a thick mist, which shortly became 
heavy rain ; and the thermometer from 5 1* at the 
bottom of the mountain, had descended to 34^ 

We took shelter in the solitary hovel of a Dutch 
peasant, that stood on the general summit of the 
mountain. Cold as it was, the man and his family 
had no other habitation than a hut made of rush 
matting, and fashioned after the liiannef of the Na- 
maaqua^, which will presently be noticed. Though 
rich as to the number of his sheep and cattle, he 
could have no other comfort in life, except, like the 
miser at the foot of the mountain, the gratification 
arising from knowin? how much he was worth. — 
Fearful that the weather might become worse, and 
that, from the increasing cold, the rain might be 
converted into snow, we thought it prudfent to give 
up the attempt of proceeding higher, and to make 
the best of our way down. It frequently happens 
that the snow begins to fall on this mountain early 
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in May. The inhabitants are then obliged to quit 
their elevated situation, and to establish themselves 
for the winter on the plains below. Neither the 
distance of the Khamies berg from the sea, which 
is only about fifteen miles, nor its height, are suffi- 
cient to account for the early approach of winter, 
and the deep snows that fall there. Perhaps, as this 
point is the termination of the periodical winds, and 
the commencement of those almost invariable breezes 
that blow between the tropics, and extend five or six 
degrees beyond them, called the trade winds, the 
frequent squalls and commotion in the air occasion- 
ed at the point of meeting, may have a tendency to 
lower the temperature. To the northward of the 
Khamies berg, on the sandy plains of the Namaa- 
qua country, it is said that the rain never falls.-^ 
Whatsoever clouds may be borne from the sea, or 
formed in the atmosphere, are immediately attract- 
ed to this cluster of mountains. 

In that part of the Namaaqua country, lying be- 
tween the Khamies and the Grpote^ or Orange rher^ 
no water is met with, except in the periodical 
streams that flow from the mountain under beds of 
sand, in which the natives when such existed, used 
to dig deep wells, and cover them over to prevent 
evaporation. These plains are now desolate and 
uninhabited. All those numerous tribes of Nama- 
aquas, possessed of vast herds of cattle, are, in the 
course of less than a century dwindled away to four 
hordes, which are not very numerous, and in a great 
measure are subservient to the Dutch peasantry, 
who dwell among them. The latter, who have 
seized upon the choicest part of their country, allow 
them to erect their huts in the neighbourhood of 
their farms, on condition of their furnishing a cer- 
tain number of people to protect their cattle against 
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the attacks of the Bosjesmans, or wild beasts of 
prey. A dozen years more, and probably a shorter 
period, will see the remains of the Namaaqua na- 
tion in a state of entire servitude. Such are the ef- 
fects of an encroaching peasantry, sanctioned by the 
low policy of a government that could descend to 
employ agents to effect the purchase of whole herds 
of cattle for a cask of brandy. To this government, 
was so little a concern of such great magnitude, that 
it authorized those agents, for the greater conve- 
nience of transporting their brandy, to make an ex- 
pensive road across a point of the Khamies berg, 
which still bears the honourable name of the Com- 
pany's road. The government having fixed no li- 
mits to their colony, nor their subjects to their ava- 
rice, the latter found it still more convenient to 
settle themselves in the midst of the harmless Na- 
maaquas, who considered them as the most accept- 
able neighbours in the world. For a bottle of bran- 
dy, which cost sixpence, they willingly exchanged 
an ox ; and ^uch is still the infatuation of this ped- 
ple for the noxious liquor, that they will even now 
exchange a sheep for the same quantity of it. 

How great soever may have been the avaricious 
designs of the first settlers of the Khamies berg, and 
the degree of blame imputable both to them and 
the government, it is but justice to remark, that the 
present inhabitants have much the appearance of 
being a harmless and honest set of people. Those 
heroes in infamy, whose characters, as drawn in 
the page of the French traveller before alluded to, 
seem not to be in the smallest degree overcharged, 
have most of them met the fate they so well de- 
served. Pinaar, and Bernfry^ the Bastaards Piet 
and Klaasy and many others of the same stamp, 
have murdered one another, or have fallen by the 
hands of their own Hottentots. 
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Though the Namaaqua Hottentots vary but very 
little in their persons from the other tribes of this 
nation, their language is widely diiferent. It is 
obviously, however, of the same nature, and abounds 
with the clapping of the tongue peculiar to the Hot* 
tentot. They are of a taller stature in general than 
the eastern tribes, and less robust. Some of the 
women were very elegant figures, and possessed a 
considerable share of vivacity and activity; and they 
had the same conformation of certain parts of the 
body as the Bosjesmans women, and otner Hotten- 
tots; in a less degree, however, than is usual in the 
former, and more so than in those of the latter. Like 
the Hottentot women of the East, the most orna- 
mental part of their dress was the little sauare lea- 
ther apron, to which, in addition to the border of 
shells or beads, were appended six or eight chains 
in pairs, whose points dragged on the ground ; the 
upper part of each chain was copper, the lower of 
polished iron. They are supplied to them by the 
DamaraSy a tribe of people to the northward, who 
will shortly be noticed. 

The huts of theNamaaquas differ very materially 
from those erected by the Hottentots of the colony, 
or by the Bosjesmans, or by the Kaffers. They are 
perfect hemispheres, covered with matting made 
of sedges; and the frame- work, or skeletons, are 
semicircular sticks, half of them diminishing from 
the centre or upper part, and the other half cross- 
ing these at right angles ; forming thus a true re- 
presentation of the parallels of latitude and meri- 
dians on an artificial globe. They are in general 
from ten to twelve feet in diameter ; and so com- 
modious, that many of the peasantry of the Kha- 
mies berg have adopted them. 
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These people, like the Kaffers, pay the greatest 
attention to their cattle ; and, after the manner of 
that nation, they give to the horns of their oxen ar- 
tificial directions, confining the shape generally to 
the spiral line, something like the Koodoo antelope^ 
Those of the Khamies berg, in the possession both 
of Dutch and Hottentots, are large bony cattle, 
not in the least degree inferior to those of Sneuw- 
berg. The peopje too in their persons are equally 
robust with those of GraafF Reynet. An old Na- 
maaqua Hottentot woman is a figure that the most 
serious could not behold without laughter, and an 
•old Dutch woman of this part of the country with- 
out pity, the first being remarkable for the promi- 
nences of the body, the latter from its want of 
points and uninterrupted rotundity. The breasts of 
the former are disgustingly large and pendant ^ the 
usual way of giving suck, when the child is carried 
on the back, is by throwing the breast over the 
shoulder. In this formation of their persons, they 
a^ree with the Latin Satirist's description of Ethio- 
pian women on the borders of Egypt : 

" In Meroe crasso majorem infante mamiUam." 

In the women of ancient Egypt, enormous pro- 
tuberances of the body were very common, and 
have been attempted to be accounted for, by va- 
rious authors, from a variety of causes. Though 
one of these may exist in the impurities of the wa- 
ter, yet the essential difference in the effect pro- 
duced on a Hottentot and Dutch woman, shows 
different predispositions to exist inherent in the per- 
sons of each. 

It should seem, however, that some principle 
does exist in these highly elevated situations of 
Southern Africa, that sheds its influence on the ani- 
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mal, and even on the vegetable part of the creation. 
The withered stem of a liliaceous plant, apparently 
the same as that found on the banks of the Orange 
river, vras seven feet long, and crowned with an 
umbel of more than fifty flowrets, each having a 
peduncle or foot-stalk of eighteen inches in length, 
making the diameter of the umbel to exceed that of 
three feet. The bulb, of which I could but conve- 
niently carry a few, was as large as the human 
head. Of this enormous lily the people gave an ac- 
count, not unlike that of the fictitious Upas of Java, 
rendered famous by a relation of it inserted in the 
notes to Doctor Darwin's fanciful, yet classic^ po- 
em of the Botanic Garden. They say, with regard 
to the lily, that the juice of its bulb is a strong poi- 
son I that the leaves occasion sudden death to the 
cattle which may chance to eat them ; and that if 
small birds should happen to perch on its blossoms, 
they instantly roll oflf lifeless to the ground. An- 
other species of amaryllis, called by botanists disti- 
cha, common on all the mountainous parts of the 
colony, was now on the Khatanies ber^ throwing 
out its long broad leaves in opposite pairs, forming 
the shape of a fan. Both the Dulb, and the leaves 
of this plant, have been ascertained to be, without 
any preparation, most virulent poisons, that act oii 
the animal system, whether taken into it by the sto- 
mach or the blood. The formers pull up the root 
and leaves wherever they find them growing. It 
was said that the juice of this bulb, mixed up with 
the mangled body of a certain species of spider, fur- 
nished the Bosjesmans with poison for their arrows, 
more deadly than any other they are acquainted 
with. This spider should seem to be peculiar to the 
western coast of the country, at least 1 never met 
with, nor heard of it, on the other side. Its bodv, 
with the legs, which are short, is three inches m 
diameter, rae former black and hairy^ the latter 

3b 
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faintly spotted j the back red. It lives under ground^ 
constructing over its hole a cover composed of the 
filaments spun from its entrails, and earth or diing« 
This cover is made to turn on a joint. When the 
animal is watching for its prey, it sits with the lid 
half open, ready to sally out upon such insects .as 
serve it for food. On the approach of danger it 
closes the cover» and in a short time cautiously opens 
it again to see if the enemy has retreated. 

The Namaaqua Hottentots seem well acquaint- 
ed with poisonous substances, though they now 
make use of none. The bow and arrow, their an- 
cient weapons, are become useless. The country 
they now inhabit is almost entirely deserted by all 
kinds of beasts that live in a state of nature, and 
the dread of Bosjesmans prevents them from rang^ 
ing far over the country m quest of game. For* 
njerly, however, the kloofs of the Kbamies berg 
abounded with elands and hartebeests, gemsboks, 
qua-cbas, and zebras, and were not a little formida* 
ble' on account of the number of beasts of prey that 
resorted thither. A few days before our arrival at 
the foot of the mountain, a lion had occasioned some 
little stir in the country, which had not yet entirely 
subsided. A Hottentot belonging to one of the 
farmers had endeavoured for some time, in vain, to 
drive his master's cattle into a pool of water inclos- 
ed between two ridges of rock, when at length be 
espied a huge lion couching in the midst of the 
pool ; terrified at the unexpected sight of such a 
beast, that seemed to have its eyes fixed upon him, 
he instantly took to his heels, leaving the cattle to 
shift for themselves. In doing this he had presence 
of mind enough to run through the herd, conclud- 
ing that if the lion should pursue, he might take up 
with the first beast, that presented itselt In this, 
^owevcTa he.was xnlstaken. ^The lion bitdce tbroiigh 
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the herd, making directly after the Hottentot, who; 
on turning round, and perceiving that the monster 
had singled him out for a meal, breathless, and 
half dead with terror, scrambled up one of the tree 
Aloes, in the trunk of which had luckily been cut 
out a few steps, the more readily to come at some 
birds' nests that the branches contained. At the 
same moment the lion made a spring at him, but, 
missing his aim, fell upon the ground. In surly si- 
lence he walked round the tree, casting every now 
and then a dreadful look towards the poor Hotten- 
tot, who had crept behind some finches' nests that 
happened to have been built in the tree. 

There is in this part of Africa a small bird of the 
Loxia genus, that lives in a state of society with 
the rest of its species, in the same manner as the 
locust-eating thrush mentioned in the account of a 
former journey. Like this bird too, they construct 
a whole republic of nests in one clump and under 
one cover. Each nest, however, has a separate en- 
trance on the under side, and has no communica- 
tion with its neighbour from within . Sometimes one 
of these clumps of nests will extendaspace of ten feet 
in diameter, and contain a population of several hun-^ 
dred individuals. The aloe dichotoma, being the 
only plant met with on the hills of this country ap- 
proaching to the size of a tree, except the mimosa, 
which grows only on the borders of periodical rivers, 
is generally the resort of these gregarious birds, where 
they construct their temporary dwellings, when na* 
ture calls upon them to fulfil the end of their ere* 
ation. 

It was on one of these edifices that the Hottentot 
screened himself from the sight of the lion. Hav- 
ing remained silent and motionless for a length of 
litne, he ventured to peep over the side of the ne$t« 
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hoping that the lion had taken his departure ; vAeli^ 
to his great terror and astonishment, his eyes met 
those of the animal^ to use hk owh expres^ofi, 
'^ flashing fire at him/* In short, the lion laid him- 
self down at the foot of the tree, and stirred not 
from the place for four-and-twenty hours. He theA 
returned to the spring to quench his thirst, and, in 
the mean time, the Hottentot descended the tree, and 
pampered to his home, which was not more thaai a 
mile distant, as fast as his feet could cany him.*-^ 
The perseverance of the lion was such* -that it ap» 
peared afterwards he had returned to the tree, and 
from thence had hunted the Hottentot by the scent 
within three hundred paces of the house. 

It seems to be a fact well established, that the 
lidn prefers the flesh of a Hottentot to that of any 
other creature. He has frequently been sin|;led out 
from a party of Dutch. The latter being di^;ui8ed 
in clothing, and the former going generally naked^ 
may perhaps account for it. The horse, next to 
the Hottentot, seems to be his favourite food ; but 
on the sheep, perhaps on account of bis wooU^co^ 
vering, which he is too indolent to uncase, he sel^ 
dom deigns to fix his paw. 

From the Cape to the Khamtes berg, very Kttle 
occurs in the animal kingdom to interest the nattt^ 
ral historian, especially one who may have made a 
previous journey to the eastward, where almost the 
whole tribe of quadrupeds peculiar to Southern Af- 
rica may be met with. In a Namaaqua hat I ob- 
^erv^d the skin of a Jackal, with a black bushy tail, 
that seemed to be different from any I had seen on 
the other side of the continent. It was covered 
with thick fur. The dogs of the Namaaqoas were 
of the same sort as those of the Bos^esmans ; and it 
was here observed of them> that their tails, contra* 
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ry to. the description of linna&qs^ g^^ti as the §pe- 
eiiic character to the domestic dog, were almost ia-*^ 
variably recurved on the right side* r i 

In our descent of the mountain, we were driven to 
aeek shelter from the violence of the rain in a inixe4 
horde of Bastaards and Namaaquas. The chief was 
of the former description. In his younger days he 
had been a great lover of the chase, and bis matte4 
hut within still displayed a variety of the skins ef 
animals that had £»llen beforehU piece. He boast- 
ed thatyin oneexcursioUshehad killed seven earner 
lopardalesand three white rhinoceroses^ The lattef 
is not uncommon on the skirts of th^ colony behind 
the Hantam mountain, and seems to be a variety 
only of the African two-horned rhinosceroses. It 
differs from it in colour> which is a pale carnation^ 
in size, which is considerably larg^, and in the thin* 
ness of its skin ; all of which may perhaps be the 
effects of age. These people seemed to live very 
happily together. They had horses, and cattle, usA 
sh^p, and gardens of no inconsiderable extent, well 
stocked with pumpkins^ onions, and tobacco. 

We met also, at this Icraal, one of the natioa 
above mentioned under the name of Damaras. 
From his aj^arance I took him to be a Kaffer, and 
he was unquestionably of that race of people* He 
represented the Damaras as a very poor tribe ; that 
their country along the sea^coast produced nothing 
for the support of cattle ; and that their whole ex- 
istence depended on exchanging copper rings and 
beads, which they themselves manufactured, with 
the Briguas to the east, and the Namaaquas to the 
south. From the Orange river to the Tr<^ic, un- 
der which these people live, runs a chain of moun- 
tains, that, from the various accounts of travellers^ 
are so abundant in copper ore» that it is every 
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where found upon the surface. From this ore^ it 
seems the Damaras are in the art of extracting 
the pure metal. This man's account of the process 
of smelting the ore was as satisfactory as simple. 
They make a kind of charcoal frpm the wood of a 
certain mimosa, of which he save me a large beaiiy 
by smothering it when bummg clear> with sand, 
'rtiey break the ore into small pieces. Thus pre- 
pared, they lay the materials in alternate strata, 
within a small inclosure of stones, on a clayey bot- 
tom. They set fire to the charcoal, and blow it 
with several bellows, each made from the skin of 
a gemsbok converted into a sack, with the horn of 
the same animal fixed to one end for the pipe* Thift 
is all that is necessary to procure the metal from the 
sort of ore they make use of; being that species 
called by mineralogists vitreous copper ore. It is 
in fact mineralized with sulphur, which a moderate 
heat will dissipate, and leave the copper in its pure 
metallic state. Such sort of ore is even more Visi- 
ble than pure copper. The metal thus obtained is 
then manufactured into chains, rings, and bracelets, 
by means of two pieces of stone tihat serve as a 
hammer and anvil, and the workmanship would be 
no disgrace to anartizan furnished with much better 
tools. The links of the chains, however, are all 
open, as well as the rings, which show that they 
have not yet discovered the art of soldering, or 
joining together pieces of the same metal by the 
interposition of a second, or a composition of a sof-« 
ter nature than those to be united. 

As a nation of artists, and acquainted with me^ 
tallurgy, they are, from all accounts, the poorest 
on the face of the earth. They keep no kind of 
cattle. Their country, in fact, is so totally barren 
and sandy, that no cattle could exist upon it. Though 
the Damaras are obviously the same race of people 
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as the KafFers, and these, as has in a former chap- 
ter been conjectured, of Arabic origin, yet there is 
no necessity of tracing them back to a more refined 
nation, in order to account from whence they might 
have obtained the art of reducing copper ore into a 
metallic state. The accidental discovery is foil as 
likely to have happened, as the Phenician story of 
the invention of glass related by Pliny, 

The three tribes of KaiFers above-mentioned have 
each a different language, though they are all of 
the same nature, and have evidently been derived 
from the same source. This must be the case among 
every people who want a written character, espe- 
cially when they become divided into tribes, and 
cease to communiciate with each other. The dif- 
ferent families of Hottentots all speak a diiFerent 
language, which, however, is very obviously per- 
ceived to have been derived from one common ori- 
gin. 

Having dried our clothes, we took leave of the 
Icraal, and continued our descent of the mountain. 
It was night before we gained the plain, where we 
once more enjoyed a clear sky, and a brilliant moon. 
The following morning the thermometer was down 
to the freezing point, and the whole surface of the 
country was covered with a hoar frost. 

From this place we made the best of our way to 
the Bokkeveld, returning nearly by the same route 
that had brought us to it. At the edge of the de- 
sert the Bosjesmans' captain paid us a second visit, 
with the people of his kraal, and a whole string of 
Namaaqua Hottentots, generally women, whose 
husbands and children were in the service of the 
Dutch farmers. One of these appeared to be the 
oldest woman I had ever beheld. Much more than 
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a century of years had certainly passed over her 
head. She produced her eldest daughter, who head- 
ed five venerations. On being asked if her memo- 
rv coula carry her back to the time when the Chris- 
tians first came among them, she replied, wrth a 
shake of the head, that she had very strong reasons 
to remember it, for that before she had ever heard 
of the Christians, she knew not the want of a belly- 
ftil, wJiereas it was now a difficult matter to get a 
mouthful. The condition of the whole horde cer- 
tainly appeared to be very deplorable; but I feel a 
happiness in adding, that, by means of this captain 
and two or three w^ell-^isposed farmers, several 
hordesof the outcast Bosjesmans have since been 
brought in, and obtained by public subscription a 
considerable quantity of sheep and horned cattle, of 
which, it is to be hoped, they will speedily see their 
advantage in increasing the numbers; and one of 
that worthy and very useful fraternity of men, the 
Hemhiiters, has voluntarily offered hiis services to 
go among the Bosjesman hordes, and endeavour to 

Erbmoteambng them that sense of comfort, which 
as so effectually crowned their exertions in another 
part of the colony among the poor Hottentots, as 
Jias been noticed in the preceding chapter. Other 
members of societies, established principally with a 
view of propagating among savages the mild doc- 
trines of Christianity, have also lately arrived in this 
colony, whose missions are particulariy directed to 
the two nations of the Bosjesmans and the Kafiers ; 
and though they perhaps may not make them readily 
comprehend the full intent and object of their mis- 
sion, they wnll at least, by their mild and humane con- 
duct, inspire them with a degree of confidence in men 
of a different complexion to themselves, and show 
them that the colony is now in the hands of a go- 
vernment that will no longer sanction the crudtrw 
under which they have so long and lately grojmed.' 
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. On the morning of the fifth of May^ aftpr drop- 
ping the commandant at his own house,,! proceeded 
inland to the eastward, and, passing over » rough 
stony country, reached in two days tne foot of the 
Hantam mountain. The inhabitants at this time 
were in a state of alarm, on account of the Bo^es- 
roans. A party of these people had carried ofFmto 
the kloofs of the mountains, several sheep and oxen^ 
after severely wounding two'Hottentots withpoison-r 
ed arrows, one throuo^h the upper part of the arm, 
and the other in the antle joint. The formerseemed 
likely to do well, but the latter was in a very dan* 
gerous way. The point of the arrow had broken 
off and stuck into the bone. The leg was swollen as 
high as the knee, and gangrene appeared to have 
commenced round the wound. The people not 
knowing in what manner to treat it, I directed them 
to apply poultices of bread, onions, and oil, and tp 
wash the wound well with a solution of ammama 
pneparatUj and to give him plenty of vinegar to 
drmk. At the end of four days, which it took me 
in rounding the mountain, the patient was no worsei, 
but the wound on the contrary seemed to put on 
favourable appearances i the other was nearly well. 

The Bosjesmans have been generally represented 
as a people so savage and blood-thirsty in their nar 
ture, that they never spare the life of any living 
creature which may fall into their hands. To their 
own countrymen, who have been taken prisoners 
by, and continued to live with the Dutch farmers^ 
they have certainly shown instances of the mosi 
atrocious cruelty. These poor wretches, if retakei)^ 
by their countrymen, seldom escape being put to 
the most excruciating tortures. The party above^ 
mentioned, having rallen in with a Hottentot at 
some distance firom any habitation, set him up to 
the neck in a deep trench^ and wedged him in, 69 
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BSt ^M! §t6Yies arid tsit^ lUat lie was ihcdjjable of 
feloVfh^. tn this sStiiiktiob he rehiaihea a whottd 
m»m, aria th§ ^r^ter part 6f fhe followJti^ day; 
^efi; luekBj^i iHtnb 6f tiis compariions pissed the 
^gce aftd feleSsi^a Rim. the poor fellow stated 
thkt fie tiad b'een atider the necessity of keeping 
hU ey63 i(ria ftouth ih perpetual motion the whole 
dlt^, to ^Jfr^Veht the cix)ws ftoiifi devouring him. 

, Th^ Btfblfafidrfs that tomposefWe fflvisioft 6f thS 
^ J&fSrtf, Vfe scattered rdorid tfie feet of ttiiiit motm«- 
t<8h. The ftfce c^f fH* cb&htry is similar to thAt o^ 
IMfe SjfleuWl)erfr, iUdtht htecd 6f catile and of Shee^ 
ife ^cjtiSny |6b«[ ; the horses in gincral much bet- 
«!f*i Wt th^y dre sifljjedk to the saffte eriflimic dis- 
iaSfe that fit- Avails iri most parts of Grattff Rfeyiiet 
It is' herci Hb'wfever, vety partia;!; for while H fk|es 
It ^ feUt df the icfciantaih, there is not the iiHiillcit 
Sftftgef 8h IK^ Aat §umHi!t, dh u-hich i[Ccd<lht thU 
firl df fK(i 2](iotnitJiih h appfbbrikted to the ptibh'C 
Hie, dfch iiih^itatlt fMviTi)^ ilie pYivite^e ot ^end- 
ifig thither ei^Ht hor&bs durmg the sickly season. 

• AS in the SiletnJirbferg, they aH:ft^^ Sfed yerf 
much infested, with locusts. One troop f>i?these in- 
jects, in their last stage of ekikerice, pas^ ati the 
wi&g tLiott^ the eastern side of thfe Aidahtaln "Whitt 
ikh were erieam|)ed thcte. Fo^ severkl hbibfs tht^r 
eolitlribM to ho>^ef in tR^ ah- «ls they psisitd alcMg, 
«tt SUeh ia height as n6t tb be hidividtrallf fii^ih* 
«!iftfied ; but their iriimense ntimbei's fyfmd k kind 
■df flgeey cldud,' that completely took -t)ff the r^ik- 
Ved b^aiiis df the suhj kiid made it appeirf ks wheii 
-^ii «hr6dgh a mtsi: Like a tfiffi dotrd 61^, th^ 
xAUt k dbriftfeed shadof# on the gfbtihd. Iti the 
B6kke^g1d a^dthb Rh^iriies berg; iBrtbe t^o kft 
yfeaft, thbse ifeefts haVe been partictildrly 'ttt>dbte- 
gbtaHii Jim i^a«ed i^kpfetiMfehtr W^^ i^ M 
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tbew, they at Ust hit upop wp that ajt l^f^ ^y^^ 
their cpm. 7^1* tl^^ey elfecte.<jl by flirting ^res p^ 
sour acrid plgnts.'by the^jj^jLe 9f vyh),cb t^ey 3j?srs 
^riyep ^.wajrj haying, ho.T/?yey, repe^j^e^j exjiijf 
gui5h/54 tfce |5rejs by tlje ojyriij4§ jth^ ne^ ij;>t!^ 
ttjena. 

1% Jfa^tam iBLOiiDt^jji, Ij^e fhe ^}<J Iropt? q^ 
Caindeb<)Q that support the §,i>,e^5vher^> is cojnpQ: 
Is^ of? nurober ot)iiorizpnta^5)pBvt?i^.s^jijtqppi 
)[n f^ct it .may be cftpsii^ered ?? fpr^Jp* ,9^p,9rt pf 
t^e 5?,ijie ri<ige, beipg the wost eley^l^T^e ip jtb^ 
fiojony; this evide»Jtly apps^rs fxpixj the .^iC^r^wi: 
coujrsjes of tpfi ^tteapis, that, T|sing yutQfjjt?. /sides,, 
floyv^ fri9m it tqvyard^ ey^sy point of t^ pyi^p^ 
THe great elevation of course renders it P^^^e^ipgl^ 
cold daring the winter months. Even in the be- 
giniHIlg of May, ajid ^t^ tfee foot ^f )th? |^j9i«i|t»in> 
the theripoinf ter W9ii dpyyn Jtp tji«f fr^cTii^^ ^vf^ 
for fiy.e succeiedin^ p[]i(y»^g^, and % ^IjQjje"^^!^^ 
ftf the country wifs.cpye^ftd m\n S Jf^bi^e ffQjjt, ■ 

Leaying the Hantaro, and proceeding Mufh-^fsf- 
erly, I ;a5icep4ed we heigJits of ^o^ev^ij,. ^^tar^ 
^P^r^pjifiy fro«;i ihe jf<;tr|fi€y ^y .a gi^rTo;yy gb^s^ 
or opening. Jkm ViSfe*^ Sre ^ ,C3jjM ^m 9' 



l»o?t of t/js hQUpyyrs, find pp yl?if» ih^ .c^tt^e, djif- 
i^ig t^ SffffifH^f se/jfon, iff a jgteajt ,d,eg^?,e ^ujj^t 
In ^ajj8 p^p;^^ the Roggeveld^presentp to jthie ue^t 
iQY^f terrace,, which is t^e Boj^lceveld and Kai^^oo 
plains, pe^peodi/cular &ces of stone fi-om two ,to 
Jq^r thousand feet in hei|[Kt. Tet'from this greajt 
.ejpyation, on the eastern side, the descept is scarce- 
Jy perceptible. The Fisjj river, whose coursp 1^ 
.e^t^rly, and which rises on tl:^ very summit out th|e 
9)oupt^o, scarcely has any cqrrept, but is a s^ii^ 
qf df ep holes /connected by periodic^ jftjreai^e^.. 
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The great inequality of the summit of the Rogge- 
xdki, gives it the appearance of a chain of moan- 
tains rising out of the general surface of a moun- 
tain. Of these the Kom^ or Cup mountain, is the 
highest According to the information of a neigh- 
bouring peasant^ who assisted Colonel Gordon in 
determining its altitude, it is fifteen hundred feet 
higher than the Table mountain, or five thousand 
feet above the Karroo plains. For several months 
in the y«ar the Roggeveld is entirely under snow ; 
the inhabitants are then obliged to descend upon 
the Karroo with all their cattle, where, in tempo- 
^ rary dwellings of rushes or straw, they remain till 
the spring. This division of Stellenbosch is consi- 
dered to produce the best breed of horses in the 
whole colony. 

The country to the eastward of the Roggeveld, 
am Inhabited by different hordes of Bosjesmans.— • 
-One of these, called the Korcmas^ dwelling on the 
right bank of the Orange river, directly east from 
the Roggeveld, is represented as a very formidable 
tribe of people. The few that I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing, were strong lusty men, apparently of 
the same tribe as the Namaaquas. Theyare con- 
sidered as being more cruel, and at the same time 
morfe daring than any other tribe of this nation. — 
They possess a few sheep and cattle, but have die 
same wandering inclination, and the same propen- 
sity to the chase, and to plunder, with the other 
Bosjesmans. The Briequa Kaffers, who inhabit the 
country close behind them, are very considerable 
sufferers from such daring neighbours. Of these 
people, the Koranas not only carry off large herds 
of cattle, but they also seize and make slaves of 
their children, some of whom have been brought 
into the colony, and purchased by the farmers in ex- 
change for cattle. The Briequas> with diek faassar 
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gais» have little chatice of standing against poisoned 
arrows. The shields too of the Koranas are enor- 
mously large, and so thick that the hassagai cannbt 
penetrate them. I saw one made from the hide of 
an eland, that measured six feet by four/ These 
people make regular attacks, in large partiesrof four 
or five hundred. Though very good iriends among 
each other while poor, from the moment they have 
obtained by plunder a quantity of cattle, they be- 
gin to quarrel about the division of the spoil ; and 
they are said to carry this sometimes to such an ex- 
cess, that they continue to fight and massacre till, 
like the soldiers of Cadmus, very few remain in the 
field, 

'< — suoque 
** Marte cadonl subiti per mutua vulnera fratres.^ 

The miserable bad roads, the nakedness of Ac 
country, and the very few animals that are found in 
a state of nature, upon the Roggeveld mountain^ 
make it a disagreeable, uninteresting, and tedious 
route, for one who travels with no other view than 
that of gratifying curiosity. Crows, kites, and vul- 
tures, are almost the only kinds of birds that are 
met with. Of the last I broke the wing of one of 
that species called by Ornithologists the Condor, of 
an amazing large size. The spread of its wings was 
ten feet and one inch. It kept three dogs for some 
time completely at bay, and having at length seized 
one of them with its claws, and torn away a large 
piece of flesh from its thigh, they all immediately 
retreated. 

Having proceeded for twelve days along the sum- 
mit of the Roggeveld, till I fell in nearly with the 
track that had carried me on a former journey to 
Oraaff Reynet,. I descended to the Kanroo pltuns. 
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§fft|f - These p|,aip9 ai;c every Tpljefp of t^ sanxe p;a- 
jti^re^ pr^eutipg t/j the tr^djler "a §,cepp .pf 4r/?Rd- 
7 fqj un^form^y j wt^r^ i^ )??nren leypl is pm^%^ 
•'ofijy by tji^q /^Qfison,;^ where i>p chs^ge of projr 
^^ Rei^> 9f y^rjety of unag^^. rejfpy/?? tit^e trs.Ye||fT 
'^ ^Qjl^i 9 ^epse of M aji^^aftger ; of .>yjhirl|yij[^4j^ 
^' yjrhip.h, i^i ? jqaqment, may bury Wm ^a tl?e .s^|}4f 
^^ aiyj of tbir?t^ Which tb)e wealthy haxe gfypp.lb9jf 
^' th(?ip pps^sfiQps to all^y." 

Pqj-d^ri^g tjie^ ^jdd pjain?, p«x t^^ j^rest $ide, »re . 
several clumps of Jiijg^ pioijflit^iix§, k^)c|ft$i^g m.e%^ 
aows and Yallies^ covered with good grass, that ar^ 
also called the Bokkeveld^ but distinguished from* 
the other by the names of Little Bokkeveld and. 
Cold Bokl^eyeidy l7?ese tlje fajiu4c;a|ian of the 
Great Chain mentioned in the former i^rt of this. 
chapter \ apjj thp vajlies Md ^^4ows Wffhin them 
appear tQ jbiiv;? i^pqp thip ^e4? of l%es, }x^ >j^piph th^ 
still rem^n^ ;^ J^uq^b^r qJF sprjiqgs a^^^Mjp^, ^ 
heve,r fap to fiimjsjlj ^jcopiou^ .sgpply pr w,ater 'm 
jthe very ilrie^t sessojas. ' Tb? jrp;^ )$ p^qdviGtiye 
of gooid gr;^, ^i)4.yiflds abun^nj: l^jry^st?. jhe 
cold ip y^^ftt^r pbligies jtl^ i^h;|^itqints f^ 4riy€.ttj^ 
cattle Hpop ,thp K,arr,oo jpla^qs, (^u^ p9.t tp fjiii/: ^^ 
Ixoii^es^ as is ^ex:asj5 lyjth thQsp qf jt^e BLci|gpy4i-. 

.pA the tiyenty-seypnth[ of ]^y I riRpassp^ Ae 
jgre^ chain pf roountaip§, th^qugh^^yme^^ftlifid 
the pJand's klqof. Here 9pce p^oir^ t Jj^* ^n 9p- 

})Qrtiipity of pontemplatipg fpe yeMi^|)Jp ri^n^tw 
av scattered around, strongly displaymg ^ havQC 
ot old Time. The road over this part of tlie moun- 
taijas w?s ropclj J>eitt?r tlj^ I hswi any |:p93qn to ex- 
pect frx)pi tif^ repre$^t^tfons p^ tt^e |xc^$iij^' |j3t- 
d^eed at this timjc i^ was much i^e t)f^ qf t|)e ^xu^r 
passes t^fqug^ which \ h^ ^owcrfj^^e^ |^^ 
range of mountains. 
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TheOKfent's riv^r roris aldiit the fefet 6f ihe g'teat 
cfiiin on ttie west side, arid is n'eAn'med In ^etweeri 




cbalybeatte water, of the temperature d( idif of 
Fkhrfenrieit's therradmetet. Thfe Dutcfr gdVerfttricint 
ciiiised a house to be ercfcted at this place for the dc- 
tomrilddaftidn of such as rriight be iticlbed to iise 
the watffers. but, lik^ AYi the public btlildifi« of fh6 
colony, it has bfeeil suffered to g6 out df Kpblt. 

bn the west side bf (hfe Kirddu^ li^s Afe division 
of the iFbdi'-atnd-twehty RlV^rs, eitfendirig from 
thence io the banks of the Ber^ rlv6r. This p^ri of 
the country to the sea shore, mcluaitifr Zvv-irtlafid, 
consists of a ftj/t extetlddcl plslih, very fertile iii cont, 
grass, arid frtiJts, arid beiri^ wfeU witered. Is riiore 
pfapuloufe th&n most ^arks of the cdlorty. With a 
wdper Aegtkt of lafbotir arid riikn^etri^nt in Ait kiiU 
ttlte of the l&hd, oy plantatioris and infclosurts fof 
shelter, TirartrttW, arid moisture, that part df the co-' 
Why aWne whifch' Irts \<rithih the gfeat range of 
niburitain^; ivotiM be fi/lly siiffideftt to supply ivitli 
all the necessaries of life the tbwii and gatnsbii o^ 
(heC^pfe, arid alHhfe shipping; that will^fdb^bly ever 
ffefaiierit Its jpoVti. In thfe intit)ductory chapter, the 
probability Wkfe riieritlbtted of thfe different fdreign 
articles in the ^e^fetable kirigdorii. of geriefal con- 
^iffA|^tI6ri; that wc^ riidst Hiely to succeed in this 
countty. Since that Was ^titen, severdl of such ar- 
tfclfesh^vehad i fait trial in thfe Botahic garden at 
iflfe G&pfe, and riiahy of them have fully aiiswered 
fht expfetfdtidhs that wefe forftibd. As food for 
cattle, four spfe6ies of millfet have beeri ttied of the 
geniis, tioicUs, riairiely, the Sot^fiuM, the SdccM- 
fatus, the Spic&tili, and Bicoldr. All of these, ex- 
cept thfe" spicattis, have been cut dowri several times 
ih the ^int seaion, afterv^avds ^r^w to the height 
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pf six or ten feet, bore a plentiful crop of seed, 
sprung up afresh from the old stumps in the winter, 
furnishing most excellent food for cattle throughout 
the whole year. A species of Indian Lucerne, the 
Medicago esculenta^ was twice cut down, and after- 
wards gave a plentiful crop of seed. A small kid- 
ney bean, the Phaseolus lobatusy grew very rapidly, 
producing two crops the same season, and is an ex- 
cellent species of rood for cattle, whether given to 
them green, or dried into hay, which is the case al- 
so with the lucerne. A strong tall dog*s-tail-grass, 
the Ctptosurus coracaiitis of India, useful both for 
man and beast, was cut down twice and afterwards 

Eroduced a crop of seed. Of this species of grass 
orses are extravagantly fond, and it will remain 
green nearly through the winter. The encourage- 
ment of the cultureof all these would be of thegreatest 
importance to the interest of the colony. The Ses- 
amum plant promises very fair to become useful in 
giving a supply 6f vegetable oil for the table, an 
article that is at present very much wanted in the 
Cape. Tea, coffee, and sugar, might all be culti- 
vated with success. But that which in a commer- 
cial point of view is likely hereafter to render the co- 
lony of the Cape most valuable to the state on which 
it may be dependent, is the facilitv with which the 
cultivation of the different kinds or hemp for cord- 
age and canvass, may be carried on to an unlimit- 
ed ex ten t . The Cannabis sativa, or common hemp, 
has been lon^ planted here as a substitute for tobac- 
co, but the idea was never extended to make it 
useful in any other way- It grows to a sort of 
branching shrub, losing entirely that habit of spring- 
ing up in a single stem as it always appears in Eu- 
rope ; .this, however, is entirely owing to its be- 
ing planted singly. When sown thick on the ground 
as m Europe, it grows exactly in the same manner^ 
ascends to about the height of eight feet^ and gives 
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to all appearance a fibre of equal strength and tena- 
city of that where it is usually cultivated, and it re- 
quires very little trouble in keeping clean on thte 
ground. The different plants of India, that are 

generally cultivated there for the purposes of hemp, 
ave been found to grow here, as well in every re- 
spect as in their native soil. 'Of these the most com- 
mon are the Robinia cannabiruiy giving a durable fi- 
bre in the water, and on that account used in the 
east for fishing-nets and tackle. The Jute of India^ 
Corchorus olitofius, thrives very well, as does also 
the Hibiscus cannabinus, whose leaves of a delicate 
subacid taste serve as a sallad for the table, and the 
fibres of the stem are manufactured into cordage. 
A native species of hibiscus that I brought from the 
vicinity of Plettenberg's bay, yields a hemp of an 
excellent quality, little perhaps superior to that of 
the cannabis, or common hemp, which is most 
unquestionable the best material yet discovered for 
the manufacture of strong cordage. The Janap of 
India, Crotularia Juncea^ from wnich a strong coarse 
stuff is manufactured under the name of Gurmeyy 
seems to thrive very well in the climate of the 
Cape. Cotton and indigo may both be produced 
in any quantity in this colony ; but the labour ne- 
cessary in the preparation of the latter, and the 
enormous price of slaves, or the hire of free work* 
men, would scarcely be repaid to the cultivator. 
That species of cotton plant called the hirsutum 
seems to sustain the south-east blasts of wind with 
the least degree of injury; but the Bourbon cotton, 
originally from the West Indies, will thrive' just as 
well in the interior parts of the country where' the 
south-easters extend not with that degree of strength 
so as to cause any injury to vegetation. Most of 
the India and China fruits, that haveyetbeen brought 
into the garden, seem to bid fair for success. In 
short, there is not, perhaps, in the whole world, 

3 D 
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. ^ place so .well adapted for ponceqtratin^ the various 
prodacts of the vegetable klngdomj^ as the Sputftem 
angle of Africa. " 

Crossing the Berg river, I entered Zwartland^ 
.where, in cpnsequence of ^ shpwej: of raini Ae in- 
habitants were j^usily employed in ploughing the 
ground, which the long drought this year had hither- 
to prevented them iBrom entering. In this division 
there is no scarcity of water in springs or wells, 
bqt it is universally, and so strongly, impregnated 
with salt, as not only to be disagreeable, but almost 
impossible to be taken by those who have not been 
long accustomed to it» By such it ;s preferred to 
the purest water*} this being accounted ipsipid iand 
tasteless, -^n ojd man in the Bokkeveld^ who, from 
his infancy till a few years past, had lived in Zwart- 
land, never missed an opportunity of sending thither 
a few bottles to be filled with the briny water for 
his own particular use ; the pure stream of the moun- 
tain, as he .asserted^ not beine able to quench his 
thirst. . Similar instances of habit, or of rancy, ap- 
pear in an ancient history. Some of the princesses 
of the Pto\emy family would drink no other watet 
but that of the ISiile, though it is sometimes so 
strongly impregnated with nitrous and othsx salts, 
as to possess a purgative quality ; and superstition 
directed the same water to be carried i^om E^ypt 
into Syria and Greece, for the sole purpose of spank- 
ling in the temple of Isis. 

Leaving Zwartland, and its saline springs to those 
who could relish them, I directed my route across 
the Tiger berg to the Cape, where I arrived on 
the second ofjuncj without having experienced any 
of those inconveniences which the season of the year 
Metted to threaten. 
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